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“Image of the School of Magic.’ Engraving by Robert Vaughan in Lumen de Lumine, 
1651. Hand colored by Adam McLean, creator of the Alchemy Website 
(alchemywebsite.com) and used with his permission. 
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includes images of pages for all his books, and full-text PDFs for most of them. 
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from the original editions. 
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A Note on Quotations 


The texts of Thomas Vaughan, like those of many early modern writers, are 
quoted with the original spelling, punctuation, and fonts (roman or italic). 
Vaughan’s first modern editor, Arthur Edward Waite, considered the original 
typesetting embarrassing and modernized the spelling and punctuation.! 
However, the more scholarly Alan Rudrum has followed the standard prac- 
tice with early modern texts.? I have consulted both editions, but because 
Vaughan’s texts are most readily available in the digitized versions found in 
Early English Books Online (EEBO) and elsewhere online, I have consistently 
taken quotations from either copies of the original volumes or from digitized 
reproductions, and I have cited the original page numbers. 

The most obvious result is the frequent use of capital letters and italic type. 
Although this may have been done at the whim of a compositor trying to get 
the maximum use of a limited supply of letters, it often gives clues to the 
important words in a sentence. Granted, there was a growing tendency to capi- 
talize all nouns, a practice that culminated in the eighteenth century with con- 
ventions very like those in German books today. However, the capitalized and 
italicized words are usually those emphasized in speech, and indeed Vaughan’s 
writing is often close to speech in its rhythms, especially when it has a more 
personal tone. When the words are heard in the mind as well as seen with the 
eyes, such oddities as the interchangeable use of “than” and “then” or the extra 
“e at the end of a word and sometimes preceded by a doubled consonant, if 
only to help the typesetter justify a line, become relatively minor. 

In the conventions of seventeenth-century typography, prefatory and 
appended text was commonly set in italic type with key words in roman type, 
thus reversing the usual practice; similarly, inserted matter such as quotations 
and offset poems often used roman type for the key words. As a rule, pages 
were numbered only in the body of the text; therefore, the only way to iden- 
tify an unnumbered prefatory page is by the signature placed at its bottom. 
In this system, each gathering of pages had a different letter or marking, and 
each two-sided page had a number. Most of Vaughan’s texts were printed in 


1 Arthur Edward Waite, “Preface,” in Thomas Vaughan, Lumen de Lumine or a New Magical 
Light (London: John M. Watkins, 1910), v-v11, here v1. Waite later edited The Works of Thomas 
Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethes) (London: Theosophical Publishing House, 1919); hereaf- 
ter Waite. 

2 The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Alan Rudrum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984); hereafter 
Rudrum. Available with updates in Oxford Scholarly Editions Online. 
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XVIII A NOTE ON QUOTATIONS 


the small but popular octavo format, with eight printed pages on each side of 
the printed octavo sheet, subsequently cut and folded to make a sixteen-page 
gathering or quire. With prefatory and otherwise unpaginated material, the 
right-hand pages were typically numbered from 1 to 4 with numbers from 5 
to 8 being assumed. In citations like those here, the right-hand or recto page 
of each opening is indicated with a lower-case “r,” while the left-hand or verso 
page is indicated with a lower-case “v” A number such as Agr in the small 
octavo books of Vaughan is called a signature and abbreviated “sig.” An alter- 
nate practice, used here only when manuscript pages have been marked this 
way in a modern hand, substitutes “a” and “b” for “r” and “v.” The abbreviation 
“t.p.” is used in references to information on a book's title page. 

With the still larger format used for books like Fludd’s Utriusque Cosmi 
Historia, there are two printed pages on each side of the printer’s folio sheet, 
producing quires of four pages each. An unnumberd folio page is identified as 
“fol.” with the same “r” and “v” for the two sides. Because almost all such num- 
bers in this book are signatures, I have used only the abbreviation “fol.” to dis- 
tinguish books in the two formats. Bound manuscripts with pages numbered 
on one side only (often in a modern hand) are also called folios, including the 
one manuscript we have from Thomas Vaughan. For this manuscript, I have 
omitted the abbreviation “fol.” but have added the page number or numbers 
in the excellent edition by Donald R. Dickson.? 


unu 


Because the English letters ‘j, “u, and “w” were not included in the Roman 
alphabet, it was common in early printed books to use “i” and “j” as equiva- 
lents, with the “i” coming at the start of the word and the “j” in a medial posi- 
tion, regardless of the word’s pronunciation, and with “ij” to replace Latin “ii.” 
Similarly, “v” was commonly used at the start of a word and “u” in its middle.* 
English “w” was sometimes rendered “vv”; however, this last variant is not con- 
sidered significant and is regularized here. To a large extent, these old practices 
were disappearing in Vaughan’s time, though they did persist. 

Finally, although it was common practice to use all capital letters in key 
words on a book’s title page, to use both roman and italic type in the title, and 


to extend titles to include much that would go into a publisher’s blurb today, I 


3 Donald R. Dickson, ed., Thomas and Rebecca Vaughan’s AQUA VITAE: NON VITIS (British 
Library ms, Sloane 1741), Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies 247 (Tempe, AZ: Arizona 
Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 2001); hereafter AqV. 

4 For additional information see Vivian Salmon, “Orthography and Punctuation,’ in The 
Cambridge History of the English Language, vol. 3: 1476-1776, ed. Roger Lass (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008), 13-55. 
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A NOTE ON QUOTATIONS XIX 


have capitalized only the first letter of a capitalized word and have shortened 
many subtitles. All title words are italicized except on the rare occasion when 
they include the title of another book, as with Henry More's Observations upon 
Anthroposophia Theomagica and Anima Magica Abscondita. 
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Introduction 
Double Obscurity 


When I consider the unjust Censure and indeed the Contempt, which 
Magic even in all Ages hath undergone, I can (in my opinion) finde no 
other Reasons for it, but what the Professors themselves are guilty of 
by Mis-construction, and this in Reference to a double Obscrurity, 
of Life and Language. 


FC, alv—a2r 


This book offers a life of Thomas Vaughan (1621-1666) and a reading of his 
texts, with attention to his sources, style, and influence. Vaughan’s writing is 
notoriously difficult—‘“unintelligible fustian,” Jonathan Swift called it.1 Unlike 
most pamphleteers of his day, he expresses no desire to reach a large audi- 
ence of readers. Indeed, he seems to address a small group of friends and edu- 
cated contemporaries who share his interests in magic, alchemy, Hermetism, 
Neoplatonism, and other esoteric subjects. He quotes widely and seldom 
translates what he quotes. But amid the quotations and allusions, his prose is 
often witty and sometimes beautiful. Those who write about him tend to quote 
and discuss only fragments, as though there is not a center that holds them 
together. I hope to show that each discourse of his has a central theme and that 
the arrangement of evidence makes sense once that theme is grasped. 

The book also places Vaughan’s work within the tradition he helped to 
establish in London toward the end of the English Civil War (1642-1651). I call 
it the “Rosicrucian revival” because Vaughan regarded it as a continuation of 
the Rosicrucian movement that developed in Germany from the publication of 
the first “manifesto” of the hitherto unknown group in 1614 until the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War in 1618, after which the publication of related texts 
continued in a much diminished fashion.? Many readers of the first published 


1 Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, ed. A.C. Guthkelch and D. Nicol Smith, 2nd ed. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958), 127 note. 

2 Fora good overview of early Rosicrucian writings, see Carlos Gilly, ed., Cimelia Rhodostau- 
rotica: Die Rosenkreuzer im Spiegel der zwischen 1610 und 1660 Handscriften und Drucke, 2nd ed. 
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2 INTRODUCTION: DOUBLE OBSCURITY 


manuscript welcomed the idea of a “General reformation of the whole wide 
world” (Allgemeine Reformation der ganzen weit Welt) based on reforms in 
religion and science following those of Luther and Paracelsus. The more 
learned readers of the second published manuscript welcomed its “brief con- 
sideration of the [Rosicrucians’] secret philosophy” (Secretioris Philosophiae 
Consideration brevis). The most excited readers could only respond to these 
manifestos by issuing their own responses and, sometimes, their applications 
as circular letters or printed pamphlets. Of course, those who remained loyal to 
the old religion and the old academic learning were quick to let their angered 
resistance be known. However, few readers noticed that the call for general 
reformation came in a satiric sketch that is now known to have been translated 
from Italian, and probably by a member of the little group in Tübingen that 
produced the first manifesto. Even as translated, however, the sketch made it 
clear that no two sages could agree on the same thing. It concluded by saying 
that wise men must simply accept the world as they find it.4 Because the first 
manifesto was not printed for the group that presumably wrote it, but for a 
sympathetic prince in another part of Germany, we may assume that it was 
printed from a manuscript containing the translated satire and that the satire 
was meant to advise readers how to understand the manifesto. More will be 
said about these early books in the second chapter, which concerns Vaughan’s 
reading.® 

Literary allusions to the supposed society appeared in the English press soon 
after the German pamphlets were first published, as did theological warnings 
about teachings in the Rosicrucian books.® However, actual Rosicrucian pub- 
lications reached the English press only after the breakdown of censorship 
during the English Civil War. The English scholar Robert Fludd (1574-1637), a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, contributed early defenses 


(Amsterdam: Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica, 1995). Samples of Vaughan’s contributions 
appear as items 342 and 344 in a collection of 347 texts that Gilly discusses. For Rosicrucian 
connections before and during the Thirty Years’ War, see Carlos Gilly, “The ‘Midnight Lion’, 
the ‘Eagle’ and the ‘Antichrist’: Political, religious and chiliastic propaganda in the pamphlets, 
illustrated broadsheets and ballads of the Thirty Years War,’ Dutch Review of Church History 
80.1 (2000): 46-77. Also see Lyke de Vries, Reformation, Revolution, Renovation: The Roots and 
Reception of the Rosicrucian Call for General Reform, Universal Reform: Studies in Intellectual 
History, 1550-1700 3 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2021). 

See Gilly, ed., Cimelia Rhodostaurotica, items 72 and 74. 

See Gilly, ed., Cimelia Rhodostaurotica, item 73. 

Also see Gilly, ed., Cimelia Rhodostaurotica, 68-73. 

See Thomas Willard, “De Furore Britanico: The Rosicrucian Manifestos in Britain,” Aries 14, no. 1 
(2014): 32-61, here 33-38. 


an kw 
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of the brotherhood and continued to elaborate and defend its principles,” but 
he wrote almost exclusively in Latin and arranged to have his books published 
on the Continent. Vaughan’s was the first English-language book with a dedica- 
tion to the brothers of the Rosy Cross, dated “Oxonii 48” (from Oxford, 1648).8 
It was bound with a discourse quoting extensively from a source used in early 
Rosicrucian writings,’ and it was followed by a “Clavis” or key to Vaughan’s ear- 
lier work that drew heavily on a Rosicrucian epistle.!° Vaughan’s fullest com- 
mentary on the order, with which he claimed only a reader's acquaintance, was 
his preface to the first English edition of the original manifestos." As we shall 
see, his source for the English translation and other rare documents he quoted 
may well have been the library of the late Dr. Fludd. As we shall also see, Vaughan 
continued writing texts with Rosicrucian ties until after the Restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660 and died during the Great Plague of London, most likely 
while performing a chemical operation for a patron closely connected to King 
Charles 11 and the new Royal Society of London. Rosicrucian-related books 
continued to appear in England, stimulated in part by astrological predictions 
in or associated with the original manifestos, though again they continued in 
a diminished fashion.” Because Vaughan was proud of his Welsh origins, and 


7 Robert Fludd, Apologia Compendaria, Fraternitatem de Rosea Cruce suspicionis et infamiae 
maculis aspersam (1616; Leiden, NL: Gottfried Basson, 1619). Fludd wrote in response to 
Andreas Libavius, Examen Philosophiae Novae ... De Philosophia harmonica Magica de 
Fraternitatis Rosea Cruce (Frankfurt: Petrus Kopffius, 1615). Libavius was a Lutheran and 
an anti-Paracelsian, and although he did not live to answer Fludd, his anti-Paracelsian 
position is taken up in Jacob Michael, De Millenariorum Haereticorum Secta. Quae videtur 
nostris temporibus ex Paracelsi deliramentis (Coburg: Caspar Bertschiss, 1616), which con- 
siders Fludd’s ideas in pars. 10 and 14 (A4r and Bav). The author makes it clear that he con- 
sidered the Rosicrucians’ heretical ideas to have come “from the ravings of Paracelsus.” 
For a fine account of the differences between Libavius and Fludd, see Bruce T. Moran, 
Andreas Libavius and the Transformation of Alchemy: Separating Chemical Cultures with 
Polemical Fire (Sagamore Beach, MA: Science History Publications, 2007), 238-46. 

8 Thomas Vaughan, Anthroposophia Theomagica (London: H. Blunden, 1650), A2r—A3v; 
here A3v; hereafter cited as AT. 

9 Thomas Vaughan, Anima Magica Abscondita (London: H. Blunden, 1650), 37; hereafter 
AMA. The source is Gerard Dorn’s “Philosophia Speculativa Gradus Septem,” discussed in 
Chapter 2. 

10 Thomas Vaughan, Lumen de Lumine (London: H. Blunden, 1651), B4v, 26-31; hereafter LL. 

11 Thomas Vaughan, “The Preface,” in The Fame and Confession of the Fraternity of R: C; 
Commonly, of the Rosie Cross (London: Giles Calvert, 1652), air—d4r; hereafter rc. Fora good 
discussion of the text’s relationship to earlier English manuscripts, see David Stevenson, 
The Origins of Freemasonry: Scotlands Century, 1590-1710 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 101-02. Other sources are discussed later. 

12 See Willard, “De Furore Britannico,” 48-54. Also see Stanton J. Linden, ed., William Cooper’s 
A Catalogue of Chymical Books, 1673-88: A Verified Edition (New York and London: Garland 
Press, 1987), 195-203. 
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his patron Sir Robert Moray equally proud of his Scottish background, I have 
indicated the that revival in question took place in Britain, though the center 
of activity was in London, England. 

When Vaughan remarked that writers on magic owed the contempt they 
received to a “double Obscurity, of Life and Language,” he meant that they 
did not seek to be in the public eye and were content to remain in the shad- 
ows. “They lived in the shade, in the calm of Conscience and solitude” (Fc, a2r). 
Indeed, when he added an “Advertisement” at the end of the volume, it was 
not to seek business, as some esoteric writers did.!3 He told the reader that he 
would not give directions to his lodgings, “my Nature being more Melancholy, 
then Sociable,’ that is, more pensive than gregarious (FC, 57). He used the word 
“advertisement” in the now obsolete sense of a warning. He wanted to correct a 
false impression he might have given in the preface to the volume, presumably 
already typeset. It concerned the second work of alchemy, commonly known 
as the albedo or white work, and he wanted to expand upon the earlier com- 
ments (FC, b5r-b7r). He wanted to be as helpful as he could in the sooty work 
of alchemy, where secrecy was next to godliness. 

As for the obscurity of Rosicrucian writings, Vaughan wrote: “The second 
Obstacle to their Fame, was partly the simplicity of their style, which is Scripture- 
like” (Fc, a2v). He admitted that there was a terminological problem in magic, 
which, like the sun, traveled from east to west. In the process, it became full of 
“Barbarous Termes,” which contributed to a “Magisterial way of Writing” that 
made most readers think that the authors were joking and that the Rosicrucian 
texts were “Fabulous” in the negative sense of deluded (a2v). But he also 
observed that the manifestos portrayed the brotherhood’s founder, C[hristian] 
R[osencreutz], as a traveler who, finding no audience for what he had learned 
in the Islamic world, established his own secret society.!* The first members 
devised a “Magical Language” corresponding to the “Characters and Letters” 
that God used in the creation of the world and inspired writers and editors 
used in the Bible. The “new Language” was a language of nature and “declared 
the Nature of all Things” (Fam., 48). The suggestion here was that this new and 
magical writing provided an improved system of writing about nature, such 


13 See, e.g., the advertisements at the end of Lionel Lockyer, Doctor Lockyer’s Vindication and 
An infallible experimental Confirmation of the Vertues of his Universal Pill (London: Printed 
for the Author, 1558), B7r—B8r. 

14 See Thomas Willard, “The Strange Journey of Christian Rosencreutz,” in East Meets West in 
the Middle Ages and Early Modern Time, ed. Albrecht Classen, Fundamentals of Medieval 
and Early Modern Culture 14 (Berlin and Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2013), 667-97. 
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as Francis Bacon recommended under the name of a “real character.” For his 
own part, Vaughan could sound “magisterial,” as though he were a master of 
his art, especially when he wrote about alchemy. He is sometimes described as 
a “spiritual alchemist,” who thought of the human body as the vessel in which 
the “great work” of alchemy must be performed.!* I prefer to think of him as 
a theoretical alchemist, who realized that the medieval texts on which he 
relied—and notably the Testamentum attributed falsely to Ramon Llull—had 
two parts: the Theorica and the Practica, of which the first was four times as 
long as the second. The alchemist was to speculate about the nature of God’s 
Creation first of all and only then about the actual work in the laboratory.!” 
Vaughan is at his best when speculating about the “Creators Proto-Chimistry” 
(AT, t.p.) and even calls himself “a Modern Speculator.”'® Among twentieth- 
century writers on alchemy, he is closer to Julius Evola than to Frater Albertus 
(Albert Richard Riedel). Like Evola, Vaughan considered alchemy a special 
form of magic, and thought of magic as a wide-ranging subject. Early on in his 
writing career, he referred to “the Labyrinth and Wild of Magick where a world 
of students have lost themselves” (AMA, 22). He had been writing about the con- 
cept of the binarius or binary, those dualities and opposites so basic to Western 
thought and language. He had moved on to the binaries of macrocosm and 
microcosm in cosmology and sulfur and mercury in alchemy. Then he stopped 
the examples, as if to consider the binarius the bridge of fools (pons asinorum) 
for students of magic. Finally, he equated the binary and the labyrinth, saying 
this is that. The literary effect is fine enough, but the warning is no less urgent. 
Evola wrote of “Philosophical Alchemy” with reference to Vaughan’s beloved 


15 See Thomas C. Stringer, “Hieroglyphics, Real Characters, and the Idea of English Natural 
Language in Seventeenth-Century Thought,” Journal of the History of Ideas 50.1 (Jan.—Mar. 
1989): 49-70. 

16 On the term “spiritual alchemy,” see Appendix 3. 

17 Raimundus Lullius, Testamentum, in Theatrum Chemicum, 2nd ed., rev. and enl., 6 vols. 
(Strasbourg: Zetzner, 1659-1661), vol. 4, 1-170. Vaughan probably used the first edition 
of this volume (1614). On Lull’s dominance in England as an alchemical authority, see 
Michela Pereira, “Alchemy and the Use of Vernacular Languages in the Middle Ages,” 
Speculum 74.2 (Apr. 1999): 336-56, here 353-54. 

18 Thomas Vaughan (writing as S.N., using the last letters of his given and family names), 
Aula Lucis (London: William Leake, 1651), t-p.; hereafter aL; see OED, “speculator, noun 
3”: “One who engages in occult observations or studies. Obsolete.” 

19 For _Evola’s symbolic understanding of alchemy, see Julius Evola, The Hermetic 
Tradition: Symbols and Teachings of the Royal Art, trans. E.E. Rehmus (Rochester, VT: Inner 
Traditions, 1994), XV—X1x. For Frater Albertus’s laboratory approach, see Frater Albertus 
Spagyricus (pseud. of Albert Richel Riedel), The Alchemist’s Handbook: Manual for 
Practical Laboratory Alchemy, rev. ed. (York Beach, ME: Weiser Books, 1974), 14-23. 
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source Gerard Dorn, who thought the theory of alchemy was supernatural and 
therefore superior to the natural and inferior practice of the art.2° 

Vaughan often seems to be joking when he gives an actual formula, such as 
his “Receipt of the Medicine” (AT, 25-26), which Waite regards as “a jest or a 
kind of parody of the ridiculous processes given by pretenders in alchemy.” 
He appears to conceal nothing so much as his own ignorance of the art's details 
when he promises to “deal plainly” and reveal what no other writer has done, 
only to protest that he must not prostitute the mysteries (AL, 17, 22). Vaughan 
knew that the Rosicrucians regarded alchemy as a “Parergon” or secondary 
work compared the great work (ergon) of holiness (Fc, dzr). Though he quoted 
texts about the legendary brothers and their exaltation, he claimed no such 
powers as they: “reader be not deceiv’d in me,” he wrote. “I am not a Man of 
any such faculties, neither do I expect this Blessing in such a great measure 
in this Life” (AMA, 49). Vaughan is at his best, perhaps, when he draws from 
his thorough knowledge of biblical and classical literature to help himself and 
his readers understand the magical tradition that strongly appealed to him, or 
when he ventures his own synthesis of materials in the dream vision of Lumen 
de Lumine (1-21). 

The following chapters will show how Rosicrucian themes permeate 
Vaughan’s life story—how his first biographer came to think of him as “a zeal- 
ous Brother of the Rosie-Crucian fraternity” as well as “a great Chymist,” “an 
understander of some of the Oriental languages, and a tolerable good English 
and Latin poet”;2” how his wide reading came to reflect what has been called 
“the Renaissance Hermetic-Cabalist tradition,” into which the early Rosicrucian 
texts fitted;23 how his rhetorical stance and figures of speech had parallels in 
earlier Rosicrucian writings, as did several of his leading themes; and how his 


20 Evola, The Hermetic Tradition, 18. The probable reference is to Dorn’s commentary on a 
text attributed to Hermes Trismegistus and discussed in Chapter 2. 

21 Waite, 30, note 1. Throughout four decades of writing about Vaughan and editing his work, 
Waite consistently referred to him as a representative of the esoteric side of Spiritualism, 
which he called the “Secret Tradition.” On the first page of his preface to the 1919 edi- 
tion, Waite identified Vaughan with “the secret and spiritual side of alchemical philos- 
ophy” (Waite, v). For information about Waite’s work on the relationship of Vaughan 
and the Rosicrucians, see Appendix 4. Also see Dickson, XxxI-xxXIx, on “‘Spiritual’ vs. 
Experimental Alchemy.” 

22 Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 2 vols. (London: Tho. Bennett, 1691-1692), 2:253-54, 
here 253. 

23 Frances A. Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment (London: Routledge Kegan & Paul, 
1972), 157. 
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posthumous reputation—especially in Britain but also in Germany, France, 
and North America—tose with revivals of interest in Rosicrucianism. 

As mentioned in the Acknowledgments, this book reflects my debts to 
books that were newly published at the time when I began reading Vaughan’s 
work intensively. Among these were The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, by the 
Warburg Institute scholar Frances Yates, and The World Turned Upside Down, 
by the Oxford historian Christopher Hill.24+ Of these, the first was the more 
important for my project, but I shall discuss it alongside the second to suggest 
how the influence of one book interacted with those of many others. I had read 
Yates’s celebrated book Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, and I could 
appreciate the change from her earlier view that, once the writings attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus had been dated to the late classical period, the ideas 
they contained went underground and ceased to be part of any major current 
in Western thought. It seemed to her then that the “Renaissance Magus” like 
Marsilio Ficino or Giordano Bruno had been turned, in the early seventeenth 
century, “into something like a Rosicrucian.”*5 However, she later sensed what 
Thomas Kuhn had famously called a paradigm shift.2° Moreover, she sensed a 
shift that took place gradually. Kuhn disagreed with older scientific theories 
of falsifiability, in which one scientific approach proved another false by its 
findings. His paradigms were rooted in the way people talked about the world 
and their knowledge of it. Such paradigms as Renaissance Magic and the New 
Science could potentially draw from each other, as Yates had remarked in the 
final pages of her book on Bruno, when she turned for the first time to Francis 
Bacon and the “Hermetic atmosphere” of his unfinished utopian book The New 
Atlantis.2” Nevertheless, she was aware of an intellectual turf war between the 
very different researchers at the Warburg Institute and the Royal Society of 
London, whom she intuitively regarded as “us” and “them.” When two young 
lecturers from Leeds spoke at the Royal Society about “Newton and the ‘Pipes 
of Pan’”28 she could not resist the urge to stand up afterward and declare, 
“Newton was one of us!” If she had added the word “also” to that sentence and 


24 Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment; Christopher Hill, The World Turned Upside 
Down: Radical Ideas in the English Revolution (London: Temple Smith, 1972). 

25 Frances A. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul and Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), 407. 

26 Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962), 66. The O£D recognizes this as the first instance of the now-popular term (3rd 
ed., 2005). 

27 Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 450. 

28 J.E. McGuire and P.M. Rattansi, “Newton and the ‘Pipes of Pan,” Notes and Records of the 
Royal Society of London 21, no. 2 (Spring 1966): 106-43. 
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a comparable qualifier to related scholarship—had she brought the same ire- 
nicism to the professional turf wars that she applied to the religious feuds of 
earlier centuries—her reputation might not be so fully associated with the so- 
called Yates hypothesis: that the New Science grew out of the hermetic tradi- 
tion rather than alongside it. In the Conclusion, I will say more about Yates and 
her contribution to the study of esotericism in the English-speaking countries. 
For the present, I only note that her main contribution to this book is the real- 
ization that the Rosicrucian philosophy discussed here grew out of a synthesis 
of biblical and esoteric subjects that reached a kind of culmination in the late 
sixteenth century. 

For Frances Yates, the main contribution of Thomas Vaughan was to make 
the first two Rosicrucian manifestos available to English readers in “cold 
print.”29 For Christopher Hill, it was even less significant. Along with his twin 
brother Henry, Thomas was part of a widespread process through which 
the ostensibly “dark corners” of England, in the north and west, radicalized 
thought in the south and east.3° Hill was a radical himself, having converted 
from Methodism to Communism during his undergraduate years at Oxford in 
the 1930s. Although he left the Communist Party of Great Britain in the 1950s, 
complaining that it had ceased to be concerned with social equality, he con- 
tinued to begin a course of lectures by explaining how Marxism made him 
want to see “history from below,” that is, as it affected the common man and 
woman rather than as it was effectively made by kings and bishops.*! Hill 
was challenged about his basic outlook on the seventeenth century as “the 
century of revolution,” as Yates was challenged on her sweeping conception 
of “the Hermetic tradition.” Yet their books of 1972 remain available in pop- 
ular paperback editions and are still studied for the information the authors 
packed in and the mysteries they tried to solve. I could never see the Vaughan 
twins as the emissaries of a secret society or as political radicals. They came 
from the ruling class in Wales, and their loyalty to the king and his cause pre- 
vented them from entering the careers for which they had prepared: Thomas 
in the established Church and Henry in the law, at least until the time that he 
would inherit the family farm. However, this predicament left them open to 


29 Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 226. 

30 Hill, The World Turned Upside Down, 58-69, here 65. 

31 For a recent perspective on Hill’s work, see Harman Bhogal and Liam Haydon, An 
Analysis of Christopher Hill’s “The World Turned Upside Down: Radical Ideas in the English 
Revolution” (London: Routledge, 2017). For early responses to Hill's book and the evolving 
debate, see their treatment at 53-60. 
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radical ideas in chemistry and medicine, and perhaps it forced them in those 
directions. They read and translated works that might have put them at odds 
with the religious and legal authorities of their time. Above all, they added a 
personal touch to the subjects they investigated, as if to show us a history of 
ideas as seen “from below.’ 

Hill recognized that the historians of early modern England were progres- 
sivists at heart and took no interest in anything as obscure as alchemy and 
the occult sciences, despite their popular appeal at a given time. He wanted 
to see what the common man was doing when he had his big ideas, especially 
about issues such as land ownership and political representation. Yates, mean- 
while, thought the history of ideas was overly compartmentalized. She wanted 
to place universal geniuses like Marsilio Ficino and Giordano Bruno in Italy or 
John Dee and Francis Bacon in England within a universal tradition that was 
taking shape before her eyes. Both Hill and Yates had the tendency to overlook 
the individuality of the thinkers from whom they drew significant quotations. 
But their books of 1972, just discussed, did much to shape the next fifty years 
of scholarship. 


In E.L. Doctorow’s 1975 novel Ragtime, which I read for pleasure when first 
writing about Thomas Vaughan, there is a conversation between J.P. Morgan 
and Henry Ford. They are meeting for the first time, in a private study at what is 
now the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, and Morgan is eager to explain 
the secret of their success: they are heirs through reincarnation of the “secret 
wisdom.” He begins by calling attention to “an ancient parchment covered 
with Latin calligraphy”: 


That, Morgan said, is a folio of one of the first Rosicrucian tracts, The 
Chemical Wedding of Christian Rosencr[e |utz. Do you know who the orig- 
inal Rosicrucians were, Mr. Ford? They were Christian alchemists of the 
Rheinish palatinate whose elector was Frederick V. We are talking about 
the early seventeenth century, sir. These great and good men promul- 
gated the idea of an ongoing, beneficent magic available to certain men 
of every age for the collective use of mankind. The Latin for this is prisca 
theologia, secret wisdom. The odd thing is that this belief in a secret wis- 
dom is not the Rosicrucians’ alone .... My scholars have traced for me, like 
the best detectives, the existence of this idea and of various mysterious 
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organizations to maintain it, in most of the Renaissance cultures, in 
medieval societies and in ancient Greece. 


Ironically, Ford has found what Morgan still seeks in An Eastern Fakir's Eternal 
Wisdom, “which cost me just twenty-five cents.” Ironically too, Ford’s practical- 
minded spiritualism is very close to that of the early Rosicrucian works, perhaps 
closer than Morgan’s princely patronage. Indeed, the small German octavo of 
J.V. Andreae’s Chymische Hochzeit probably looked much more like the book 
Ford bought by mail order than the manuscript Morgan displayed under glass. 

Such ironies are worth reflection as we turn to the seventeenth century 
and to rare books in major collections like that of Morgan’s later counterpart 
J. Paul Getty. The origin of Rosicrucianism is a problem of great complexity, 
which many historians have tried to solve. (Morgan’s scholars follow the same 
line of history as would Frances Yates.) The problem is especially daunting 
because so much legend has been added by Freemasons and groups such as 
the Golden Dawn, the Anthroposophical Society, and AMORC, each of which 
claims descent from Christian Rosencreutz.?? With all the speculations and 
opposing claims, the original message of Rosicrucianism is easily obscured, 
occulted. The original manifestos insisted that truth was always simple, always 
accessible to those who had eyes to observe the world and read the Bible. That 
is the message that, periodically, has sparked new interest in the Rosicrucians. 

There have been several Rosicrucian revivals, most recently in Victorian 
England and before that in eighteenth-century Germany. The first revival 
occurred in England during the Interregnum between the execution of 
Charles I and the restoration of Charles 11 (1649-1660). The first spokesman 
was Thomas Vaughan, the twin brother of the Anglican poet Henry Vaughan. 
Thomas Vaughan did not claim to be a Rosicrucian or to have privileged infor- 
mation, and his studies ran to many other subjects. He wrote on religion, phi- 
losophy, and medicine as well as magic, Cabala, and alchemy; however, his 
combined interests fitted a pattern in Renaissance esotericism that may well 
be termed Rosicrucian. I have used the Rosy Cross as a focus of my study, much 


32 E.L. Doctorow, Ragtime (New York: Random House, 1975), 170-71, 174. Michael A. Orgozaly 
discusses the fictional conversation in the context of the occult revival in late Victorian 
America. See his Waldo Frank: Prophet of Hispanic Regeneration (Lewisburg, PA, and 
London: Bucknell University Press, 1994), 28-33. 

33 Modern German scholars often omit the letter “t” from the “tz” ligature and write 
Rosenkreuz; however, I have preferred the old spelling and give the surname Rosencreutz 
(Red Cross) as it was first spelled out in the third Rosicrucian publication (1616). Earlier 
publications (1614 and 1615) gave only the initials C.R. 
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as he used it to focus his far-ranging works. I do not think that there is a key to 
Rosicrucianism, let alone that Vaughan held it. Nevertheless, Rosicrucianism 
may open a window on his work and on the rampant occultism in Cromwell’s 
England. 

In this book’s subtitle, I have dated the revival with which I am primarily 
concerned to the years between 1648, when Vaughan signed his dedication to 
the Rosicrucian fraternity, and 1666, when he died. These dates saw a flurry of 
activity that reached far beyond Vaughan’s limited circle of contacts—activity 
in which the term “Rosicrucian” became a code word for many ideals and dan- 
gers. However, the dates could be expanded in both directions: backward to 
include Vaughan’s sources and his personal reasons for taking interest in them, 
as well as forward to account for his influence on later readers and writers. 
Indeed, given his understanding of Rosicrucianism as a spiritual fraternity of 
likeminded people, one may hope that they extend beyond the date of this 
book’s publication. 

A few small details should be noted here. I have taken the year to begin on 
January 1, but have used double dates such as 1650/51 when the precise year is 
not clear in the source material. In addition, I have used terms from the occult 
sciences as they were written in the seventeenth century; “hermetist,’ for 
example, rather than “hermeticist,’3+ “philosophers’ stone” rather than “phi- 
losopher’s stone” to render what is usually lapis philosophorum in Latin, and 
“Cabala” instead of “Kabbalah” when Vaughan is following Christian writers 
like Pico della Mirandola, Johannes Reuchlin, and Cornelius Agrippa. I capi- 
talize the adjective “hermetic” only when there is an explicit connection to the 
Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus or the Latin Mercurius. 

Finally, I have glossed some words in Vaughan’s large English vocabulary, 
giving, for example, “a clew [ball] of string.” The meaning of many such words 
may be guessed from the context or checked in the notes to Alan Rudrum’s edi- 
tion or an English dictionary based on historical principles, such as the Oxford 
English Dictionary. Vaughan’s English is not that of Oxford, let alone of Wales, 
so much as it comes from the streets of London, the city where he chose to 
spend the second part of his life. The contemporary London writer Michael 
Moorcock has written this about the English of Vaughan’s century: “the vulgar 
speech of the street arabs is so full of metaphor and condensed reference that 
an ancient poet would have given his soul to possess the tongue of a London 


34 In his translation of Henry Nollius Hermetical Physic: Or, The right way to preserve, and 
restore Health (London: Humphrey Moseley, 1655), 4, Henry Vaughan refers to “the 
Principles of the Hermetists.” OED, “hermetist, noun,” recognizes no instance of the word 
before the late nineteenth century. 
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apprentice, yet ... its fashions change from day to day.”35 Vaughan’s command 
of the English language has been largely responsible for his treatment as a rep- 
resentative writer of the era.3° I hope that readers will enjoy the verve that he 
brought to his small books. 


35 Michael Moorcock, Gloriana or The Unfulfilled Queen (London: Allison & Bushby, 1978), 
10. Moorcock has mentioned that the prose of this novel is closer to that of Defoe’s time 
than to that of Shakespeare's. 

36 See, e.g., Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century: 1600-1660 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1945), 30. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Progress: A Life of Thomas Vaughan 


I Looke on this Life as the progress of an Essence Royall: The Soule 
but quits her Courte to see the Countrey. 


AT, Bir 


Throughout his life, Thomas Vaughan was caught in a clash of values. As a 
Welshman, he grew up speaking two languages and, no doubt, feeling loyalty 
to two nations and cultures. At Oxford, he witnessed the tension between the 
old and new learning as well as the bitter conflict between Anglican and puri- 
tan religion and, with them, royalist and parliamentarian politics. Driven from 
his religious and academic positions during the English Civil War, he turned to 
chemical medicine, only to find new conflicts. As the medical establishment 
lost its power, new medicines became available, but with them came a host of 
dangerous cure-alls. Meanwhile, as scientists like Robert Boyle began study- 
ing alchemy, there was hope that old secrets would be explained; however, 
there was fear too that they would be explained away, that Nature would be 
prostituted. 

Vaughan’s interest in secret wisdom and the Rosicrucian reforms was, at 
least in part, a response to these clashes.! Through the study of magic and its 
central symbols, he hoped to chart a via media between superstition and icon- 
oclasm and thus to help restore the true meaning of religion and the true goal 
of learning. His project was ill fated, for the men who founded the Royal Society 
were determined to separate religion and science, not to reconcile them pub- 
licly, despite their private concerns. As a consequence, Vaughan remained a 
private person, committed to his research, a few friends, his beloved wife, and 
his twin brother. 


1 The significance of Rosicrucianism for Thomas Vaughan is the subject of a fine essay: Michael 
Srigley, “Thomas Vaughan, the Hartlib Circle and the Rosicrucians,’ Scintilla 6 (2002): 31-54. 
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14 CHAPTER 1 
1 Wales 


In 16u, Thomas Vaughan of Tretower married a young widow named Denise 
and moved to the farm she had inherited from her father? The farmhouse, 
called Newton in English, was solid but modest, with a hall as the main liv- 
ing area, a kitchen and study, and two chambers with garrets overhead. It was 
situated in the hamlet of Scethrog on the north side of the River Usk. He had 
grown up a few miles away, in a great manor house, and his family had once 
resided in the adjacent castle.? The Vaughans of Tretower had a coat of arms 
showing “Three fayre boyes heads, and everyone of those / A Serpent hath 
close lapt about his necke.’* At least one ancestor had a place in British his- 
tory—a Thomas Vaughan who died for the Yorkist cause at Pontefract Castle 
and whose ghost haunts Shakespeare’s Richard 111. However, primogeniture 
had become law in Wales under the Acts of Union, which annexed Wales to 
Britain during the reign of Henry v111, and Thomas Vaughan of Newton was a 
younger son. 

The first surviving children of this marriage, the twins Henry and Thomas 
Vaughan, were born at home in 1621 or early 1622.5 They were identical twins, 
sufficiently alike that a friend would ask: 


2 The most recent biography of Thomas Vaughan is Jennifer Speake, “Thomas Vaughan,’ ODNB. 
Speake assisted with research for Rudrum’s edition of his works, which has a “Biographical 
Introduction” (1-31). Other recent research includes Donald R. Dickson, “Biographical 
Introduction,’ in Dickson, Thomas and Rebecca Vaughan’s AQUA VITAE: NON VITIS, 1X-LIII. 
However, the most thorough investigation remains that in F.E. Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan: A 
Life and Interpretation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), using research of Gwenillian Morgan 
and Louise Imogen Guiney (v-v11). 

3 Tretower Castle and Tretower Court now belong to the National Trust; they are described 
in H.N. Savoy, Ancient Monuments of Wales (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1973), 
73-75) 117-18. Newton remains a private house. 

4 Thomas Churchyard, The Worthies of Wales, Spenser Society 20 (1873; New York: Burt Franklin, 
1976), H3r. Churchyard describes “The Arms of the Gams,” who were related to the Vaughans 
of Tretower. The design appears on Henry Vaughan’s headstone, reproduced in Hutchinson, 
Henry Vaughan, facing 240. 

5 The year is usually taken to be 1621; however, if Henry Vaughan was correct when he wrote 
in another letter to Aubrey, who collected information for Anthony Wood’s history of 
Oxford notables, “My brother died in the seaven and fortieth yeare of his age, upon the 27th 
of Februarie in the yeare 1666,” the twins would have been born in the early weeks of 1620 
and would already have celebrated their forty-sixth birthdays. See John Aubrey, ‘Brief Lives; 
Chiefly of Contemporaries, ed. Andrew Clark, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), vol, 2, 
269; letter dated July 5, 1673. Meanwhile, because February 27 fell before the old dating of the 
year from March 25, Clark gives Thomas’s dates as 1621-1666/7. 
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What Planet ruled your birth? what wittie star? 
That you so like in Souls as Bodies are! ... 
Not only your faces, but your wits are Twins.® 


Henry was the older twin, said John Aubrey, who was related to them on their 
father’s side. They had a younger brother named William and a sister. Aubrey 
added that their father was “a coxcombe and no honester then he should be— 
he cosened [cheated] me of 50s. once.”’ The older Vaughan had financial prob- 
lems in a time of crop failures and monetary inflation, and he was brought 
to trial over unpaid debts. However, he was a solid citizen—a magistrate, 
an undersheriff, and a church warden. He provided for his sons’ education, 
intending Henry for the law and Thomas for the church. 

The Oxford historian Anthony Wood wrote that Thomas was “educated 
in grammar learning under one Matthew Herbert” and that Henry spent “six 
years” under this “noted schoolmaster.’$ The evidence comes entirely from the 
brothers’ writings—Herbert’s name from a preface by Thomas (mM, Air), the 
“six years” (Bis ternos) from Henry’s “Ad Patrem”: 


Six years with double gifts he guided me ... 
This was my shaping season.° 


Six years was the standard period for grammar instruction, which followed 
“petty” schooling in letters and numbers.!° Even the praise of Herbert as a 
“noted schoolmaster” seems to derive from the brothers; for there is no 


6 T[homas] Powell, “Upon the most Ingenious pair of Twins,’ wHv, 36. Henry answers 
Powell’s question, “What Planet rul’d your birth?” in “The Importunate Fortune, written 
to Doctor Powel, of Cantre[,f]”: “the humid Moone” (WHV, 634-37, here 636). During the 
last century, the date of birth has sometimes been erroneously given as April 17. The error 
came from a misreading of a Latin entry in Vaughan’s notebook of 1659-1662, discussed 
below. The “nativity” there is not that of Henry and Thomas Vaughan, as suggested in 
a DNB entry for Thomas in 1899. Rather, it signifies the birth into eternity of Thomas's 
wife Rebecca, who died on that day in 1658. The error was pointed out in William Riley 
Parker, “Henry Vaughan and his Publishers,’ The Library 20 (Mar. 1940), 401-11, here 406, 
note 2. The error persists and appears in a recent Wikipedia entry on Thomas Vaughan, 
accessed on Oct. 31, 2021. 

7 John Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed. Oliver Lawson Dick (1949; Harmondsworth, 
Mx: Penquin, 1972), 463. 

8 Andrew Clark, The Life and Times of Antony a Wood, 4 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1894), vol. 3, 722 and vol. 4, 425. 

9 WHV, 34; translated in Edmund Blunden, On the Poems of Henry Vaughan: Characteristics 
and Intimations (London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1927), 9. 

10 WA.. Vincent, The State and School Education 1640-1660 in England and Wales: A Survey 
Based on Printed Sources (London: sPcx for the Church Historical Society, 1950), 52. 
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evidence that he was licensed to keep a school or teach at one. Herbert was 
the rector of Llangatock, several miles downstream from Newton. For a Welsh 
clergyman, he was well off, receiving the income from a second parish." He 
probably tutored the boys privately or with cousins from Tretower, perhaps 
as boarders at his house. Under his tutelage, they developed a facility for 
Latin composition and may have studied English too. Thomas would ask his 
readers’ indulgence “because English is a Language the Author was not born 
to” (AT, 65). Whatever the truth of this statement, the Welsh often learned 
more English grammar than the English and wrote better English as a result. 
Thomas would one day give a lesson in English usage to the Eton-educated 
Henry More. 

The boys flourished under Herbert. Thomas dedicated his Latin lyrics to 
Herbert, saying that they were fashioned after his master’s (TR, 77).!2 These 
lyrics include a good deal of pastiche and in no way anticipate the hermetic 
themes of his later writing. The longest poem, “Vertumnus,” recycles lines of 
Roman poetry but makes no reference to the Roman god of the orchard or 
his connection with the protean first matter; rather, it plays on the Latin verb 
vertere (“to change”) to suggest that the person to whom the classical name has 
been assigned is highly changeable, an opportunist who lacks a fixed set of val- 
ues. Nevertheless, some readers think Herbert must have introduced the twins 
to esoterica. Perhaps, then, he was the “old Amphion” of Henry’s “Daphnis,” 
who read such classics of Welsh literature as the prophecies attributed to 
Merlin: 


With all those plagues poor shepheards since have known, 
And Ridles more, which future times must own. 


WHV, 677 


The bardic lore of Wales abounded in tales of magic cauldrons and secret 
learning. The gifted child Taliesin describes the revelations to Adam, Moses, 
and Solomon, adding: 


11 Thomas Richards, A History of the Puritan Movement in Wales (London: National 
Eisteddfod Association, 1920), 6. 

12 Thomas Vaughan, “Ornatissimo viro Domino Mateo Herbert.” This poem is among the 
“Learned Remains of the Eminent Eugenius Philalethes [Thomas Vaughan] Never made 
Publick till now,” first printed in Henry Vaughan, Thalia Rediviva: The Pass-Times and 
Diversions of a Contrey-Muse (London: Robert Pawlet, 1678), 77; herafter TR. Thomas's 
Latin poems cover 76-92. 
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So did I obtain 

In my bardic books, 

All the sciences 

Of Europe and Africa. 


Even if Herbert did not expound the Hermetic philosophy, as Rudrum sug- 
gests,!+ he may have predisposed the boys to it by creating an interest in magic 
like that of Taliesin, whom tradition regarded as a pupil of Merlin. 

During their youth, the Vaughans developed a love of the land in 
Brecknockshire. Thomas was especially impressed with the earth at spring- 
time, when “a pure eternall green overspreads her, and this attended with 
innumerable other Beauties; Roses red and white, golden Lilies, Azure Violets, 
the Bleeding Hyacinths, with their severall caelestiall odours, and Spices” (cT, 
88-89). Such a display seemed “very like to the Paradise we have lost” (£, 96). 
He walked “many a serious Hour” along the Usk—‘“Ysca,” he wrote, recalling 
the etymological link with whiskey (AMA, 53). He must have visited Langorse 
Pond, a few miles east of Newton, a breeding place for herons and other birds. 
Local legend told of a Roman city thrust into the water there as a punishment 
for the pride of its people. Giraldus Cambrensis recorded the story, proba- 
bly inspired by the remains of a lake settlement. Henry Vaughan seems to be 
familiar with antiquarians such as Gerald of Wales and corresponded with 
Aubrey about their treatment of the ancient bards (wav, 696). Meanwhile, 
Defoe recorded the story of Langorse when he visited the area. Defoe’s name 
for the rugged terrain, “Breakneckshire,” suggests how foreign it was to the 
English.!6 

Amidst the beauty of the Usk Valley, the Vaughans discovered childhood 
as few would know it until the nineteenth century. Henry is often regarded as 
a precursor of Wordsworth, who read his poems. Thomas also had much to 
say of children. He thought that God had given them a capacity and desire to 
know, “and it is the Best, and most mysterious part of their Nature” (MA, A3r). 
Like Francis Bacon, he envisioned a world of learning where none could enter 


13 The Mabinogion: The Medieval Welsh Romances, trans. Lady Charlotte Guest with notes by 
Alfred Nutt, 2nd ed. (London: D. Nutt, 1904), 307. 

14 Rudrum, “Biographical Introduction,’ 2. 

15 For suggestions that Herbert introduced the twins to both bardic and hermetic materials, 
see Robert Wilcher, “Thalia’ and the ‘Father of Lights’: Nature and God in the Works of 
Henry Vaughan and Thomas Vaughan,” Scintilla 16 (2012): 9-36, here 14—16. 

16 Daniel Defoe, A Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain, ed. Pat Rogers 
(Harmondsworth, MX: Penguin Books, 1971), 376. 
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unless they had the innocence of a child.” He valued the child’s fresh percep- 
tions because he remembered his own experience observing the world: 


There is scarce anything in it, but hath given me an occasion of some 
thoughts; but that which took me up much, and soon, was the continuall 
action of fire upon water. This Speculation (I know not how) surpris’d my 
first youth, long before I saw the University, and certainly Nature, whose 
pupill I was, had even then awaken’d many Notions in me, which I met 
with afterwards, in the Platonick Philosophie. I will not forbear to write, 
how I had then fansied a certain practice on water, out of which, even 
in those childish dayes, I expected wonders: but certainly neither gold, 
nor silver, for I did not so much as think of them, nor any such covet- 
ous artifice. This Consideration of my self, when I was a Child, hath made 
me since examine Children, namely, what thoughts they had of these 
Elements, we see about us, and I found thus much by them, that Nature in 
her simplicity, is much more wise, than some men are with their acquired 
parts, and Sophistrie .... 


E, 19—20 


He thought that children deserved study and has even been called an advocate 
of child psychology.!8 

The sensitivity to childhood and nature, like the knowledge of a second 
national language and culture, gave Thomas Vaughan a set of values to uphold 
against those of England. Like others who radicalized English thought in the 
seventeenth century, he came from a border county.!? Like the great occultists 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean times, John Dee and Robert Fludd, he had Welsh 
blood. Henry Vaughan would call himself the Silurist, after the tribe that long 
resisted Roman rule. Thomas Vaughan would exclaim, amidst his invective 
against Henry More, “I professe I am no Englishman” (sw, 119).?° 


17 Francis Bacon, The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and 
Douglas Denon Heath, 14 vols. (London: Longman, 1861-1879), vol. 4, 69; “Translation of 
the Novum Organum,” aphorism 68. 

18 Eva Martin, “Thomas Vaughan, Magician (1621-1665),’ Fortnightly Review 15 (Mar. 
1924): 405-16, here qu. 

19 Hill, World Turned Upside Down, 65. 

20 On the significance of these words for both brothers, see M. Wynn Thomas, “No 
Englishman: Wales’s Henry Vaughan,” Swansea Review 15 (1995): 1-19. 
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2 Oxford 


Thomas Vaughan was admitted to Jesus College on May 4, 1638, at the start 
of Trinity term, and was matriculated in Oxford University on December 14, 
near the end of Michaelmas term. Henry also attended Jesus College, though 
his name does not appear in surviving college and university records.” Wood 
considered Henry an Oxford man but noted that his father had intended him 
“for the obtaining of some knowledge of the municipal laws at London.’?? This 
was a sensible plan for an older son, given the legal quarrels in Wales. By 1640, 
one student in five was Welsh at the Inns of Court in London, as compared 
to one in fourteen at Oxford. A Welsh satirist complained “that in stead of 
plentifull droues of Cattell ... we reare vp two-legged Asses, which doe nothing 
but wrangle in Law the one with the other.”?3 Conversely, the underclassman’s 
training at Oxford was a good preparation for legal study. Wood wrote that 
Henry spent “two years or more in logicals under a noted Tutor’—the stan- 
dard period—and that Thomas “was put under the tuition of a noted Tutor; 
by whose Lectures profiting much, he took one degree in Arts” and was “made 
Fellow” of Jesus College.** This “noted tutor” was perhaps Thomas Powell, who 
was a fellow of Jesus College from 1632 until 1640.25 Powell may have been the 
Seleucus Abantiades to whom Thomas dedicated Aula Lucis—a mentor who 
taught the him to prefer “a knowledge that’s fertile in performances, for Theories 
without their effects, are but Nothings in the dress of things” (AL, A2v).?6 After 
Henry left for the Inns of Court, Thomas remained at Oxford for some years. 


21 Many young Welshmen of noble birth used Jesus College as a finishing school without 
intending to graduate, and therefore never matriculated. See Brigid Allen, “The Vaughans 
at Jesus College, Oxford, 1638-1648,” Scintilla 4 (2000): 68-78. Allen suggests that, given 
his father’s financial straits or his own illness, Henry entered the college only after Thomas 
received a scholarship in 1640 (77-78). However, Hutchinson notes (Henry Vaughan, 
33) that Thomas's “battels” or chits at the college refectory were consistently higher than 
those of most undergraduates, suggesting that he paid for Henry’s meals. 

22 Clark, ed. The Life and Times of Antony a Wood, vol. 4, 405-15. 

23 William Vaughan, The Golden Fleece (London: Francis Williams, 1626), 31. 

24 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, vol. 2, 253. There is no surviving evidence that Vaughan was 
made a fellow. 

25 Mordechai Feingold, The Mathematicians’ Apprenticeship: Science, Universities and 
Society in England, 1560-1640 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 77. Feingold 
describes Powell as “a versatile man of science.” 

26 For the earlier suggestion that Vaughan’s dedicatee was his former schoolmaster Matthew 
Herbert, see Waite, ix. Another possibility is that the dedication may is addressed to 
Thomas's twin brother or to their father, since the relationship “began with my Child- 
hood’ (AL, A2r). Rudrum, 707, concludes that the “recondite” pseudonym is sufficiently 
obscure that a positive identification cannot be made. 
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He was promoted from underclassman or commoner to scholar in May 1641, 
received his B.A. on February 18, 1642,?” and remained there, off and on, for 
another six years. 

Chartered during the reign of Elizabeth I, its nominal founder, Jesus College 
drew almost all its students from Wales and the border counties. College stat- 
utes limited the numbers of underclassmen and fellows to sixteen each,?® per- 
haps one reason why Henry never became an official underclassman. Some 
forty college members were in residence, however, and another twenty on 
book.?9 The statutes required members to converse in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew 
and forbade them to keep birds, dogs, cards, dice, or weapons of war. Fears of 
impending civil war may have forced the college to relax the last restriction, as 
they brought a halt to construction of the college. The old quadrangle, facing 
onto Lincoln’s College Lane, had been completed recently along with the col- 
lege chapel, and the new or inner quadrangle was half complete. Plans were 
made for a new library to house the college’s 500 books. The old library was 
pulled down before building ceased, and the books were stored in a loft above 
the kitchen and “buttery” or pantry.°° 

The glories and conflicts at Oxford in the late 1630s owed much to the 
influence of William Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury and overseer of 
the university. As a religious leader, Laud tried to soften the Calvinism in 
the university even as it was hardening at Cambridge, and to revive the cus- 
toms and rites of the English Church. He was called an Arminian because his 
reforms were in line with those of the Dutch theologian Jacob Arminius,*! 
and he worked for rapprochement with Rome. However, his power infuriated 
Calvinists as much as his theology did. Asked what it was that Arminians held, 
an Oxford wit replied, “All the best bishoprics and deaneries in England.” When 
Laud was stripped of his power in the early 1640s and martyred in 1645, his loss 


27 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 31, 33. 

28 Anthony Wood, History and Antiquities of the Colleges and Halls in the University of Oxford, 
ed. John Gutch, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1786), vol. 1, 575. 

29 J.N.L. Baker, Jesus College, Oxford, 1571-1971 (Oxford: Oxonian Press, 1971), 11. 

30 While hunting for information about the Welsh physician John David Rhys, Aubrey 
reported that Vaughan “stole out of Jesus college Library” the copy of Rhys’s Welsh gram- 
mar. He added that “Henry Vaughan (his brother, haz it)” Aubrey’s most recent editor 
considers this note to be either from “personal knowledge of his ‘cosen’ Henry Vaughan’s 
library or a rather indiscreet piece of intelligence.” See John Aubrey, Brief Lives with An 
Apparatus for the Lives of our English Mathematical Writers, ed. Kate Bennett, 2 vols., con- 
tinuously paginated; corrected edition (2015; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 1453. 

31 On the influence of Arminius at Oxford, see Nicholas Tyacke, Anti-Calvinists: The Rise of 
English Arminianism, c. 1590-1640 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), 58-86. 
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was keenly felt at Oxford. Thomas Vaughan’s epitaph for this “last of the mar- 
tyrs” (martyrum appendix) described him as a zealous but ill-fated reformer: 


The Church’s lighthouse, showing dangerous shelf; 
And yet a destined shipwreck to himself: 

Zealous reformer of an erring world, 

Heaven’s Own champion, with his flag unfurled. 


Laud’s legacy to Oxford, the so-called Laudian Statutes, outlived the puritan 
influence and were not replaced until the nineteenth century.* Codified in 
1636, these statutes regulated all aspects of academic life, from matriculation 
to graduation. They prescribed the course of study for each degree, includ- 
ing the duties of lecturers and the rules for the formal disputations at which 
students were examined. They were traditional, indeed medieval; and like 
the Elizabethan Statutes at Cambridge, they enshrined Aristotle as the final 
authority in all debate. It is impossible to tell how vigorously the old learn- 
ing was upheld or how freely the new learning was discussed.3* Critics com- 
plained that the universities were too repressive or permissive, but it seems 
possible that Oxford reached something like the compromise for which Bacon 
had called—a compromise by which the old learning provided tools for trans- 
mitting knowledge while the new learning provided tools for discovery. Such 
a compromise would have combined systematic training in thinking, through 
the medieval trivium and quadrivium, with less formal exposure to the break- 
throughs in science and medicine.*° 

Another tutor may also have been William Thomas, the Logic Reader at 
Jesus College, who lectured in college three days a week and held daily classes 
in hall for freshmen. One can be fairly certain as to what they studied, since 


32 TR, 90, in Henry Vaughan, Secular Poems by Henry Vaughan, Silurust, trans. J.R. Tutin 
(Hull: J.R. Tutin, 1893), 64. 

33 Statutes of the University of Oxford Codified in the Year 1636 under the Authority of 
Archbishop Laud, ed. John Griffiths (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888). 

34 For an interesting challenge to the assumption that occult and Platonic studies were 
absent from English universities of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, see 
Mordecai Feingold, “The Occult Tradition in the English Universities of the Renaissance: A 
Reassessment,” in Occult and Scientific Mentalities in the Renaissance, ed. Brian Vickers 
(Cambridge, London, and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 73-94. 

35 For a recent account of life for undergraduates at early modern Oxford, see L.WB. 
Brockliss, The University of Oxford: A History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 
225-76. 

36 Baker, Jesus College, Oxford, 1571-1971, 10. 
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curriculum texts were designated in the university statutes.3” As freshmen, 
they read the logical treatises, or Dialectica, of Aristotle, using a commentary 
and a handbook of syllogisms such as the Systema Logicae of Bartholomäus 
Keckermann (1600, mentioned in MM, 70). As sophomores, they applied 
logic to natural phenomena through exercises known as obligationes. Here 
they came closest to natural philosophy or science, as Henry Power wrote to 
Thomas Browne: “Our second yeere of sophistry is always taken up in Physicall 
Contemplation (without perfect knowledge whereof no cleere passage is 
granted to any in the Commencement house).”38 Again, they used Aristotle— 
this time the Physica with a textbook like the Physiologicae Peripateticae of 
Johannes Magirus (1597, mentioned in AMA, 4). In the third year, they pro- 
gressed from physics to metaphysics, commonly called the first philosophy as 
it led from external causes to God, the first cause. The chief text was Aristotle’s 
Metaphysica, but teachers introduced other texts to expound the Christian 
theme that the world was a book written by God. The humanist Juan Luis Vives 
cited two passages from Scripture: “Hence the Psalmist sings, ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth his handiwork, and Paul, 
I have learnt the invisible things of God through the visible’”$9 Vives advised 
teachers to note that Aristotle was a heathen and to have their charges study 
nature by the light of Scripture.?° In the fourth year, studies included rhetoric 
and ethics—the first to give one eloquence, the second to help one use it mor- 
ally, not defending wicked causes or untruths. 

Thomas seems to have taken a special interest in metaphysics and to have 
admired the Reader of Metaphysics in the university. William Cartwright was 
a genius by all accounts—a poet and playwright of note and, to some listen- 
ers, “the most florid and seraphical preacher in the university.’ When he died 
of camp fever in 1643, the king wore black and said he would join the muses 
in mourning. Henry Vaughan remembered this episode when he remembered 
Cartwright as “the Man, whom great Charles so exprest!” (WHV, 56). Thomas 
also wrote in memory of Cartwright, recalling: “When He did read, how did we 


37 Statutes of the University of Oxford, tit. 4, cap. 2-18. 

38 Letter of Aug. 13, 1646, in Thomas Browne, The Works of Thomas Browne, ed. Geoffrey 
Keynes, 4 vols., rev. ed. (London: Faber, 1964), 4:257. Power was a recent graduate of 
Cambridge University, studying medicine on Browne's advice and reading work by 
Paracelsus and his followers. 

39 Juan Luis Vives, De Tradendis Disciplinis, trans. Foster Watson (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913), 30; citing Psalm 19:1 and Romans 1:20. 

40 Vives, De Tradendis Disciplinis, 89, 172, 211-12. 

41 Quoted in A.L. Rowse, Oxford in the History of the Nation (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1975), 103. 
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flock to hear? / Sure some Professors became Pupils there.” The lectures were a 
lesson in the scala naturae: 


He usd the Creatures as a Scale to storm 
The spirituall World, and though ‘twas torn, 
And broken with uncertainties, yet He 

By Reason as by Faith a Deity 

Could apprehend and reach.** 


Cartwright did not pretend to know everything about Platonic archetypes or 
cabalistic emanations, wrote Vaughan, but knew as much divinity as anyone 
who made such claims. 

At Oxford, Vaughan became familiar with the occult philosophy. Students 
debated the efficacy of alchemy and astrology in university exercises, and con- 
juring had the same vogue as drug-taking on modern campuses.*? A former 
principal of Jesus College, John Williams, had edited a semi-magical work by 
Roger Bacon; and Williams's predecessor as Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
John Craddock, “was counted one of the number of those whom we now call 
Rosycrucians.”*4 There were prohibitions in effect: the official Visitor to Oxford 
would ask each house “whether there [are] anie that do study anie unlawfull 
studie.”45 Nevertheless, there was widespread study of occultism at both uni- 
versities, as Mordecai Feingold has shown, and an ample supply of books to 
support such research. Less certain but worth speculation is whether students 
of the occult formed secret societies or whether any such society took hold at 
Oxford. Vaughan read the epistles of Cornelius Agrippa, and from them would 
have known that Agrippa formed a secret fraternity, most likely when he was 
a student in Paris. In 1510, the year when he completed the first draft of De 
Occulta Philosophia, Agrippa travelled to England on a “most secret” mission.*® 


42 Thomas Vaughan, “On the Death of Mr William Cartwright,” in William Cartwright, 
The Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with Other Poems (London: Humphrey Moseley, 1651), 
**ar—sr, here **4v—5r. This poem is the only published work that he signed with his own 
name: “Tho. Vaughan. è Coll. Iesu. Oxon.” Henry Vaughan also contributed a poem to the 
volume, reprinted in WHV, 55-56, as did K[atherine] P[hilips] of Henry’s literary circle in 
Brecon (17v). 

43 Keith Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic: Studies in Popular Belief in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century England (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1971), 268-69. 

44 Feingold, The Mathematicians’ Apprenticeship, 86; citing Wood, Athenae Oxonienses. 

45 Feingold, The Mathematicians’ Apprenticeship, 78. 

46 Charles G. Nauert, Agrippa and the Crisis of Renaissance Thought, Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences 55 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1965), 17-19 and 31-32. 
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It would be idle to suppose that he brought his fraternity to England, much less 
that it persisted until Vaughan’s day, but some have made these suppositions. 

Whether Vaughan read the occult philosophy on his own or with others, 
he found in magic a cure for the ills that infected Oxford in his day. He con- 
trasted the magicians to the Peripatetics who followed Aristotle, claiming that 
the magi studied nature as a living organism whereas Aristotelians analyzed 
it as a dead thing (AT, Biv—B3v). He insisted that magic was not random or 
irreverent, as the new science was said to be, but based on principles known 
to the ancients. Magic could indeed heal the rift between science and religion 
and, what was perhaps more urgent, between religious idolatry and icono- 
clasm. He submitted that very few churchmen understood the full significance 
of baptismal water (AT, 35). They did not understand that it was the physical 
form of a “Spirituall Baptism with Fire” (MA, 5), for they did not understand 
the reciprocal play of water and fire that he had contemplated as a youth. 
They had not read Agrippa on the symbolism of the elements. Only through 
such effort could they understand why the founders of Christianity had insti- 
tuted symbols such as water and light; only then could they avoid the errors of 
Protestants and Papists: 


our Reformers mistaking these things for superstitious, turn’d them all 
out of Doores. But verily it was ill done: for if the shadow of Saint Peter 
healed, shall not these shadowes of Christ doe much more? The Papist on 
the contrary knowing not the signification of these Types, did place a cer- 
tain Inhaerent holiness in them, and so fell into a very dangerous Idolatrie. 


MA, 6 


Vaughan recognized the dangers of espousing magic and thus being confused 
with conjurers who mistook the symbol for the thing. He took comfort, how- 
ever, in the reflection that magic and religion had suffered the same fate over 
the centuries (Fc, Aiv—A2v). Not understanding the teachings of the ancient 
magi, successors held onto garbled sayings or discarded them altogether for an 
impoverished philosophy based on definition. 

Henry Vaughan informed Aubrey that “My brother continued there [at 
Oxford] for 10 or 12 yeares, and I thinke he could be noe less than Master of 
Arts.”47 Thomas remained on book at Jesus College after his graduation, though 


47 WHV, 687. Though Vaughan continued his affiliation with Jesus College for seven years 
after graduation, there is no evidence that he received the otherwise honorary master’s 
degree. Wood asserted that Vaughan “took one degree in Arts,” and while he added that 
“was made Fellow” at Jesus, there is no supporting evidence in the college records. It 
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he also spent time back in Wales. He dated his first book, “Oxonii [16]48” (AT, 
A3v), ten years after his arrival and was not settled in London until 1649 or 
1650. He was not in residence throughout the period. He had already been 
absent in the last months of 1641 and would leave again to accept a church 
living when he reached the canonical age of twenty-three. There is no record 
that he took the M.A., though it was routinely awarded three years after the 
B.A. The magisterium was desirable for anyone who sought a fellowship or pre- 
ferment in the church. However, the 1640s in Oxford was a time when studies 
were “practically suspended”’® or, in Cartwright’s more poetic phrase, “When 
studies now are blasted.”49 True Newes from Oxford, published one week after 
the king raised his standard at Nottingham on August 22, 1642, reported “that 
our scholars have exchanged exercising with their bookes in study, for the prac- 
tise of their armes in the field.”°° The buttery books of Jesus College break off at 
this time, and we may suppose that Vaughan returned to Wales. 


3 Civil War 


Henry Vaughan returned to Wales, as he told Aubrey, “upon the erruption 
of our late civil warres,” his legal studies “wholie frustrated” (wav, 687). 
According to Wood, he gave himself up to poetry and humane studies.*! He 
published a volume of poetry in September 1646 and completed a second vol- 
ume the following year, dating the dedication December 17, 1647. The dedi- 
cation of this volume to Lord Kildare Digby voiced his hope of patronage,°? 
while a poem added to the volume before it was printed and addressed “To the 
most Excellently accomplish’d, Mrs. K[atherine]. Philips” showed him already 
in touch with a local coterie of poets (wHV, 61-63). He put his legal training 


seems quite possible, nevertheless, that Vaughan performed the duty of a fellow in tutor- 
ing undergraduates to support himself. 

48  G.B. Tatham, The Puritans in Power: A Study in the History of the English Church from 1640 
to 1660 (Cambridge: University Press, 1913), 160. 

49 William Cartwright, To the Right Honovrable Philip, Earle of Pembroke and Montgomery; 
a broadside written “Upon his Lordships appointment of Chancellor of the Vniversity of 
Oxford,’ in Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with Other Poems. For an excellent recent study, see 
Ian Roy and Dietrich Reinhart, “Oxford and the Civil Wars,” in The History of the University 
of Oxford, ed. Nicholas Tyacke, vol. 4: “The Seventeenth Century” (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1997), 687-732. At 71, Roy and Reinhart note the precipitous drop in degrees 
awarded after the outbreak of war in 1642. 

50 Quoted in Tatham, Puritans in Power, 155. 

51 Wood, History and Antiquities of the Colleges and Halls in the University of Oxford, vol. 2, 321. 

52 WHV, 35, 61-62. On Digby, see Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 48. 
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to work, meanwhile, serving as clerk to Sir Marmaduke Lloyd, the chief jus- 
tice of the Court of Great Sessions for the circuit in Brecknockshire (known 
as Breconshire since 1889), a circuit that included two adjacent counties. He 
may have traveled somewhat for this work and certainly spent time in Brecon, 
where the court had its regional chancery and exchequery. In Brecon, he 
visited Brecon Priory, the home of Sir Herbert Price, and made the adjacent 
Priory Grove “his usuall Retyrement” (WHV, 15). Perhaps it was in these “sacred 
shades” that he courted Catherine Wise, who became his first wife.53 

An ardent royalist, Price joined the Royal Army in October 1642 as “Col. of 
Horse and of Foot, Brecon.” He was captured at Hereford on April 30, 1643, and 
later fought at Chester in September 1645.54 There is reason to think that the 
Vaughans saw action there, for the list of Price’s company included the names 
of Captain Tho. Vaughan and Lieutenant Henry Vaughan.55 Price’s “business 
was to fall upon those horse and foot that lay before Chester.”56 However, the 
parliamentary forces triumphed in one of the bloodiest battles of the first 
phase of civil war. Thomas may have been captured, as a Captain Vaughan was 
listed with the “Prisoners taken at, and after the Rowting of the Kings Forces 
on Rowton Heath, within two miles of Chester, the twenty-fourth of September, 
1645.57 Henry withdrew with other survivors to Beeston Castle, just beyond 
the heath. The garrison held out until November 14, “that day, when wee / Left 
craggie Biston, and the fatall Dee” (WHY, 52). 

By then, parliamentary troops were in control of Brecon, the citizens hav- 
ing pulled down the walls to let them enter and thus avoid a siege: “Thou'ldst 
swear (like Rome) her foule, polluted walls / Were sackt by Brennus, and the sal- 
vage Gaules,’ Henry complained (WHvV, 48). The citizens deprived Col. Price of 
his command after he was captured at Hereford in December 1645, but he kept 
on fighting. He was with the diehards at Raglan Castle, which held out even 
after the king surrendered in early 1646. He fought again at Pontefract Castle 
during the second civil war of 1648. He was not pardoned with other royalists 


53 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 53. See Thomas Willard, “His usuall Retyrement’: Henry 
Vaughan’s Life and Writings during the English Civil War,” in Pleasure and Leisure in the 
Middle Ages and Early Modern Age: Cultural-Historical Perspectives on Toys, Games, and 
Entertainment, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin and Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2019), 599-618. 

54 P.R. Newman, Royalist Officers in England and Wales: A Biographical Dictionary (New York 
and London: Garland, 1961), 305. 

55 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 65. 

56 Rupert H. Morris, The Siege of Chester, 1643-1646 (Chester: G.R. Griffith, 1924), 122. 

57 The Kings Forces Totally Routed By the Parliaments Army ... on Routon-Heath 
(London: Edward Husband, 1645), 8-10. More than 300 Royalists were said to have been 
slain, and the number is sometimes said to be twice as high. 
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in 1650 and went abroad. Because he was still the Member of Parliament for 
Brecon during the Long Parliament (1640-1660), he was a useful intermedi- 
ary between the exiled court and the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. He was 
rewarded for these services by being made a baronet in 1658 and given the 
office of Master of the Household, which brought him considerable wealth.5® 

Henry did not continue his legal work under Lloyd, who had fought with 
Price at Hereford and lost his office after he was captured and imprisoned.®9 
Nor is there evidence that the Vaughans followed Price after the siege of 
Chester. Thomas Powell, who wrote the poem for the twins and may have 
tutored them at Jesus College, was taken prisoner at Raglan, and Henry did 
write a poem “To his Learned Friend and Loyall Fellow-Prisoner, Thomas Powel 
of Cant[ref].” However, Henry's name did not appear on the list of prisoners, 
and the poem suggests the two were under house arrest only, perhaps after 
the capture of Beeston and Raglan. Henry’s “Elegie on the death of Mr. R. Hall, 
slain at Pontefract, 1648” shows limited familiarity with the fray (WHV, 58-59). 
Thomas’s series of poems on the same battle (perhaps written for inclusion 
in a longer Latin poem) describe the emotions of the slain royalist hero John 
Morris: 


Vita, meam mortem celebra: tu mors mea, vitam. 


(Life, celebrate my death; you, my death, life.) 


TR, 91 


The Vaughans’ younger brother William died in July 1648, a month before 
the surrender at Pontefract.6° He may have died of wounds received in bat- 
tle, for Thomas wrote that “his death came not by studying of Aristotel, but 
by a far more glorious imployment” (MM, 85). Then again, he may have died 
from typhus, commonly known as camp fever; for he died at home, most likely 
under the care of his brother Henry. 

By this time, Thomas had been ordained by the Bishop of St. David’s and 
made Vicar of Llansantffraed (English St. Bridget’s), his home parish. The 
church lay near Newton; and the benefice, controlled by the Vaughans of 
Tretower, became available when the former vicar died in 1643 or 1644. A mid- 
century census listed some 200 Anglicans in the parish and no Catholics or 


58 Newman, Royalist Officers in England and Wales, 305; A.H. Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales, 
2nd ed. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1971), 190-96. 

59 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 49. 

60 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 95-97. 
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dissenters.8! Nevertheless, Vaughan found opposition from the supporters of 
parliament and probably from the radical puritan Jenkin Jones, his under- 
graduate contemporary at Jesus College. The Act of Sequestration, passed in 
1643, had established a committee in every county, empowered to extrude the 
incumbents of Anglican parishes and seize all but one-fifth of their livings. The 
Vaughans’ schoolmaster, Matthew Herbert, was sequestered without charge. 
Thomas was sequestered as well, but joined seven other ministers in a success- 
ful appeal to the Barons of the Exchequer. He was formally evicted under the 
ironically named Act for Better Propagation and Preaching of the Gospel in 
Wales, passed in February 1650. The gravamina brought against him have been 
called the most serious of all those collected by John Walker:®? “Tho. Vaughan 
out of Llansantfraed for being a comon drunkard, a common swearer, no 
preacher, a whoremast', & in armes personally against the Parliament.’®? The 
charges themselves were common. Of the other twenty-four ministers ejected 
from parishes in Brecknockshire, fourteen were accused of corruption. Six 
were said to be drunkards, four to be swearers, one to be a fornicator, and four 
to be enemies of Parliament.+ What is extreme is the number of charges laid 
against Vaughan, and perhaps the charge of being “no preacher”: it appeared 
in no other case, but it may have simply meant he was often absent from his 
parish. Walker said of Vaughan’s having taken up arms for the king: “perhaps 
this last Article, was the only Proof and Evidence of all the Rest,” and he added 
that the cure remained vacant for eight years.®° 

Thomas Vaughan was back in Oxford in 1648.66 He wrote his first “discourse” 
there. Anthroposophia Theomagica was composed, he said, “in Haste, and in 
my Dayes of Mourning, on the sad Occurence of a Brother’s Death” (AT, 65). In 
writing about “the Nature of Man and his state after” death, as the title page 
announced, Vaughan reflected on his own mortality: “Neither had I committed 
this much to paper, but out of my love to the Trueth, and that I would not have 
these thoughts altogether to perish” (AT, 45). Henry Vaughan also wrote two 


61 Jones, A History of the County of Brecknock, vol. 2, 540. 

62 Thomas Richards, Religious Developments in Wales, 1654-1662 (London: National 
Eisteddfod Association, 1923), 490. 

63 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 93. 

64 Richards, History of the Puritan Movement in Wales, 120-28. 

65 John Walker, An Attempt towards Recovering an Account of the Numbers and Sufferings of 
the Clergy of the Church of England, 2 vols. (London: Knaplock, 1914), vol. 1, 152, and vol. 2, 
389. 

66 Brigid Allen, the first archivist at Jesus College, has noted that Thomas’s name was re- 
entered in the college's Buttery Books in December 1647, but that entries under his name 
continue only through February 1648. She gathers that he left the college in 1643. She 
notes elsewhere that there are no surviving entries from 1643 until July 1647. 
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essays about death, printed in the next decade.6” Whether or not he lived at 
Jesus College, Thomas had access to its library, which owned the largest anthol- 
ogy of Latin alchemy then available. It was the bequest of Robert Fludd with 
other books from his personal library, perhaps given to Jesus College because 
he had received medical instruction from a former fellow there.® 

Thomas signed his dedication to the Rosicrucians “Oxonii 48” (AT, A8v). 
Wood assumed that he returned to Oxford when he could not hold his cure, 
writing: 


the unsetledness of the times hindring him a quiet possession of it, he 
left it, retired to Oxon, and in a sedate repose prosecuted his medicinal 
geny [genius] (in a manner natural to him), and at length became emi- 
nent in the chemical part thereof, at Oxon and afterwards at London.®° 


Medicine was a common profession for sequestered ministers, the first require- 
ment for success being knowledge of Latin.”? Outside of London, bishops could 
license physicians as they licensed schoolmasters, and the need for medical 
care was everywhere acute. It seems clear from Wood's account that Thomas 
decided to study medicine and not simply chemistry or iatrochemistry—‘“ad 
Medicinae studium sese convertebat,” Wood wrote in an early account.” It 
seems likely that Henry took up medicine at the same time, having lost his 
clerkship. 

In addressing the Rosicrucians as apostles of peace, Thomas offered greet- 
ings from the center of health (“a Centro Salutis”; AT, Aar). If by this he meant 
Oxford, it was that “Dispersed Body” of which he wrote in a dedication of 1651. 
In that address “To my Deare mother the most famous Universitie of Oxford,’ he 
remarked, “It is thy Dispersed Body I have knowne and That only I remember” He 


67 Henry Vaughan, “Man in Darkness, or, A Discourse of Death,” included in The Mount 
of Olives (1651) and “Of Life and Death” in Flores Solitudinis (1654), in WHV, 168-90 and 
277-309. Henry wrote about his own illness in a preface of 1654 (WHV, 390-92, discussed 
below in Chapter 3). 

68 Theatrum Chemicum, ed. Lazarus Zetzner, vols. 1—4 (1613). On Fludd’s bequest, see William 
Huffmann, Robert Fludd and the End of the Renaissance (London and New York: Routledge, 
1988), 231-32. For information on Vaughan’s frequent visits to the Bodleian between 
February 1648 and September 1649 and his reading there, see Donald L. Dickson, “Henry 
Vaughan, Scholarly Editor,” Scincilla 23 (2020), 204-44, here 231-33. 

69 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 2:253. 

70 A. Tindal Hart, The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart Times, 1558-1660 (London: 
Phoenix House, 1958), 129. 

71. Anthony Wood, Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis Oxonienses, 2 vols. (Oxford: 
SheldonianTheater, 1674), vol. 2, 320. 
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lamented the “sad Removes and Visitations” (LL, Agr-v)—parliamentary purges 
in the late 1640s that removed members who did not submit to the visitors 
appointed by parliament and their visitations. He was probably barred from 
Jesus College after May 22, 1648, when the principal was formally ejected along 
with all but one of the fellows.”? It may have been at this time that he stayed at 
Edmund Hall, where he dreamed, or saw the apparition, of a dark young man 
whom he took to be “the Evill Genius.’”” The dream may have impressed him 
all the more in that Edmund Hall was said to be haunted.”4 Waking or sleep- 
ing, Vaughan could hardly have found the “sedate repose” to which Wood said 
he retired, for Oxford was then a town where vandals smashed stained glass 
windows, crying, “Down with Dagon,” while (as it seemed to Elias Ashmole, 
who entered Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1644 as an occasional student while 
serving as an ordnance officer in the King’s army) they burned any book with 
“a Red Letter or a Mathematicall Diagram” as being “popish or Diabolicall.””5 
Jesus College itself was being reduced to a state of “near dissolution.” Vaughan 
left the university for London, but not without “a few sighes”: 


Give my Soul leave to studie a Degree 

Of Sorrow, that may fit thy Fate and thee 

And till my Eyes can weep what I can think, 
Spare my fond Teares, and here accept my Ink. 


MM, 83 


Vaughan returned occasionally to Wales, though it cannot be said how often. In 
Michaelmas term of 1649, he filed a Chancery suit against trespassers on a par- 
cel of land he had acquired across the Usk. The suit charged them with having 


72  Vaughan’s name does not appear in the list of sixteen students and fellows ejected from 
the college for “non-subscription.” See Montagu Burrows, The Register of the Visitors of 
the University of Oxford, from A.D. 1647 to A.D. 1658 (Westminster: Camden Society, 1881), 
106-07. 

73 AqV,18r; Thomas and Rebecca Vaughan’s AQUA VITAE, 45. Robin Darwall-Smith has sug- 
gested that Vaughan might have moved to Edmund Hall before the visitation to escape 
notice as an ejected minister; personal communication, June 2, 2021. 

74 M.J.H. Skirne, “Thomas Vaughan in Oxford,” The Quest 12.4 (Jul. 1921): 521-38, here 526. 

75 Elias Ashmole, Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum (London: Nath. Brooke, 1652), Av. 
Also see Tobias Churton, The Magus of Freemasonry: The Mysterious Life of Elias Ashmole 
(Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2006), 67-69. 

76 Roy and Reinhart, “Oxford and the Civil Wars,” 720. The dissolution began before the vis- 
itation, when the college Principal, Francis Mansel, spent much of his time and effort 
raising funds in Wales for the royalist cause. 
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“made an Affray” (i.e., assault) upon the plaintiff's father, who farmed the land, 
while driving off his cattle. This may have been a private dispute, or it may 
have arisen from efforts to prevent the Vaughans from enjoying the proceeds 
of lands attached to the living of Llansantffraed. An inquiry into his father’s 
management of parish land was held in Brecon that summer and resulted in 
an inquisition and stiff fine the following year.”” The church income remained 
under dispute, as Henry Vaughan explained in a letter of 1662: 


My father, whoe had some reason to looke after the profits of this Church, 
they being (by right) my brothers (whoe for his loyalty to his late Majesty 
was sequestered & persecuted for his life,) had often petitioned the 
Committees then in being, to allow him [the senior Thomas Vaughan] 
the profits of the Church towards the paymt of a considerable summe of 
money, w°" was well knowne, to be due him from my brother, butt this 
he could never yett effect, the persons then in power being all his adver- 
saries. Att last in the yeare—s56, (as I suppose,) it was graunted to him.”* 


The Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel was very radical in South 
Wales, including two Fifth Monarchists.”? The Propagator Jenkin Jones com- 
manded a militia and used it to terrify Anglicans. In 1653/54, he threatened 
to break up a “cock-fight” at the house of Thomas Lewes, the extruded minis- 
ter of a parish near Llansantffraed. The cock-fight was probably a meeting at 
which clergymen like the nearby Thomas Powell planned a strategy of resis- 
tance. When Jones’s troop did not appear, Powell and Lewes drafted a letter 
to him, asking whether he intended to jail them for preaching. Meanwhile, 
one Thomas Vaughan sent a letter to his relative Charles Roberts, a solicitor 
of Gray’s Inn, who was petitioning Parliament on behalf of ministers in South 
Wales. This Vaughan enclosed the letter from Jones and questioned Jones's 
right to keep a troop of horse, broadly hinting that the Propagators did not 
respect Cromwell's wishes: “I wonder att these proceedings, and more att those 
that suffer them. le assure you the people by reason of this public & persever- 
ing contempt will not believe that there is a Lord Protectour, & doe butt laugh 
att such relations.’®° This letter could be from the father or the son; Waite took 


77 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, go. 

78 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 199-200. 

79 H.R. Trevor-Roper, Religion, the Reformation and Social Change and Other Essays 
(London: Macmillan, 1967), 363-71. 

80 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 117. 
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it to be from the clergyman son, while Hutchinson thought it must be from the 
ardently royalist father.®! 

The gospel propagated by preachers like Jenkin Jones was one of violence 
and left no place for Anglican preaching outside a private chapel. Vaughan 
may have faced vigilante violence while being “persecuted for his life,’ his rec- 
tory requiring repairs in the amount of £30.82 Even after he had vacated the 
benefice, he may have returned to Newton on occasion. He later made a note 
about an “eye water,’ or medical eyewash, prepared by his wife and his “sister 
Vaughan,” though the work was probably done in London (AqV, 106v; 244).83 

Although the twins had lived together until Henry left Oxford to study law 
in London, perhaps in 1640, they seem to have grown closer in temperament 
and interests during the years of civil war. This was caused first of all by the 
defeat of the royalist cause and their loss of the professions for which their 
father had intended them: Henry in the law or using the law as heir of the 
Newton farm and Thomas in the Church of England. It was intensified after 
their loss of a younger brother. In the poems Henry wrote before the king’s 
death in 1649—poems written in London while studying at the Inns of Court 
and in Brecknockonshire as a member of a literary coterie—he thought of 
himself as “Henry Vaughan, Gent.” In those written after the executions of 
King Charles and Archbishop Laud, he referred to himself as “Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist.” He took that title from the ancient tribe of Silures in Wales, who 
successfully fought off Roman incursions. Meanwhile, with no active church 
near Newton, both brothers rethought the role of community worship in 
religion as opposed to personal Bible study and devotions. We shall see in 
Chapter 3 that many writers on Henry’s religious poetry have concluded 
the brothers grew apart in later years, with Henry turning to religion while 
Thomas took to alchemy. By contrast, this book argues that Thomas influ- 
enced the theology of Henry's poetry,8* while Henry’s medical practice drew 


81 Waite, xi; Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 117. 

82 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 92. The cost in 1650 represents approximately 1% of the cur- 
rent cost. 

83 The eye-water was presumably a medicinal treatment for the eyes, but perhaps a strong 
alcoholic beverage (OED, “eye-water, n.”). It was prepared by the wives of Thomas and 
Henry and would have occurred either between 1651 and 1653, after Thomas’s marriage 
and the death of Henry’s first wife at the start of 1654, or between 1655 and 1658, after 
Henry had remarried and before the death of Thomas's wife. 

84 See Garth D. Reese, “The Theomagical Reformation of Thomas Vaughan: Magic and the 
Occult in Early Modern British Theology” (PhD diss., Claremont Graduate University 
2010). Also see S.L. Bethell, “The Theology of Henry and Thomas Vaughan: A Memorial 
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him to books that Thomas welcomed for their hermetic and Rosicrucian 
associations.®° 


4 London 


Vaughan completed his first prose work in Oxford and circulated it in man- 
uscript, “a custom hath strangl’d many Truths in the Cradle.” He noted that 
a learned reader “suggested to me some bad Opinion he had on my Author, 
Henricus Cornelius Agrippa,” and he answered the objection in the preface to 
his second discourse (AMA, G2v). The two works, Anthroposophia Theomagica 
and Anima Magica Abscondita, were printed and bound together in a volume 
registered with the stationers of London on December 24, 1649. A copy reached 
the London stationer George Thomason on January 9, 1650.86 On the last page 
was a poem by “H. Blunden,” very likely the Humphrey Blunden who regis- 
tered the book.®’ Directed “To his ever honour’d friend, the Learned Author,’ it 
showed Blunden’s familiarity with the “book now finish’t” and its theme of the 
universal trinity or “Triunion.” It also attested Blunden’s fondness for Vaughan: 


... you (thrice honour’d sir) my groveling minde 
Have rais’d to higher Pitch, to tell how kinde, 
How rare a friende, how deare, how choise a Treasure 


Sermon Preached before Members of the Brecknock Society and Others in the Parish 
Church of Llansantffraed on Low Sunday, 1951” Theology 56 (1953): 137-43. 

85 See the discussion of Henry’s medical translations, in the section on Thomas as a “pub- 
lisher.’ For an especially good treatment of the effects of the war experience on both 
Vaughans, see Nigel Smith, “Henry Vaughan and Thomas Vaughan: Welsh Anglicanism, 
‘Chymic’, and the English Revolution,” The Oxford Handbook of Literature in the English 
Revolution, ed. Laura Lunger Knoppers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 409-24. 
A recent article on the twins suggests their post-war writings show not only their reaction 
to the war but also an anti-Presbyterian universalism when it comes to the salvation of 
animals as well as humans—a universalist theology to go along with the universal knowl- 
edge of their theosophy. See Takashi Yoshinaka and Mai Matsummoto, “Eschatological 
Alchemy in Henry Vaughan and Andrew Marvell,’ The Seventeenth Century 36, no. 2 
(2020): 213-31. 

86 George Thomason (ca. 1602-1666) collected some 22,000 tracts published between 1640 
and 1661, which have belonged to the British Museum and British Library since 1762. 
Photographed in California during World War 11, they are now available in the Early 
English Books Online database (eebo.chadwyck.com). Thomason routinely wrote the 
date of acquisition on a book’s title page. 

87 Ariel Hessayon, “Humphrey Blunden,” ODNB, notes that it could have been a different 
Blunden. 
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My Fates have blest me with.... 


AMA, 57 


The poem suggests that Vaughan settled in London well before end of 1649, 
after he had brought suit against his enemies in Breconshire. 

Humphrey Blunden was a logical vendor of Vaughan’s book—the first English 
book with a dedication to the Rosicrucians or with explicitly Rosicrucian coun- 
sel.88 For Blunden was deeply involved in the effort to translate and publish 
the works of Jacob Boehme, whom English readers called Behmen. He had 
learned German and was in regular contact with the principal translators, 
John Ellistone and John Sparrow.®? He provided material for Durant Hotham’s 
Life of Jacob Behmen, impressing the author as an “ingenuous [i.e., ingenious | 
Publisher.’°° The study of Boehme had a religious fervor; according to the puri- 
tan minister Richard Baxter, Behmenists were a sect of religious Independents, 
not unlike the early Quakers: 


But they are fewer in number, and seem to have attained greater Meakness 
and conquest of Passions than any of the rest. Their doctrine is to be seen 
in Jacob Behmen’s Books, by him that hath nothing else to do, than to 
bestow a great deal of time to understand him that was not willing to be 
easily understood, and to know that his bombasted | padded, grandiose] 
words do signify nothing more than before was easily known by common 
familiar terms. 


The Behmenist doctrine was preached by radical Anglicans like Hotham’s 
brother Charles, an alchemist and astrologer who lost his benefice after the 
Restoration, and by Familists like John Pordage, who enjoyed the support of 


88 On the generally negative attitude toward Rosicrucians in England before 1650, see 
Willard, “De Furore Britannico: The Rosicrucian Manifestos in Britain,” 32-38. 

89 Margaret Harris Bailey, Milton and Jacob Boehme: A Study of German Mysticism in 
Seventeenth-Century England (New York: Oxford University Press, 1914), 56. On Sparrow, see 
Ariel Hessayon, “Jacob Böhme’s Foremost Seventeenth-Century English Translator: John 
Sparrow (1615-1670) of Essex,” Jacob Böhme and His World, ed. Bo Andersson et al, Aries 
Book Series, 25 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2019), 329-57. 

go Durand Hotham, The Life of Jacob Behmen (London: H. Blunden, 1654), Bar. 

91 Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae: or, Mr. Richard Baxters Narrative of the most 
Memorable Passages of His Life and Times, 3 parts in 1 vol. (London: T. Parkhurst, 1696), 
1:77. Baxter was more attracted to the mechanical or Epicurean philosophy that served 
as a counterpart to Blunden’s chemical philosophy; see David S. Sytsma, Richard Baxter 
and the Mechanical Philosophers, Oxford Studies in Historical Theology (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2017). 
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Elias Ashmole.?? It was millennial in outlook; indeed, Boehme had made proph- 
ecies about the fall of Babel in a book published by Blunden.%? One important 
prophecy, derived from Paracelsus, was that Elias (i.e., Elijah) would return as 
a master of alchemy. Gold would be made common, poverty would end, and 
the millennium would begin. Blunden’s best-selling author was William Lilly, 
an astrologer and almanac-maker who styled himself Mercurius Anglicus. Lilly 
owed much to Boehme and predicted in the 1640s that a group of wise men 
would soon come to England. 

The Rosicrucians were coming, it seemed; and the Behmenists were ready for 
them, because Boehme, like the early Rosicrucians, owed much to Paracelsus. 
A medical reformer, Paracelsus had taught that man was a condensation of 
the cosmos, that his astral body was pelted by a shower of heavenly ideas or 
astra, and that these astra could all be found in the human imagination.** 
He also taught that God had hidden a cure in every disease and a medicine 
in every herb. Medicines became more efficacious when heated, just as gold 
increased in purity when passed through the fire. “This completion [vollend- 
ung] is called alchimia,” he said,’ noting that medicine and alchemy could not 
be separated. Boehme worked with the imagination, through which Adam fell 
and through which one may become “againe impregnated of the Deity, and 
receive the New body in the Old.” The Rosicrucians engaged in medicine, 
shunning the old and vulgar alchemy of gold-making for new cures. Blunden 
himself seems to have engaged in Paracelsian chemistry and medicine. Baxter, 
who “very much loved” Blunden, remarked that the bookseller later “turned an 
extraordinary Chymist.”9” It seems possible that Blunden did not die before his 
trade was transferred to Lodowick Lloyd and may have simply changed profes- 
sions. An anonymous book of 1664, The Method of Chymical Philosophie and 


92 Christopher Hill, The Experience of Defeat: Milton and Some Contemporaries (London: Faber 
and Faber; New York: VikingPenguin, 1984), 220-22. 

93 Jacob Boehme, Mercurius Teutonicus; or, A Christian Information concerning the last 
times. Being Divers Propheticall Passages of the Fall of Babel and the new Building in Zion. 
Gathered out of the Mysticall Writings of that famous Germane author, Jacob Behmen, alias, 
Teutonicus Phylosophus, trans. and ed. [John Ellistone?] (London: H. Blunden, 1649). 

94 Owen Hannaway, The Chemists and the Word: The Didactic Origins of Chemistry, 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975), 22-32. 

95 Paracelsus, Essential Theoretical Writings, ed. and trans. Andrew Weeks (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2008), 210-211; Paragranum, bk. 3, par. 1. Also see 211, note 1, which addresses 
scholarly opinion as to whether “P[aracelsus] was closer to the practical or the spiritual 
pole of alchemy.” 

96 The Epistles of Jacob Behmen, aliter Teutonicus Philosophicus, trans. J[ohn] E[llistone] 
(London: Gyles Calvert, 1649), 69; Epistle 5, para. 10. 

97 Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae, vol.1, u. 
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Physick, has been attributed to Blunden.?8 The book has much to say about the 
Paracelsian topic of astral diseases and cures, especially in the treatment of 
plague victims.%9 

We learn more about Vaughan and Blunden from a pamphlet debate that 
began on September 12, 1650, with the appearance of Observations upon 
Anthroposophia Theomagica and Anima Magica Abscondita. The book was 
written by Henry More but printed under a pseudonym. More was almost a 
decade older than Vaughan and had an established position as a fellow and 
tutor at Christ's College, Cambridge. Along with his friend Ralph Cudworth, 
he was known as the most Platonic of the so-called Cambridge Platonists.!0° 
In Platonism, More seems to have found relief from the religious melancholy 
he had experienced since his Calvinist upbringing, when he worried about not 
being of the elect. However, as Wouter Hanegraaff has shown, Platonism was 
often regarded as a dangerous adjunct to the received Aristotelianism in the 
academy, since it served as a gateway for “oriental” ideas associated with the 
perennial philosophy.!©! More's early pronunciations about Platonism, in two 
volumes of philosophical poetry, had touched on debatable theological top- 
ics such as the immortality of the soul and the plurality of worlds. Vaughan’s 
outright rejections of Aristotelianism and his embrace of the philosophy of 
Hermes Trismegistus in its place must have seemed dangerously beyond the 
pale to More. The alarm over Vaughan’s radical Platonism naturally extended 
to Vaughan’s treatment of Rosicrucianism and Paracelsian ideas. 

More had written a commendatory poem for Charles Hotham’s Latin dis- 
course on the Teutonic philosophy of Boehme, delivered at Cambridge in 1646 
and published by Blunden in 1648. In the poem, More claimed ignorance of 
Behmenism, its language being too obscure.!°? By 1650, when Blunden pub- 
lished an English translation, More thought still less of Behmenism and of the 


98  Philagathou [Humphrey Blunden?], The Method of Chemical Philosophie and Physick 
(London: Nath. Brook,1664). The attribution to Blunden is written in an old hand in the 
copy now owned by the Folger Shakespeare Library. Nathaniel Brook kept his shop, at the 
Angel Inn in Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange. The penname Philagathou (“lover of good 
things”) appears in no other book I have been able to identify. 

99 See Lara Elyse Thorpe, “In middest of death’: Medical Responses to the Plague of 1665 
with Special Reference to John Allin,” (PhD diss., University of London, 2017), 42, 153. 

100 The nineteenth-century moniker “Cambridge Platonist” has been challenged in Dmitri 
Levitin, Ancient Wisdom in the Age of Modern Science: Histories of Science in England, 
c. 1640-1700 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 126-38. 

101 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy: Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture 
(Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 12-17 and passim. 

102 Charles Hotham, Ad Philosophiam Teutonicam Manductio (London: H. Blunden, 
1648), Cur—v. 
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hermetism with which Charles Hotham had blended it during parliamentary 
debates over the future of higher education. In a poem prefixed to the transla- 
tion, Durant Hotham asked More to “surcease thy soufr] affright” of Boehme’s 
“high mysteries.”!°3 When More wrote his Observations, he mocked the 
thought that Vaughan “should submit himself in the form of a breeching boy 
to the Fratres R.C.” while serving them “so unmercifully to whip and domineer 
over poor Aristotle” (Obs., 1). That is, he defended conventional school learn- 
ing against critics such as Vaughan and Hotham. By challenging Vaughan, he 
spoke out against a circle—much as Blackwood’s Magazine did in its review of 
John’s Keats’s first book of poems and of what its reviewer called the Cockney 
school of poetry. Vaughan responded in a tract written “Some ten dayes after 
the Presse was deliverd of my Adversaries MAURO-MANGO’” or Moorish pickle 
(mM, Ag3v). The debate ran to a second round in the spring and is sufficiently 
important to require separate treatment, in Chapter 4. We may note here that 
when More unmasked Eugenius Philalethes as Thomas Vaughan, he asked, “Art 
thou not the Chymicall Monkey that art very busie to little purpose about the 
glasses [vessels] of Harry Blunden, an honest man and an happy Operatour in 
Chymistrie as I hear?”!04 

Blunden’s bookshop “at the Castle [tavern] in Corn-hill” was a mecca for 
occultists, and Vaughan seems to have known several. He recommended 
Henry Pinnel’s translation of two Paracelsian works several years before it was 
issued by Blunden’s successor, Lodowick Lloyd.!°5 He sported with the con- 
cept of Christian astrology put forward in Lilly’s book of that title.°° He drew 
praise from John French, a translator of Agrippa,!©’ and from other writers on 
the occult. But did Vaughan join a group like the Astrologers Club, of which 
Ashmole and Lilly were members? Did Blunden belong to such a group? The 
only evidence is negative. After Vaughan concluded his debate with More, he 
took his next book to William Leake. In Aula Lucis, he claimed to write under 
“a command impos’d by my Superiors, etc., and to have added his postscript 
after “the same Authoritie recald their Commission’ (AZ, 16 [i.e., 37], Div). This 


103 C{harles] Hotham, An Introduction to the Teutonick Philosophie, trans. D.F. (London: Nath. 
Brooke, 1650), Bar. 

104 More, The Second Lash of Alazonomastix (Cambridge: Printers to the University, 1651), 88. 

105 Paracelsus, “Philosophy, Written to the Athenians,’ in Philosophy Reformed and 
Improved, ed. and trans. H[enry]. Pinnel (London: Lodowick Lloyd, 1657). The “glorious, 
Incomparable” Philosopha ad Athenienses was available in Latin, but Vaughan wrote, “you 
will shortly find it in English” (LL, 88). Lloyd took over Blunden’s business in 1654. 

106 William Lilly, Christian Astrology (London: Humph. Blunden, 1647); see AMA, Gar-v. 

107 John French, “Judicious Reader!” in Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Three Books of Occult 
Philosophy, trans. J[ohn] F[rench] (London: Gregory Moule, 1651), A8r. 
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may all be an elaborate ploy, part of Vaughan’s pretense that the book is not 
written by the author of Anthroposophia but by his friend S.N. (the last letters 
of Thomas and Vaughan and the common abbreviation of Latin sine nomine, 
“without name”). Or it may record a break with Blunden’s circle. The superi- 
ors may be spirits like Blake’s, as Foster Damon supposed,!°* or members of a 
secret society. Vaughan is playing tricks with the reader, in any case. Elsewhere 
he claimed to “have been instructed in all the Secret Circumstances” of the 
first matter (CT, 112), though he wrote earlier of God as his “School-Master’” 
(AMA, 19). 

After Aula Lucis, Vaughan took his next work to Giles Calvert, whose book- 
shop “at the West End of Pauls [Churchyard]” was later described as a “forge of 
the Devil.”!°9 Calvert had sold books by Ranters, Levellers, and Quakers as well 
as by Boehme and other mystics; in 1652 he issued The Fame and Confession of 
the Fraternity of R.C. with a preface by Vaughan. The preface stated clearly that 
the translation was made by “an unknown hand” and given to Vaughan “by a 
Gentleman more learned then my self’ (Fc, Agv). Vaughan denied that he was a 
Rosicrucian, saying, 


I have for my own part no Relation to them, neither do I much desire their 
Acquaintance: ... I was never yet so lavish an Admirer of them, as to prefer 
them to all the World, for it is possible and perhaps true, that a private man 
may have than in his possession, whereof they are Ignorant. 

A4v 


Such denial was protocol, perhaps, but Vaughan regarded the Rosicrucians as 
a group of minds, and books about them as major contributions to learning. 
This was not unusual; indeed, the manifestos called for a reform that could be 
interpreted literally as a social and religious revolution or allegorically as the 
perfection of the individual believer. 

Vaughan did belong to a group of chemists, however. In the spring of 1650, a 
Scottish chemist named William Hamilton identified the author who wrote as 
Eugenius Philalethes. Hamilton told the diarist and scientific organizer Samuel 
Hartlib: 


One Vaugham [sic] of Oxford is the author of Anthroposophia, who for 
some yeares hath tried chymical or physical conclusions [experiments]. 


108 S. Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1924) 206. 
109 Hill, The World Turned Upside Down, 301-02. 
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Hee now lives with Henshaw at Kingsington [Kensington] where they lay 
their head’s and hands together to see what they can produce.!!° 


Hamilton was a fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford, and a practicing alchemist; 
Thomas Henshaw was a former student of University College, Oxford, and, like 
his younger brother Nathaniel, an ardent royalist. Both went abroad to study 
during the civil wars, but they may have been related to the Henshaw captured 
with Vaughan at Rowtan Heath." 

Thomas Henshaw was a friend of Hartlib, who recorded the information 
about Vaughan in his day book or “Ephemerides.” Henshaw met Hartlib shortly 
after his return from exile on the Continent, where he had visited the great 
polymath Athanasius Kircher. The meeting took place at Hartlib’s house, in 
January 1650, arranged by the widely traveled chemist Robert Child. Henshaw 
had a large library of alchemical books and manuscripts—many of them col- 
lected by his parents, who were both practitioners of alchemy. Child thought 
Henshaw’s collection of chemical books was second only to Fludd’s, of which 
he made an inventory, and Child shared their passion for collecting books. 
Hartlib noted: 


Dr. Child is endeavouring to forme a chymical club with Hinshaw, 
Webbe, Vaughan, etc. 1. to collect all English Philosophical books or other 
Chymists. 2. all Ms. 3. to translate and publish them in one Volume. 4. to 
make all Philosophers [i-e., alchemical philosophers] acquainted one 
with another and to oblige them to mutual communications." 


110 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 28/1/58B; Feb.—May 1650; see OED, “conclusion,” noun 8. I have used 
the typewritten transcript of Hartlib’s diary prepared by Professor George H. Turnbull of 
the University of Sheffield, who brought the papers to its library. I am grateful to Professor 
Hans Aarsleff of Princeton, who gave me his microfilmed copy of Turnbull's transcript. 
The diary is now available, along with letters and other materials at The Hartlib Papers, 
www.dhi.ac.uk/hartlib/ (accessed June 13, 2022). A note on the visit to Fludd’s library 
appears in C.H. Josten, ed., Elias Ashmole (1617-1692): His Autobiographical and Historical 
Notes, His Correspondence, and Other Contemporary Sources Relating to His Life and Work, 
5 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), vol. 1, 76. Ashmole kept at least two of the manu- 
scripts from Fludd’s library (vol. 2, 600 and notes 6-7). 

111 It has been suggested that they were the N.L. and T.S. (i.e., Nathaniel and Thomas) who 
translated Michael Maier’s Themis Aurea (1618) as Themis Aurea: The Laws of the Fraternity 
of the Rosie Cross (London: Nath. Brooke, 1656). However, the work was dedicated to Elias 
Ashmole, who was led to believe the translators were Nathaniel and Thomas Hodges; see 
Josten, Elias Ashmole (1617-1692), vol. 2, 681. 

112 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 1650, 28/1/73A-B. 

113 Hartlib, Ephemerides, May—Oct. 1650, 21/1/63B. 
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A collector of manuscripts and a translator of rare works, hailed by the 
famous translator John French,"* Child was a driving force behind the effort to 
publish alchemical works and make them public. He was a friend of Ashmole, 
who would accomplish half of the effort to make the English alchemists avail- 
able to readers. (Ashmole published a volume of alchemical poetry in the ver- 
nacular, but he never completed his projected volume of alchemical prose.) 
Meanwhile, Henshaw’s club went beyond the reading of alchemy. In the sum- 
mer of 1650, Child told Hartlib: 


Hinshaw is about to put in practise a Model of Christian Learned Society 
in joining himself with 6 other friends of his owne familiar men [close 
acquaintances | of qualities and competencies, that will have all in com- 
mon, dedicating themselves wholly to devotion and studies, and separat- 
ing themselves from the world, by leading a severe life for diet apparel 
etc. Their dwelling-house is to bee about 6. or 7. miles from London. They 
will have a Laboratorie, and strive to doe all the good they can to their 
neighborhood etc.45 


In writing of this “Model of Christian Learned Society,’ Hartlib identifies 
Henshaw’s club with the Christianae Societatis Imago of Johann Valentin 
Andreae—a club proposed as a more rational and more explicitly Christian 
alternative to the Rosicrucian brotherhood." Hartlib had evidence to suggest 
the Rosicrucian manifestos were a hoax—perhaps perpetrated by Andreae, 
Hartlib heard, and perhaps intended to persuade an alchemist to reveal his 
secrets. Hartlib thought that it had succeeded, all the same, in establishing 
“a brave correspodency,’ and he hoped to rationalize the dream in an “Office 
of Address” for scientists around the world.!” Hartlib was also committed to 


114 French dedicated his translation of Agrippa “To my most honorable, and no less learned 
Friend, Robert Childe, Doctor of Physick,” noting Child’s “rational embracing of the Sublime 
Hermetical and Theomagical truths”; see Agrippa, Three Books of Occult Philosophy, bir. 
Vaughan’s poem on Agrippa (AT, 53-54) is reprinted following the title page (a2r). 

115 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 28/1/65A; May—Oct. 1650. For a fine survey of the club’s members, 
see Donald R. Dickson, The Tessera of Antilia: Utopian Brotherhoods & Secret Societies in 
the Early Seventeenth Century, Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 88 (Leiden, Boston, 
Cologne: Brill, 1998), 186-216. The meeting place was likely to be Henshaw’s house in 
Kensington, about six miles from St. Paul’s over the roads today. 

116 See J.V. Andreae, Christianopolis, ed. and trans. J.H. Thompson, International Archives of 
the History of Ideas, 162 (Dordrecht: Spring, 1999), 12-19. 

117 Charles Webster, The Great Instauration: Science, Medicine and Reform, 1626-1660 
(London: Duckworth, 1975), 67-77. 
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reform in religion and education. He shared the millenarian ideals of Andreae’s 
manifesto, translated by his friend John Hall under the title A Modell of a 
Christian Society."8 It seems quite possible that Vaughan served the group in 
the capacity of chaplain, for he had not given up his priesthood or his beliefs 
when he left his vicarage in Wales. 

Child, meanwhile, was interested in the Rosicrucians. He wrote to his friend 
John Winthrop, Jr., in Massachusetts of “letters yt came to a learned Dr from y® 
Fratres R.C.” announcing that “Helias Artista is borne,” another reference to the 
prophecy of Paracelsus." Child thought he had the brotherhood’s address in 
Strasbourg and gave it to Ashmole.!2° He had made a retreat the year before, 
to perform chemical experiments, and considered joining Henshaw’s group. 
He told Winthrop that he might join “6 or 7 gentlemen & schollars, who have 
resolved to live retyredly & follow their studyes & experiences, if these trouble- 
some times molest not” (162). These gentlemen scholars included two former 
fellows of University College, Oxford, who had been expelled by the parliamen- 
tary Visitors in 1648. Obadiah Walker had studied chemistry and medicine in 
Hamburg before returning to England at the urging of John Evelyn; Abraham 
Woodhead had served as tutor to Lord Capel. Both had studied with the great 
mathematician William Oughtred, who worked on alchemy and astrology as 
well as logarithms and the decimal system. Henshaw also studied at Oughtred’s 
rectory in Surrey and, in Hartlib’s words, “prevailed with Oughtred to publish all 
his mathematical tracts.”!?! Another member of Henshaw’s society was William 
Webbe, a dyer or brewer who served as a city councilor and later as a surveyor. 
Webbe was a student of alchemy; he transcribed a manuscript by the English 
adept George Ripley and knew a technique of extracting “better” metals from 
lead.!?2 Finally, there were “one Goodwin,” who had written “a special booke in 


118 Johann Valentin Andreae, Christianae Societas Imago ([Tiibingen: Eberhardt Wild], 1620); 
trans. by John Hall as A Modell of a Christian Society (London: n.p., 1647); the translation 
is dedicated to Hartlib (A2zr—A4v). See G.H. Turnbull, “Johann Valentin Andreae’s Societas 
Christiana,” Zeitschrift für Deutsche Philologie, 73 (1954): 407-32 and 74 (1955): 151-85; 
Carlos Gilly, Johann Valentin Andreae (1586-1986), 2nd ed. (1986: Amsterdam: Bibliotheca 
Philosophica Hermetica, 1987), 117-18. 

119 George Lyman Kittredge, Dr. Robert Child the Remonstrant (Cambridge, MA: G. Wilson 
and Son, 1919), 161. 

120 Josten, Elias Ashmole, 2:682 note 5. 

121 Henshaw spent nine months at Oughtred’s parsonage in Surrey after his second year at 
Oxford (i.e., ca. 1636). See Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Bennett, 924; Bennett's note. 

122 Hartlib noted in Jan. 1651 that George Starkey was lodging with Webbe; see Ephemerides, 
28/2/6a. Both men were more concerned with the operation of alchemy than the theory 
behind it. Starkey would become one of Vaughan’s fiercest critics. 
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Philosophy,”!#3 and perhaps Thomas Vaughan. 

The dedication to Magia Adamica, a work registered on October 2, 1650, sug- 
gests that Vaughan did not join Henshaw on the retreat. Addressing Henshaw 
as “my best of Friends,’ Vaughan recalls his checkered career. “I have sometimes 
seen Actions as various, as they were great,’ he writes, “and my own sullen Fate 
hath forc’d me to severall Courses of life” (MA, 2r-v). What follows is fragmen- 
tary, he adds, submitting it to Henshaw’s judgment: 


I here trouble you with a short Discourse, the Brokage and weake 
Remembrance of my former, and more intire studies; It is no labour'd Peece, 
and indeed no fit Present, but I beg your Acceptance as of a Caveat, that 
you may see, what unprofitable Affections you have Purchased. I propose it 
not for your Instruction, Nature hath already admitted you to her Schoole, 
and I would make you my Judge, not my Pupill. If therefore amongst your 
serious and more deare Retirements, you can allow this Trifle but some 
few Minutes, and think them not lost, you will Perfect my Ambition. 


MA, Aqr—v 


Vaughan may have stayed away from Henshaw’s “retirements’—indeed, may 
have been asked to stay away—because he did not accept the society’s spirit of 
open communication. In a discourse bound with Magia Adamica, he admitted 
that refusals to “prostitute” the secrets of alchemy “have made me almost dis- 
please my dearest friends” (cT, 12).!24 In any event, the society went the way 
of all utopias, nowhere. Henshaw became implicated in a royalist plot on the 
life of Cromwell and was driven into hiding. Child went to Ireland, writing to 
ask Hartlib whether Henshaw’s “college” was still active. Webbe worked on the 
Down Survey of Ireland and returned to London only to be duped by the young 
American alchemist George Starkey. Woodhead received a pension, which 
he used to set up a religious commune. “Hinshaw’s philosophers,” as Hartlib 
called them, may still have influenced the two major groups of Interregnum 
science: William Petty’s club in Oxford, which became a center of work on 
Oughtred’s papers; and Robert Boyle’s Philosophical or Invisible College in 
London, which promoted the open study of science and technology. Child and 
Webbe knew the founders of both groups. 


123 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 28/2/31A; Jan.—Oct. 1652. This could be Philip Goodwin, The Mystery 
of Dreames, Historically Discoursed (London: Francis Tyton, 1657); however, it seems 
unlikely that a dissenting minister would have found his way into Henshaw’s group. 

124 For the suggestion that Vaughan remained in Henshaw’s club for some years and, after 
marrying in 1651, brought his wife to live there, see Dickson, The Tessera of Antila, 202-04. 
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Boyle called his group the “Invisible College,’ in letters of 1646 and 1647, 
because it had no walls.!25 But he may have remembered the old joke about 
the Rosicrucians, said to be invisible because nobody had seen one, perhaps 
because they existed only on paper.!° Perhaps he intended his group to profess 
a reformed Rosicrucianism, like that of Henshaw’s club; perhaps too he wanted 
to condemn the secrecies of Vaughan. After a conversation with Boyle, near the 
end of 1650, Hartlib noted that “Vaughan in Terra Adamica [Magia Adamica] 
intimates sufficiently that hee understands or must have itself the Menstruum 
Universale by those secrets which Mr. Boyle knows of it.” Boyle may have taken 
offense from Vaughan’s story of a gentleman who pursues adepts as a spaniel 
springs for birds (CT, 135-36). Boyle was known to seek out alchemists, much as 
he distrusted them; Aubrey said Boyle would “not spare for cost to get any rare 
Secret.”!2” J.R. Jacob suggested that Boyle took exception to Vaughan’s theory 
of Adamic magic in his own writings about experimental philosophy, and 
Boyle's more famous preface to The Skeptical Chymist (1661) voiced infuriation 
with the verbal tricks and ill temper of alchemists, the sort of verbal sleight- 
of-hand that Henry More found in Vaughan’s writing. Boyle also informed 
Hartlib that the young American alchemist George Starkey “is about to refute 
Vaughan, as likewise to translate a chymical booke into English out of Latin.”!29 
The refutation was never made in any clear form,!° but Starkey’s choice of 


125 The Correspondence of Robert Boyle, 1636-1691, ed. Michael Hunter, Antonio Clericuzio, 
and Lawrence M. Principe, 6 vols. (London: Pickering & Chatto, 2001), vol. 1, 42, 58. The 
first letter, written in 1646, referred to the “new philosophical college, that values no 
knowledge, but as it hath a tendency to use.” The second letter, written to Hartlib in 1647, 
introduced the famous term. 

126 Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 223-24. 

127 Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 198. 

128 J.R. Jacob, Robert Boyle and the English Revolution: A Study in Social and Intellectual 
Change, Studies in the History of Science 3 (New York: Burt Franklin, 1977), 12 and notes 
on 200-01. Ch. 3 of Jacob’s book gives an excellent account of Boyle’s relation to the illu- 
minationist views in radical writings of his time. 

129 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 28/2/7B; Jan.—Apr. 1651. The Latin book of alchemy that Starkey 
planned to translate could have been the posthumously printed Introitus Apertus ad 
Occlusum Regis Palatium, for which see John Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, 2 vols. 
(Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1906), vol. 2, 192-94. 

130 In technical matters, Starkey was a follower of the Flemish alchemist Jan van Helmont, 
whereas Vaughan favored other alchemists, mainly of previous centuries, and never 
discussed Helmont. For a fine recent study of Helmont, see Georgiana D. Hedesan, 
An Alchemical Quest for Universal Knowledge: The “Christian Philosophy” of Jan Van 
Helmont (Oxford and New York: Routledge, 2016); also see Bruce Moran, Distilling 
Knowledge: Alchemy, Chemistry, and the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2009), 140. 
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a pseudonym was itself a response. Vaughan wrote as Eugenius Philalethes, 
the well-born lover of truth, Starkey as Eirenaeus Philoponus Philalethes, the 
peaceful, industrious lover of truth. With the pseudonym, he claimed to avoid 
the traits that Boyle, his prospective patron, hoped to avoid in the new group 
of invisibles. 

There was certainly an audience for news about alchemists, whether prac- 
ticing the art or simply dreaming of good fortune. A gossip sheet of April 1652 
reported that there were at least sixty practitioners in London at the time. The 
author, who called himself a “Student in Capnomancie” or divination by smoke, 
wrote mainly on astrology, but included three paragraphs about alchemy at the 
end. The first reported: 


One thing I had almost forgot, wherein the Astrologers have acquitted 
themselves gallantly, and it is: they foresaw in this yeare a mighty itching 
inclination to the Philosophers stone. What stars could tell it them? But 
that is true, I can bear witness: No less then sixty furnaces frying and boyl- 
ing several ingredients to this purpose, every one of them approving his 
own way, and laughing at the rest.13! 


The next paragraph offered a ridiculous formula for producing the Philosophers’ 
Stone. After collecting two gallons of morning dew, one is to add “Gnats grease” 
and “sixteen shakes of a country fiddle,” next to “calcine and sublimate” the 
mixture, then to pour it “betwixt two pots like buttered Ale.” It concludes, 
“And when you have done this, as Eugenius says, you have done a miracle” 
(6). Eugenius is, of course, Thomas Vaughan, who had written a parody of the 
alchemical process that also started with dew (AT, 26). This was his style, and 
a treatise printed in 1651 included this remark: “in a word, separate the Eagle 
from the Green-Lyon, then clip her wings, and you have perform’d a miracle” 
(AL, 17). 


5 Publishing 


A note on the title page of The Fame and Confession said that it was introduced 
in a preface by Eugenius Philalethes, while a short note from “The Publisher 
to the Reader” was signed by E.P. This Philalethes, or Vaughan, was not to be 
confused with the printer or stationer, respectively identified on the title page 


131 Galbrion Albumazar [Samuel Sheppard], Mercurius Phreneticus (London: n.p., 1652), 5. 
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as J[ohn] M/acocke] and Giles Calvert. Nor was he the translator or even the 
editor, for he explained in the note to the reader that the manifestos were 
translated by “an unknown hand” and that he would not “correct another 
mans Labours” (A3v). He was, rather, the person who brought the translation 
to Calvert with a long interpretative preface of his own. It should not puzzle us 
that he wrote the preface, when the manuscript was given to him by a “more 
learned” person; for he had been the first to introduce Rosicrucian themes and 
texts into English esoteric literature. But why release the manifestos in 1652 or 
at the shop of Calvert? 

The published text of the English manifestos bears a striking resemblance 
to a copy owned by David Lindsay, the first Earl of Balcarres, and dated 1632. 
I have suggested that Vaughan could have gained access to this manuscript, 
noting that Lindsay’s son-in-law, Sir Robert Moray, became Vaughan’s “great 
friend.”!32 However, it seems possible that the two versions descended from 
an earlier text, for each omits phrases that the other correctly retains.!93 This 
Urtext may have been the translation that belonged to Sir George Erskine of 
Innertiel, a companion of James I and a contemporary of David Lindsay. It 
may just as easily have been a copy in St. Mary’s Chapel, the oldest Masonic 
lodge in Edinburgh, into which Moray was initiated in 1641—his has been 
called the earliest Masonic initiation on record.!4 Lindsay and Erskine may 
have belonged to the same lodge, which was said to have admitted a Boswell 
of Auchinleck as early as 1600; both Lindsay and Erskine collected Rosicrucian 
and alchemical manuscripts.!*5 Scottish Masonry has long had a Rosicrucian 
coloring, preserved in Scottish Rite 21 and perhaps first voiced in a poem of 1638, 
where the “brethren of the Rosie-Crosse” are said to have “the Mason Word.”!36 
There is also a Rosicrucian grade in the Royal Order of Scotland, within British 
Freemasonry. However, the evidence remains circumstantial. Moray could 


132 Thomas Willard, “The Rosicrucian Manifestos in Britain,” Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America 77, no. 4 (1983): 489-95. Moray inherited Lindsay’s books, which he later 
donated to the Royal Society; see Robert Lomas, The Invisible College: The Secret History 
of How the Freemasons Founded the Royal Society, rev. ed. (2003; London: Transworld 
Publishers, 2009), 174. 

133 See EN. Pryce, “Introduction,” facsimile reprint of The Fame and Confession the Fraternity 
of R: C: (London; SRIA, 1923), 1-56, here 3-8. 

134 The record of initiation is reproduced in D.C. Martin, “Sir Robert Moray, F.R.S. (1608?- 
1673)” Notes and Records of the Royal Society of London 15, no. 1 (Jul. 1960): 239-50, here 
246. For a popular history of Moray’s life and influence, see Lomas, The Invisible College, 
where Moray plays a central part. 

135 For brief inventories of their work, see John Read, “Scottish Alchemy in the Seventeenth 
Century,” Chymia 1 (1948): 139-51, here 145. 

136 Henry]. Adamson, The Muses Threnody (Edinburgh: George Anderson, 1638), 32. 
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have brought the manifestos to France, where he was actively engaged in the 
exiled king’s behalf; he could have given a copy to Henshaw; but Vaughan had 
other sources, including the extensive collections of Henshaw and Childe and 
indeed of Fludd’s nephew. Child could have brought a translated copy from 
Fludd’s library.!37 

Moray and Henshaw were staunch royalists, as, of course, was Vaughan. It 
may seem strange, then, that Vaughan should take the manuscript to the shop 
of Giles Calvert, whose name had appeared on some of the most radical tracts 
of the era, by authors ranging from religious Ranters and Quakers to political 
Levellers and Regicides.!38 However, he was also a publisher of Boehme’s work 
in translation.!°9 He took many risks as a stationer and may have taken one in 
selling the Rosicrucian manifestos; for he never registered the book. Like other 
radicals, Calvert may have been fired by the zealous Protestantism in the man- 
ifestos, with their fury against “the Pope and Mahomet,’ and by the prognostica- 
tions of a reordered “Patria,” a sort of fifth monarchy (Con., 35, 36). He may have 
looked to the Rosicrucians as the apostles whose arrival was fervently awaited 
in revolutionary England. Calvert had already published a favorable reference 
to the Rosicrucians, in a book by the medical reformer Noah Biggs, and would 
do so again in a work by the educational reformer John Webster.!*° In Calvert, 
Vaughan found an appropriate vendor for the manifestos. This does not mean 
that Vaughan shared the radicalism of men like Webster, who was a disciple 
of the one-time Propagator William Erberry and whose book occasioned 
the complaint about the devil's forge. Simply by “publishing” the manifestos, 
Vaughan reinforced the dreams that magic could bring on the millennium. 

Vaughan wrote two other notes as a “Publisher,” both prefixed to books by 
his brother Henry. Nineteenth-century readers detected Thomas’s hand in the 
note to the reader of Henry’s Olor Iscanus, although the note is unsigned and 


137 The difficulties in establishing a manuscript tree for Vaughan’s edition are considerable. 
Scotticisms may have been added in some manuscripts and deleted from others. For 
the most thorough review of known manuscripts, see Adam McLean, “The Manuscript 
Sources of the Translation of the Rosicrucian Manifestos,” in Rosenkreuz als europäisches 
Phänomen in 17. Jahrhundert, ed. Carlos Gilly and Friedrich Niewohner (Amsterdam: 
Biblioteca Philosophica Hermetica, 2002), 269-85. 

138 Hill, The World Turned Upside Down, 301-02. 

139 Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers Who Were at Work in England, Scotland 
and Ireland from 1641 to 1667 (1907; repr. Oxford: Bibliographical Society, 1968), 42-43. 

140 Noah Biggs, Mataeotechnica Medicinae Praxeos (London: Giles Calvert, 1651), 45; John 
Webster, Academiarum Examen (London: Giles Calvert, 1654), 26. Both texts called for 
Rosicrucian reforms in science and the universities. For a full account of Calvert’s daring, 
see Ariel Hessayon, “Giles Calvert,” ODNB. 
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the title page says simply that the book of poems was “Published by a Friend.” 
Then in 1940, W.R. Parker argued that Thomas could not have been the friend, 
for Olor was registered for publication by Humphrey Moseley, the most emi- 
nent purveyor of literature, only five days after Thomas's Lumen de Lumine was 
registered by Humphrey Blunden. Parker thought that the friend must have 
been Henry’s neighbor Thomas Powell, whose Stoa Triumphans was registered 
by Moseley on the same day.!*? Hutchinson thought the friend must have been 
Moseley, noting that he claimed, “I have not the Author's Approbation to the 
Fact, but I have Law on my Side.”43 I have argued that both of these sugges- 
tions are mistaken.!*4 Henry’s Olor Iscanus was printed by T(homas) W(arren), 
who printed Thomas's Lumen de Lumine at the same time, and both were ready 
for sale in May. Moreover, both books had full-page engravings by the talented 
Robert Vaughan, who would soon begin work on the engravings for Ashmole’s 
Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum. Robert Vaughan (ca. 1660-ca. 1663) was a 
celebrated engraver of portraits and landscapes, who had been active in London 
since 1622. Meanwhile, Powell’s book was printed by J(ohn) G(rismond) and 
was not ready until September. It seems probable that Thomas took Henry’s 
book to Moseley, who was more likely than Blunden to attract the urbane, 
royalist audience for which Henry had written his secular poetry. It seems 
possible, moreover, that Thomas took Powell’s book to Grismond, as a printer 
more experienced with Latin texts. Powell’s Elementa Opticae, also printed by 
Grismond and issued in 1651, included prefatory poems by both twins and a 
frontispiece by Robert Vaughan (ca. 1600—ca. 1663). This talented engraver was 
not a close relative, but had established a solid reputation in London since 
setting up shop there in 1622.45 Later in 1651, he was hired by Elias Ashmole to 
prepare the plates for Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum (1652). 


141 See Louise Imogen Guiney, A Little English Gallery (New York: Harper, 1894), 76. 

142 William Riley Parker, “Henry Vaughan and His Publishers,” here 406. 

143 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 76. The book prepared by Powell was a translation: Vergilio 
Malvezzi, Stoa Triumphans: or, Two Sober Paradoxes, viz., 1. The Praise of Banishment. 2. The 
Dispraise of Honors, trans. T|homas] P[owell] (London: J.G., 1661). In a dedication of the 
book to a friend, Powell writes that he made the translation “debarred from better imploy- 
ment, to wit, of my function and ministry” (A3r). 

144 Thomas Willard, “The Publisher of Olor Iscanus,’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America 75, no. 1 (Jan.—Mar. 1981): 174-79; repr. in Essential Articles for the Study of Henry 
Vaughan, ed. Alan Rudrum (Archon Books, 1987), 201-09. 

145 Thomas Powell, Elementa Opticae (London: J. Grismond, 1651). For the poems, see A6r-v. 
Thomas’s appears first and plays with variations of the Latin oculus (eye). As noted earlier, 
Powell may have been Vaughan’s tutor at Jesus College. 
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I suspect Thomas was also the “Taster” who wrote the witty note “To the 
Readers” of Powell’s Humane Industry. Meanwhile, if Moseley had wished to 
assert his legal rights, as Hutchinson supposed—f he chose to make public a 
manuscript he had purchased, despite the author's request to suppress it—he 
would probably have called his note “The Stationer to the Reader.” He used this 
official title for his note to Milton’s poems of 1646,” although he had solicited 
them and could have called himself the publisher in either the word's older or 
its now-standard usage.!48 Further, if Moseley had released Olor against the 
Vaughans’ protests, Henry would hardly have sent him Primitive Holiness, a 
life of Paulinus, in 1654 or Hermetical Physick in 1655; nor would Thomas have 
brought Euphrates to Moseley in 1655. Indeed, one might turn the argument 
on its head to suggest that Thomas became a sort of literary agent, that he 
first approached Moseley with a proposal to issue the book of Cartwright’s 
drama and poems, which had been registered for print for several years before 
it finally appeared in 1651.49 The prefatory note “To the Reader” is unsigned, 
but it sounds in places much like the witty introductions in some of Vaughan’s 
own books.!5° 

Another publisher's note is prefixed to The Chymists Key (1657), where the 
title page indicates that it was “Published by Eugenius Philalethes” (WHV, 593). 
The book was registered by Lodowick Lloyd, who had taken over Blunden’s 
trade and had registered the expanded version of Silex Scintillans (1655). It 
contained a free translation from the Systema Medicinae Hermeticae Generale 
of Henricus Nollius, from which Henry had also taken the text of Hermetical 
Physic.*! The two translations have proved embarrassing for those critics of 
Henry Vaughan who want to separate the Christian poet from his brother 


146 Powell, Humane Industry (London: Henry Heringman, 1661), A2r—v; see Appendix 2 for 
the text of the unsigned commendation. 

147 John Milton, Poems (London: Humprey Moseley, 1645), A3r—A4y, here Agr. 

148 OED, “publisher,” noun 2a and 2b (consulted June 10, 2019). The current use of “publisher” 
(sense 2b) has its earliest example from 1710, with some exceptions perhaps from the now 
obsolete precedent of the person who prepares the book for the public (sense 2a). 

149 Moseley registered the book on May 4, 1648, noting that one play had been printed for an 
Oxford bookseller, whose permission to reprint the work would be required, and this at a 
time when Oxford was in the midst of the parliamentary visitation mentioned earlier; see 
G. Blakemore Evans, ed., The Plays and Poems of William Cartwright (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1951), 62—63. 

150 Cartwright, Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, {2r-]4r. See Appendix 4. The “Law” mentioned 
in the preface to Olor Iscanus may refer to the stationer’s right to the one previously pub- 
lished poem, in the volume cited here, or to Thomas's right to act for his brother. 

151 Foran excellent account of Heinrich Nolle and the Vaughans’ reasons for taking interest 
in his work, see WHY 3, 635-42. 
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the alchemist. Before L.C. Martin found a copy of The Chymists Key, it was 
possible to suggest that Henry made the translations at Thomas’s bidding. 
However, the introduction to the book asserts that “The Translator wanted 
not Judgement to choose what was Best in this Kind” (cK, A2r). A second 
line of defense holds that Nollius or Nolle is a moderate or even conservative 
writer compared to Thomas. This line has gone unchallenged, given the very 
slight attention that Nolle has received. But it must be observed that he was 
committed to Paracelsian reforms in a specifically Rosicrucian tradition. He 
studied with Joseph Duchesne, the French reformer who systematized the 
teachings of Paracelsus under the name of “hermetical physic.” He responded 
to Theophilus Schweighardt’s call for a Rosicrucian college where one could 
study all wisdom or Pansophia—a term later popularized by the great educa- 
tor J.A. Comenius. And he joined with Joachim Jungius in trying to establish a 
society for the restoration of hermetic medicine and philosophy at Rostock, to 
be called the Fraternitas Rotae Celestis.5* This group is thought to have been 
the first group of linguists in Germany and, in Leibniz’s opinion, the first group 
of Rosicrucians. Will-Erich Peuckert, one of the few modern scholars to write 
on Nollius, treats him as a Rosicrucian.!°3 The later researcher Carlos Gilly has 
found evidence that he was tried as a Rosicrucian in 1623 and dismissed after- 
ward from his university position in Giessen.!5+ Nolle was also a Lutheran pas- 
tor and preached in Darmstadt.!55 

The Nolle tracts are useful because they show what sorts of medical doctrine 
were associated with early Rosicrucianism. Moreover, in Henry’s free transla- 
tion and with his insertions, they show the reception these doctrines received 
in England and Wales. Nolle seems even-handed at first glance, for he says in 
Physica Hermetica, and Henry adds in the note “To the ingenious Reader” of his 
translation from that volume, “I honour the truth where ever I find it, whether 
in an old, or a new Booke, in Galen, or in Paracelsus” (WHV, 548). But it was 
a standard tactic of Paracelsus and his followers to fight closed minds with 
relatively open ones; thus an English Paracelsian claimed to try any useful pro- 
cedure, “be it eyther in Galen or Paracelsus; yea, Turke, Iewe, or any other infi- 
del.”56 Nolle showed his true colors when he called Galen “Antichristian’”—a 


152 Pryce, “Introduction,” 50. 

153  Will-Erich Peuckert, Pansophie: Ein Versuch zur Geschichte der weissen und schwarze 
Magie, 3rd ed. (Berlin: E. Schmidt, 1976), 357, 369. Peuckert suggests that Nollius, with his 
Paracelsian teachings about signatures (Signaturelehre), was closer than Andreae to the 
“spiritual roots of the Rosicrucians” (geistigen Wurzeln der Rosenkreutzer). 

154 Gilly, Cimelia Rhodostaurotica, 128-29 and 156-57. 

155 Wilhelm Hess, “Nollius, Heinrich,’ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. 23 (1886), 759. 

156 Quoted in Allen G. Debus, The English Paracelsians (London: Oldbourne, 1965), 70. 
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common charge of Paracelsians, including Thomas Vaughan, who wrote of 
“Galen the Anti-Christ” (AT, 50). Again, in The Chymists Key, Nolle condemned 
Galen and spoke ill of Aristotle (wav, 602, 612). The authors he praised were 
Paracelsians: Oswald Croll, Joseph Duchesne, Peter Severinus, and above all 
Michael Sendivogius.!%” In short, he was a fully fledged supporter of Paracelsus. 
While he dismissed vulgar gold-makers along with herbalists, he called for reju- 
venation with the “Physicall tincture” or “Philosophicall stone” (557). Health 
depended on the “strength and virtue of the Balsame,’ or life force, and nowhere 
was this stronger than in the panacea (551). Proper medication restored the 
body’s natural balance, and so allowed the “innate Chymist” in the stomach to 
digest food properly (565). 

What seems at first glance an old-fashioned care for the diet is actually 
homeopathy, “Upon which very consideration, that famous principle of the 
Hermetists is grounded: Every like is cured by its like” (WHV, 581).158 Nolle, like 
Paracelsus, maintained that the physician “must be an Alchymist skilfull in all 
spagirical operations,’ i.e., in the alchemical opening and shutting of bodies in 
order to “separate the pure from the impure” (580). He elaborated his theory of 
making remedies in the passage translated as The Chymists Key to Shut, and to 
Open. By studying the process of generation, the physician “could come to be 
acquainted with the true Menstruum of every body” (wHV, 597) and through it 
could “attaine to a most noble and matchlesse medicine’—a medicine “which 
perfectly cures all imperfect metals” as well as all diseases (603, 607). This was 
a Divine Science, learned by the light of nature and related to the true alchemy 
professed by Paracelsians and Rosicrucians. Nolle reissued the tract on genera- 
tion when he called for Pansophia (universal wisdom). This was to be as much 
theosophical as medical (“tam theosophica quam physica”), and the tract on 
generation was followed by tracts on regeneration and renovation.!59 

Henry Vaughan’s insertions and marginalia in both tracts show that he was 
at least as radical as Nolle. In The Chymists Key, he intensified the scorn of 
Aristotle’s errors by noting that they were “great and manifest” (wHV, 612). In 


157 For details, see the notes in WHV 3, 1292-1309. 

158 Henry’s use of “Hermetist” precedes the earliest example in the ozp by more than 
200 years. Henry also uses the word in his discourse “Of Life and Death,’ part of Flores 
Solitudinis (WHV, 296). There is a positive reference to Paracelsus on the soul later in the 
discourse (305). Calhoun, Henry Vaughan, 143-51, detects the influence of the Corpus 
Hermeticum in Henry’s treatment of the body-soul relationship in this discourse. 

159 Heinrich Nollius, Naturae Sanctuarium; quod est, Physica Hermetica (Frankfurt: Jonas 
Rosa, 1619); however, Henry Vaughan probably used a shorter version “De generatione 
rerum naturalium liber,” in Heinrich Nollius, Systemica Medicinae Hermeticae Generale 
(Frankfurt: Collegio Musarum Paltheniano, 1615), 129-51. 
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Hermetical Physick, he added his contempt for university-certified physicians 
and “the coyl [noisy disturbance] of Academical licentiated [licensed] Doctors” 
(581). He also elucidated the doctrine of signatures as taught by Paracelsus and 
Oswald Croll as well as Nolle.!6° Moreover, he compared the Galenists and 
Hermetists (his coinage): 


Now all the knowledge of the Hermetists, proceeds from a laborious man- 
ual disquisition and search into nature, but the Galenists insist wholly 
upon a bare received Theorie and prescribed Receits, giving all at adven- 
ture, and will not be perswaded to inquire further then the mouth of their 
leader. 


WHV, 550 


There is every reason to suppose that Henry Vaughan approved of Nolle, 
described on the title page of Hermetical Physick as a “famous and faithfull 
Chymist.” Nor is there reason to think that this was a passing fancy. At the 
end of a long career in medicine, he would complain, in a letter to Aubrey, of 
physicians who worked strictly in the physical world and avoided what Nolle 
called the theosophical one—physicians who “having once entered upon the 
practise, ... were loath to leave off, and learn to be acquainted with another 
world” (WHV, 693). Henry’s medical interests seem far closer to his brother’s 
than most readers of Silex Scintillans have been ready to concede. 

Thomas’s role as “publisher” of his brother's major books of poetry and prose 
suggests a closer relationship between the two than some admit. Hints at a still 
closer collaboration can be found in the last two works that Thomas took to 
Moseley, in 1655. Henry announced “a most accurate Treatise of Meteors, their 
Generation, Causes, qualities, peculiar Regions and Forms: what spirits gov- 
erne them, and what they signifie or fore-shew’—all of which would further 
the astrological points of Nolle.!*! Thomas remarked that “what I now reserve, 
as to Philosophical Mysteries may be imparted hereafter in our Meteorologie” 
(E, A5v). By “meteors” the Vaughans meant all atmospheric phenomena, as in 


160 Again, see the notes in WHV 3, 1310-16. In both texts, Nolle acknowledges the backing 
received from Moritz of Hesse, who had supported the teaching of Paracelsian medicine 
at University of Marburg and whose printer had been the first to issue the Rosicrucian 
manifestos. 

161 WHV, 561. This comment appears at the end of an asterisked note in Nolle’s chapter on 
external causes of disease. Nolle has just mentioned “Microcosmical Meteors,” i.e., effects 
in the little world of man comparable to those in the great world of nature. Henry explains 
that these occur by “Hermetic principles” of correspondence and promises further proof 
in an essay of his own. 
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the modern word “meteorology”: winds and rain along with the aurora and 
lightning were thought of as airy, watery, luminous, and fiery meteors. Few 
advances had yet been made on the Meteorologia of Aristotle, which had influ- 
enced writers as recent as Sendivogius. But Paracelsus had taught and Nolle 
wrote that “Corruscations,” “Fire-drakes,’ and the like had their counterparts 
“in the lesser world, that is in the body of man.”!6? These things, said Thomas 
Vaughan, “if the Mysteries they involve and relate to were distinctly laid down, 
would make an endlesse Discourse; for they contain all that Nature doth: and 
all that Art can do” (£, 22). Like most potentially endless discourses, the twins’ 
project was never completed, perhaps never begun.!®3 However, it suggests an 
ongoing exchange between the two. 


6 Profession 


The first law of Rosicrucians was “That none of them should profess any other 
thing, then to cure the sick, and that gratis” (Fam., 14). This response to com- 
plaints about the high fees and low morals of physicians had a precedent in 
Paracelsus and was echoed in the discourses of Thomas Vaughan. Of course, he 
was not bound by any such rule, unless he pledged, with Henshaw and others 
in the “Christian Learned Society,” to help the needy.!®* However, there is much 
evidence that he practiced medicine and belonged to a medical tradition that 
may be called Paracelsian or Rosicrucian. His terminology, his topical allu- 
sions, his sources, his collection of medical books, and even his lawsuits, all 
place him within the medical controversies of Interregnum England. 

When Henry Vaughan wrote to Aubrey, “My brothers imploymt was in 
physic and Chymistrie,” he added, “My profession allso is physicke, which 
I have practised now for many years with good success” (WHV, 464). One may 
infer that the twins had similar practices, but that Thomas could specialize 


162 WHV, 562. For a sense of what Vaughan’s “meteorology” might have looked like, see one 
possible source: Robert Fludd, Philosophia Sacra & vere Christiana seu Meteorologia 
Cosmica; see also the commentary in Joscelyn Godwin, The Greater and Lesser Worlds 
of Robert Fludd: Macrocosm, Microcosm, and Medicine (Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 
2019), 202-10. 

163 Srigley, “Thomas Vaughan, the Hartlib Circle and the Rosicrucians,” 38-40, suggests 
Vaughan once planned a memoir under the title Aqua Vitae: Non Vitis. It seems unlikely 
that he ever intended to publish the notebook to which he attached that title. See 
Vaughan’s comments there at 105v; 240. 

164 Turnbull, “Johann Valentin Andreae’s Societas Christiana,” 160. 
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in the making of medicines because he lived in London. Nevertheless, the 
words “physic” and “chemistry” were almost synonymous among the followers 
of Paracelsus. The Swiss physician had urged other medical doctors to work 
with their hands, to prepare their own medicines and perform their own sur- 
gery rather than rely on apothecaries and barber surgeons. This was not to 
debase medicine into a craft, he insisted, but to raise it to a religion; it was to 
co-operate with God, who healed the great world of nature as the physician 
healed the little world of man. In every disease God had hidden a cure, and 
in every herb and stone a medicine. The medicine became more efficacious 
when heated, as gold increased in virtue when passed through fire. Paracelsus 
refused to praise a physician who was not also an alchemist, that is, a man who 
could diagnose an ailment but could not prepare the remedy. In his large book 
on surgery, he insisted: “Preparation and knowledge must never be separated 
from each other, that is, alchemy from medicine.”!®> A French physician sys- 
tematized the teachings of Paracelsus as Chymicall, and Hermeticall Physike,!68 
and the term implied a dual distinction: it described a type of medicine that 
used chemical compounds not always found in nature, whereas orthodox 
medicine used herbal cures or “Galenicals,” and it described a type of chemis- 
try that, unlike natural philosophy or vulgar alchemy, had the practical end of 
restoring health. Nolle was described as a “Chymist” on the title page of Henry’s 
Hermetical Physick and as a “Physician” in the Thomas's note to The Chymists 
Key (WHV, 547; CK, A2r), so inseparable were the two roles. 

In London, the Royal College of Physicians had the authority to inspect 
the wares of chemists who produced the new chemical medicines in order to 
ensure their quality. The College could not prevent a chemist from prescrib- 
ing a chemical cure; however, it had limited power to prevent a self-appointed 
or “upstart” practitioner from presenting himself as a properly trained and 
licensed physician. A Dr. Robert Fludd, Jr., a nephew of the licensed physi- 
cian, was forced to complete his medical studies and receive accreditation 


165 Paracelsus, Werke, ed. Will-Erich Peuckert, 5 vols. (Basel and Stuttgart: Schwabe, 1963- 
1968), vol. 2, 427; Der Grossen Wunderartzney, bk. 1, chap. 13, par. 5. 

166 Joseph Quercetanus (Joseph Duchesne), The Practise of Chymicall, and Hermetical 
Physicke, trans. Thomas Timme (London: Thomas Creede, 1605). On the work of 
Duchesne, see Debus, The English Paracelsians, esp. go—-101. Also see Hiro Hirai, “The 
World-Spirit and the Quintessence in the Chymical Philosophy of Joseph Du Chesne,” 
in Chymia: Science and Nature in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. Miguel Lopez- 
Pérez, Didier Kahn, and Mar Rey-Bueno (Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars, 2010), 247-261, 
here 249-52, Hirai discusses the equating of Nature and the world soul, also found in 
Vaughan’s treatises. 
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from Oxford University in the 1620s.!67 There is no record of contact between 
Vaughan and the College; however, there is a document suggesting that he may 
have given advice based on astrology, as some physicians routinely did. A man- 
uscript in the collection that includes his chemical notebook—a manuscript 
prepared by the astrologer William Lilly, whom Vaughan may have known 
through their associations with Humphrey Blunden—includes some fifteen 
folio pages of notes taken from papers by a Vaughan thought to be our Thomas 
Vaughan.!© However, all the evidence militates against the attribution. First, 
Lilly was almost two decades older than Thomas Vaughan. When he sent the 
notes to his friend Elias Ashmole, in 1666/67, he attached a message saying he 
copied the records of older practitioners when he “first studied Astrology.” This 
would have been in the early 1630s, when the Vaughan twins were preparing 
for university. The other Vaughan used astrology to advise people about things 
they had lost, rumors they had heard, and matters of love and marriage. In 
some instances, such as sexual attraction, there might be a “conclusion” point- 
ing to the use of a potion with the right planetary connection, but there seems 
to be a good deal of sheer curiosity on the clients’ part, such as “How many hus- 
bands?”!69 Thomas Vaughan joked about Lilly’s effort to Christianize predic- 
tive or judicial astrology.!”° However, he may have used astrology with patients, 
as did Henry Vaughan. In a letter to John Aubrey, Henry regretted “That the 
most serious of our our profession have not only an vnkindness for, butt are 
persecutors of Astrologie” (WHV, 693). 

Thomas Vaughan’s first discourse, written at Oxford, denounced the “Piss- 
pot Doctors,” who practiced a relatively useless form of uroscopy (AT, 29), based 


167 “Fludd, Dr. Robert Junior,’ Physicians and Irregular Medical Practitioners in London 
1550-1640: Database, 2004, www.british-history.ac.uk/ (accessed on June 13, 2022). No 
such charges are recorded against Thomas Vaughan, the only Vaughan cited being a ship’s 
surgeon who denied having treated people on land. 

168 London, British Library Ms Sloane 3856, fols. gov-104v; dated 1666/67 in Index to the 
Sloane Manuscripts in the British Museum, ed. Edward J.L. Scott (London: British Museum, 
1904), 544. No first name is recorded, but Scott assumes the reference is to the Thomas 
also “called Eugenius Philalethes.” I am grateful to Judith Mawer of Exeter University for 
drawing my attention to this manuscript. 

169 See Lauren Kassell, Medicine in Elizabethan London: Simon Forman: Astrologer, Alchemist, 
and Physician (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2007). This book updates its controversial pre- 
decessor: A.L. Rowse, Sex and Society in Shakespeare’s Age: Simon Forman the Astrologer 
(London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson; New York: Scribner, 1974). Also see Lauren Kassell, 
Michael Hawkins, Robert Ralley, and John Young, “Casebooks Project,’ A Critical 
Introduction to the Casebooks of Simon Forman and Richard Napier, 1596-1634, https:// 
casebooks.lib.cam.ac.uk/about-us/casebooks-project (accessed June 13, 2022). 

170 See AMA, G2r-v. 
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on color and odor. It also slighted the orthodox approaches to medicine, sin- 
gling out scholasticism as “A meer Apothecaries Drug, a mixture of inconsis- 
tent, Contrary Principles, which no way agree with the Harmony, and Method 
of Nature” (62-63). But Coelum Terrae, written after he came to London, vented 
his full scorn. The long years of university training for a physician—fourteen 
years at Oxford and eleven at Cambridge—meant little to him, nor did the 
years of apprenticeship for apothecaries: 


I advise my Doctors therefore, both Divines and Physicians, not to bee too 
rash in their Censures, nor so Magisterial in their Discourses, as I have 
known some Professors of Physic to be: who would correct and under- 
value the rest of their Brethren, when in Truth they Themselves were most 
shamefully ignorant. It is not ten, or twelve years Experience in Druggs 
and Sopps can acquaint a man with the Mysteries of God’s Creation. 

CT, 135 


Even the chemical physicians came in for criticism—the “Flint, and Antimonie- 
Doctors, who make their Philosophical Contrition with a Hammer” (while poi- 
soning patients with heavy metals), for they removed all the potency from 
their substances, as though they were cooks and broilers (cT, 107). Vaughan 
hinted broadly that he could prepare the panacea; but in the companion tract, 
he maintained, with Nolle, that “Diet is a prime Rule in Physic, far better indeed 
than the Pharmacopaea” (MA, 59). When he wrote his last work, five years later, 
he could say with conviction that Aristotle was useless to the physician, who 
needed more than names and notions: “how false this is, God knows, and man 
may also know it if he considers but those two Obstructions of Life, sickness 
and poverty” (E, 63). 

These are passing references only; Vaughan’s overriding concern in all the 
discourses was cosmological and not medical. Nevertheless, he wrote about 
the hermetic cosmology that Paracelsus had presupposed when asking phy- 
sicians to study the great world so that they could treat the little world—the 
side of Paracelsianism that had been rejected by the medical establishment 
in London, in what Debus termed “the Elizabethan compromise.” Like the 
older alchemists, he thought that there was but one medicine—the elixir 
prepared by restoring the first matter to its original perfection—and he was 
never far from this subject. When he promised to explain the “Physicall Work” 
or “Efffects” of the Rosicrucians, he discussed the philosophical salt and the 


171 Debus, The English Paracelsians, ch. 2. 
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second stage of the alchemical opus. Later, when he introduced the work of 
Nolle, he again wrote about alchemy. He clearly preferred the laboratory to the 
consulting room. Under the laws in London, he could have prepared chemi- 
cal remedies for sale to apothecaries, subject to inspection by the Society of 
Apothecaries and the College of Physicians. But amid the confusion of the 
Commonwealth period, he could have dispensed and prescribed as well, and 
so could have maintained a complete medical practice. 

Unlike most European countries, England did not achieve a full separation 
of medicine and pharmacy until the nineteenth century.!”? Nor was there a 
firm boundary between the apothecary and the chemist. Even in London, 
where physicians and apothecaries had their own guilds or colleges, jurisdic- 
tional disputes abounded, with physicians trying to stop apothecaries from 
prescribing drugs and apothecaries trying to stop others from dispensing 
them. Efforts to restrain chemists and unlicensed physicians met with scant 
success during the Interregnum. The College of Physicians, once so powerful 
that it could threaten a member with imprisonment or put the unlicensed son 
of John Dee out of practice, lost all authority. Its very power worked against 
it; for with the number of physicians in London limited by statute and with 
the rapid migration to the city caused by crop failure and civil strife, there 
arose an acute shortage of physicians—perhaps one for every 5,000 people.!”3 
Moreover, as patients tired of being bled or purged at the first sign of illness, 
they hearkened to promises of wonder drugs. Chemists grew bolder about pre- 
scribing drugs and even argued, in Paracelsian fashion, that they were better 
healers than physicians.!”4 Some “metal-brewing Paracelsian[s]” were outright 
quacks, as Thomas Nashe had implied in a brilliant satire of medicine men in 
the Elizabethan Age.!” The itinerant preacher Lawrence Clarkson, a former 
Ranter and future Muggletonian, seemed almost surprised to have cured peo- 
ple when, in hard times, he turned to “Astrology and Physick.”!”6 Other upstarts 


172 Edward Kremmers and George Urdang, History of Pharmacy: A Guide and a Survey 
(Philadelphia: J.P. Lippincott, 1940), 88. 

173 Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 5. 

174 C.R.B. Barrett, History of the Society of Apothecaries of London (London: Stock, 1905), 
53-58. Also see Cecil Wall, History of the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries of London, 
vol. 1: 1617-1815, ed. H. Charles Cameron, rev. E. Ashworth Underwood (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1963), 55-56. 

175 Thomas Nashe, “The Terrors of the Night” in id., The Unfortunate Traveller and Other 
Works, ed. J.B. Steane (Harmondsworth, MX: Penguin Books, 1972), 208-50, here 229; first 
published in 1594. 

176 Laur. Claxton (Laurence Clarkson), The Lost Sheep Found (London: for the author, 
1660), 32. 
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developed steady and successful practices. Nicholas Culpeper, an apothecary’s 
apprentice who left London to join Cromwell's army, returned as a “Physician 
and astrologer,” seeing as many as forty patients a day. His great work was to 
demystify medicine by making medical texts available in English. He even 
translated the Pharmacopoeia Londoniensis, inserting savage remarks about 
the physicians and apothecaries of his day.!”” 

Thomas Vaughan never signed himself M.D.; and though Henry Vaughan 
used the title after 1671, it seems most likely that he only took the degree, as 
other so-called “upstart physicians” had done, “in the University of Utopia.”!”8 
The twins could have received medical instruction at Oxford or at the Inns 
of Court but were probably self-taught and at best licensed by the Bishop of 
London—or the Bishop of Saint David’s, after 1660. Being fluent in Latin, they 
met the only prerequisite for medical study. Henry assembled a collection of 
medical books, fourteen of which are now held by the Library Company of 
Philadelphia.!”9 He dated some of the copies when he signed them, the ear- 
liest date being 1654. He is thought to have been in London at the time, visit- 
ing Thomas,!®° and to have undertaken his medical studies during the visit.!8! 
Thomas had been studying medicine since at least 1652, having signed one 
medical book that year (Fig. 1).!8? This was a sober book, much admired by 


177 See F.N.L. Poynter, “Nicholas Culpeper and the Paracelsians,” in Science, Medicine, and 
Society in the Renaissance: Essays to Honor Walter Pagel, ed. Allen G. Debus, 2 vols. 
(New York: Science History Publications, 1972), vol. 1, 201-20. 

178 Quoted in Ronald S. Wilkinson, “George Starkey, Physician and Alchemist,” Ambix 1, no. 3 
(1963): 121-52, here 143. 

179 Wolf, “Some Books of Early English Provenance in the Library Company of Philadelphia,” 
The Book Collector 9 (1960): 275-84; here 283. 

180 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 196. 

181 Thomas O. Calhoun, The Achievement of Silex Scintillans (Newark, DE: University of 
Delaware Press; London: Associated University Presses, 1981), 34. 

182 Jean Pecquet, Experimenta Nova Anatomica (Paris: Sebastian Cramoisy and Gabriel 
Cramoisy, 1651). This book provides innovative research on the workings of the lymphatic 
system. Fig. 1 shows the flyleaf inscription with Thomas's signature, motto, and date of 
acquisition. The book is now in the Library Company of Philadelphia. Judith Mawer of 
Exeter University has found other books with Thomas Vaughan’s name and motto in 
the National Library of Scotland, including a Paracelsian medical text: Johann Hartman, 
Tractatus Physico-Medico de Opio, ed. Johann Georg Pelshofer (Wittenberg: Johann 
Riihner, 1635). The motto “Deo duce: comite Natura” (with God as guide, nature as com- 
panion) is found in Av (107v; 246, and elsewhere). It resembles a sentence in Johann 
Heinrich Alsted’s Systema Mnemonica Duplex (Frankfurt: Paletheniana, 1610), 61; lib. 1, 
cap. 3: “Deo duce, comite natura, experie[n]tia magistra invere via, ut huic morbo medici- 
nam facerunt” (With God as guide, nature as companion, experience as teacher [one can] 
find the way to make a medicine for this illness). On Alsted’s popular guide to memory, see 
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FIGURE1 Thomas Vaughan’s signature and motto. 
Front flyleaf in Jean Pecquet, Experimenta 
Nova Anatomica, 1651 
COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


the great English anatomist William Harvey. When he read it, Henry added 
a note on hydropsy over the initials H: V: S:—ie., Henry Vaughan, Silurist. 
Henry also prepared his own formulary of medicines, now sewn into his copy 
of Hippocrates’s aphorisms. As a country doctor, he was obliged at times to 
compound his own drugs, and so had more in common with Thomas's practice 
than one might suppose.!83 

London saw an attempt at a new alternative between the society of phy- 
sicians and the guild of apothecaries: a Society for Chemical Physicians 


Frances A. Yates, The Art of Memory (London: Routledge; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1966), 375-77- 

183 See Donald R. Dickson, “Henry Vaughan as Country Doctor,’ Explorations in Renaissance 
Culture 33, no. 2 (2007): 171-195, and Donald R. Dickson, “Henry Vaughan’s Medical 
Library,” Scintilla 9 (2005): 189-209. 
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whose members prepared the various and competing remedies they pre- 
scribed. However, this occurred only during the plague of 1665-1666, and the 
group’s petition for a royal charter was never granted. More will be said about 
this group later in the chapter. It was formed when Vaughan was otherwise 
employed, and drew its practitioners from across the political spectrum.!64 

The most compelling evidence of Thomas’s medical profession is to be 
found in the notes he kept on specific experiments made with materia med- 
ica: Experimenta quaedam particularia ad rem medicam facientia (Certain 
Particular Experiments for Making Medicine; AqV, 19r; 46-47). He took time 
out from his search for the oleum universale to test an oil to heal gout (oleum 
resine contra podagram)—a topical stimulant with a turpentine base that is 
similar to treatments in use today (AqV, 25r; 62-63). He did not have gout him- 
self, though he once feared that he might become gouty (AqV, 17v; 45); so he 
must have tried the preparation on a patient. 

Vaughan repeatedly asserted, “I have tried this” (hoc expertus sum) or noted 
that a procedure would produce “a most noble medicine” (medicamenta noblis- 
sima: 8v, 19r; 22, 46). He tried a formula “much vaunted” by Paracelsus (multa 

fabulatur) and gave his own “true” version, leading to a universal solvent (men- 

struum) and a particular one (32r; 76-77). He used scarabs and opiates as well 
as mercury and sulfur, and he sought arcana (secrets) of medicine as well as 
alchemy. These notes, dating from the late 1650s, disprove the supposition that 
Vaughan abandoned laboratory experiments for “philosophizing.”!85 To the 
contrary, Vaughan seems to have abandoned philosophy for chemistry. 

Still further evidence of Vaughan’s profession is found in depositions relat- 
ing to a suit that he filed in Chancery on May 18, 1661.186 Vaughan claimed that 
one Edward Bolnest had approached him four or five years earlier, seeking 


184 Fora fine recent account, see Peter Elmer, “Society of Chemical Physicians (act. 1665- 
1666),” ODNB, DOI https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/107538. For a longer treatment 
of the group’s objectives, see Harold J. Cook, The Decline of the Old Medical Regime in 
Stuart London (Ithaca, NY, and London: Cornell University Press, 1986), 147-62. On the 
professional politics involved in the group’s creation, see Andrew Wear, Knowledge and 
Practice in English Medicine, 1550-1680 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 
356-58. For the larger historical context, see Jonathan Barry, “The ‘Compleat Physician’ 
and Experimentation in Medicines: Everard Maynwaring and the Restoration Debate on 
Medical Practice in London,” Medical History 62, no. 2 (Apr. 2018): 155-76. 

185 F. Sherwood Taylor, The Alchemists, Founders of Modern Chemistry (New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1949), 218-19. 

186 See Rudrum, “Biographical Introduction,’ 17-21; also see Lawrence Principe, “Edward 
Bolnest.” ODNB. 
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instruction in “naturall phylosophy and chimicall physicke” and offering to 
pay for lessons. Bolnest had broken the agreement, once he “learnt the prin- 
cipals and rules,” and had forced Vaughan to write a promissory note in the 
amount he had been paid. Later, Bolnest returned the note in exchange for “a 
certain physicall receipt,’ only to sue Vaughan for the money. Vaughan por- 
trayed himself as a practitioner of Paracelsian medicine and contended that he 
knew formulas well worth the twenty or thirty pounds Bolnest had paid him— 
total payments for the lessons were to have been 300 pounds. Bolnest, how- 
ever, portrayed Vaughan as a swindler. In a legal deposition, he claimed that 
Vaughan had persuaded him to lend money and goods toward an attempt to 
make the philosopher's stone. He denied that Vaughan had any formula “worth 
a Scholars acceptance.” As evidence of Vaughan’s shortcomings, he cited the 
works of Eugenius Philalethes, full of “strange and strong delusions.” Rudrum 
thinks that Bolnest was lying (20), but has found no evidence that the case 
was ever tried. It may be noted that Bolnest turned to “Chimicall physike” as 
a profession. He was a charter member of the Society of Chymicall Physitians, 
a group of primarily Paracelsian physicians licensed in June of 1665,!857 and 
he wrote two books of chemical remedies. In the postscript to one book, 
addressed “To the Ingenious and Physically Studious Reader,’ Bolnest offered 
“instruction, and assistance” in “the Spagyric Art,’ much as Vaughan had done 
for him.!88 Vaughan did not join the new society, as his old rival George Starkey 
may have done. He was always one to work alone. 

In a letter to Robert Boyle, dated January 16, 1652, Starkey sent an update 
on Vaughan, whom he considered a “very great philosopher” if not necessar- 
ily a good alchemist. Vaughan had recently married, as we shall see, and had 


187  Bolnest’s name is among the eight in a broadsheet by William Goddard, Marchmont 
Needham, Edward Bolnest, Thomas Williams, Everard Manwaring, George Thompson, 
Thomas O. Dowd, and Richard Barker: Advertisement from the Society of Chymical 
Physicians, Touching Medicines by them prepared, in pursuance of his Majesties Command, 
for the Prevention, and for the Cure, of the Plague (London: John Starkey, 1665). See also 
Henry Thomas, “The Society of Chymical Physitians: An Echo of the Great Plague of 
London, 1665,” in Science, Medicine, and Society in the Renaissance: Essays to Honor 
W. Pagel, ed. Allen G. Debus, 2 vols. (New York: Science History Publications, 1972), vol. 
2, 56-71. 

188 Edward Bolnest, Medicina Instaurata, or; A Brief account of the true Grounds and Principles 
of the Art of Physick (London: John Starkey, 1665), 149-51, here 150. Bolnest survived 
the plague of 1665-1666 and again offered “my assistance to the Ingenious Students in 
Physick” in the postscript to his Aurora Chymica: or A Rational Way of Preparing Animals, 
Vegetables, and Minerals for A Physical Use (London: John Starkey, 1672), [147]. 
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learned what there was to know about the “sophic stone.” Starkey also gave 
testimony to support Bolnest’s claims of fraud: 


he cheated diverse greedy people who had produced over two thousand 
pounds among themselves for the sake of gold. He communicated his 
secret to them—under oath of silence—for money. His fraud has been 
uncovered, and it greatly stinks!!89 


The amount of Vaughan’s “imposture’—2000 pounds sterling, the equivalent 
of a quarter-million in today’s pounds—seems highly unlikely. But the possi- 
bility of disappointed students and clients is ever present, both in alchemy and 
in alternative medicine. 


7 Marriage 


Vaughan claimed to have learned chemistry on his own, to have been taught by 
God and nature and not by other people, except in their books. He also claimed 
that his discourses contained “the fruit of my own experience,” and he added: 


Ican truly say of my own, for with much labour have I wrung it out of the 
Earth, nor had I any to instruct me; for I was never so fortunate as to meet 
with one man, who had the abilities to contribute to me in this kind. 

E, A5v—A6r; Ecclesiasticus 38:4 


He valued most of all the research he conducted during the mid-1650s, when 
he was married to a woman named Rebecca. His marriage to her, on September 
28, 1651, came at the time when he sought to end his public career as Eugenius 
Philalethes. He had delivered Aula Lucis to the press that month, designed as 
a coda to his early works or a comment on them, and would return to print 


189 William Royal Newman, Gehennical Fire: The Lives of George Starkey, an American 
Alchemist (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1994), 222. Translated from Latin 
with a note that the 2,000 pounds is a conjectural rendering of ultra bis mine minis (332, 
note 61). The full letter, with translation and notes, appears in George Starkey, Alchemical 
Laboratory Notebooks and Correspondence, ed. William Newman and Lawrence Principe 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004), 56-65. It has also been reproduced with 
a translation in Boyle’s The Correspondence of Robert Boyle, 1636-1691, vol. 1, 11-18, here 
114-15. A footnote states that “Starkey condemned both Vaughan and Glauber... as sellers 
of alchemical secrets, linking their work to vulgar profit motives.” 
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only when invited to write a preface for the Rosicrucian manifestos, printed 
the following year. We know almost nothing about Rebecca beyond Thomas's 
memories.!%° It seems to have been a love match, for she brought no dowry 
other than her maiden Bible, and they seem to have contemplated a private 
life supported by his knowledge of alchemical medicine rather than public 
preaching or teaching. 

Thus began a new phase of productivity, which continued until Rebecca’s 
death on April 17, 1658. Within the year following her death, he began his one 
surviving notebook, “Aqua Vitae: Non Vitis” (Water of life: not of the vine). He 
meant it to be a memorial of their years together, specifically of their studies. 
The notebook is now in the British Library's Sloane Collection of manuscripts. 
It may have passed through the hands of Walter Charleton, a contemporary 
chemist who collected manuscripts and other curiosities and left his collec- 
tion to Sir Hans Sloane. It also passed through the hands of Edward Reynolds, 
perhaps the Bishop of Norwich, who signed the book at fol. 107v; 246. The man- 
uscript consists of 108 leaves, numbered in a modern hand. Vaughan seems to 
have begun it shortly after Rebecca’s death. Later in 1658, he turned the book 
over and began a more systematic account of their experiments, adding a title 
page in what is now the front of the book. After filling much of the front sec- 
tion in 1659, he began to fill blank pages in the back. He made the last dated 
entries in 1662, at which point the two ends were joined. With few exceptions, 
the personal entries were written in English, in the back of the notebook, and 
have been included in modern editions of Vaughan’s works. The remaining 
entries cover roughly three-fourths of the book and have become less of a 
mystery to readers with the edition prepared by Donald R. Dickson, who has 
translated the Latin entries. He has done the couple the courtesy of identify- 
ing the manuscript as that of Thomas and Rebecca Vaughan, for the initials 
“T.R.V.” throughout the chemical notes suggest Thomas meant to give Rebecca 
credit for what they achieved in their work. The notebook includes an “Aqua 
Rebecca,” so called because (Thomas writes) “my dearest wife showed me this 
from holy Scripture ... nor would I have ever found it by another way” (101v; 
230-31). Vaughan does not cite chapter and verse, but he says, “This water is a 
very notable arcanum for medicine just as for alchemy.’ 


190 See, however, Donald R. Dickson, “The Alchemistical Wife: The Identity of Thomas 
Vaughan’s ‘Rebecca,” Seventeenth Century Review 13, no. 1 (1998): 36-49. Since Rebecca 
was said to be the daughter of a minister and since she was buried in Meppershall, 
Bedfordshire, Dickson speculates that she may have been the daughter of Timothy 
Archer, the curate of St. Mary’s Church in Meppershall. However, he notes that the surviv- 


ing transcript of the parish register does not mention the birth of a Rebecca Archer. 
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From these few personal notes, we learn that Thomas and Rebecca first 
lived at the house of Mr. Coalman in Holborn, where Thomas learned “secrets” 
of working on salt ammoniac and niter (104v; 240-41). Later they moved to 
the Pinner of Wakefield, a public house somewhere between Holborn and 
Highgate on Gray’s Inn Road. The name of this house came from a ballad in 
the Robin Hood cycle.!* It was there, Vaughan wrote, that “the Gates opened” 
and he made his greatest discoveries: 


to the End wee might live well, and exercise our Charitie, which was 
wanting in neither of us, to our power: I employ’d my self all her life time 
in the Acquisition of some naturall secrets, to which I had been disposed 
from my youth up: and what I now write, and know of them practically, I 
attained to her in Dayes, not before in very truth, nor after: but during the 
time we lived together att the Pinner of Wakefield and though I brought 
them not to perfection in those deare Dayes, yet were the Gates opened to 
me then, and what I have done since, is but the effect of those principles. 
AqV, 105V; 240 


This early entry must be weighed against Vaughan’s claim of 1650 that he knew 
the first matter intimately and had “seen it, and felt it ten thousand times” 
(MM, 34). It must also be set against his confession of 1655 that, for three years, 
he had “laid aside the true subject; and was contented to follow their Noise, 
who will hear of nothing but Metalls” (£, A4v). He had intuited the workings 
of nature as a youth and had performed experiments at Thomas Henshaw’s 
house. He thought he had seen the first matter in dew drops, a theory illus- 
trated in the anonymous Mutus Liber (1677).!°* However, he could not isolate 
it and turned to other substances. His preface to the Rosicrucian manifestos 
showed a special interest in salts. Paracelsus had added salt to the mercury 
and sulfur that the Arabian alchemist Jabir ibn Hayyan known as Geber in the 
West, thought were the basis of all metals, thus giving alchemists a trinity of 
substances, known as the tria prima or “first three.” 


191 See Thomas Deloney (d. 1600), The Jolly Pinder of Wakefield (London: P. Coles, 1674) and 
OED, “pinner; noun 2. For an annotated text, see “The Jolly Pinder of Wakefield,” in Robin 
Hood and Other Outlaw Tales, ed. Stephen Knight and Thomas H. Ohlgren, Middle English 
Texts (Kalamazoo, MI: Medieval Institute Publications, 1997), 469-75. 

192 For sample pages of the Mutus Liber, see Stanislas Klossowski de Rola, The Golden 
Game: Alchemical Engravings of the Seventeenth Century (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1988), 266-84, esp. 270. 
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By 1655, Vaughan had realized the error of this “Tergiversation [back-turning]| 
of mine” (E, 105) and returned to his early principles. Two years later, when he 
wrote the preface to The Chymists Key, he showed a continued interest in the 
dew of alchemists and offered to write of “a mysterious experience which I have 
lately seen,” possibly in an experiment with aerial niter.!9 This description, 
perhaps part of his projected book on meteorology, was never published, and 
his grief at Rebecca’s death offers a possible explanation. Vaughan concluded 
the notebook entry just cited by acknowledging the help he had received from 
Rebecca as he searched for the principles of his art: 


I found them not by my owne witt, or labour, but by gods blessing, and 
the Incouragement I received from a most loving, obedient wife, whome 
I beseech God to reward in Heaven for all the Happines and Content shee 
affoorded mee. I shall lay them downe heere in their order, protesting 
earnestly, and with a good Conscience, that they are the very trueth, and 
heere I leave them for his Use, and Benefit, to whome god in his provi- 
dence shall direct them. 


105V; 240 


Before marriage, he had considered women “fitter” for laboratory work than 
men, “for in such things they are more neat and patient, being used to a small 
Chimistrie of the Sack-possets [drinks made from curdled milk and wine], 
and other finicall Sugar-sopps [bread puddings]” (cT, 18). After writing these 
words, Vaughan had Rebecca prepare the eye water mentioned earlier, and 
she could indeed have kept records.!%4 She was literate; indeed, she owned 
two Bibles as well as a copy of a popular guide to devotion.!9 Vaughan’s first 
experiments with niter, at Mr. Coalman’s, grew out of experiments he had 
performed earlier in the year; in May 1651, the alchemist William Backhouse 
reported that Vaughan “wrought much with the spirit of saltpeter and of late 


193 CK, A6v. See Allen G. Debus, “The Paracelsian Aerial Niter,’ Isis 55 (1964): 43-61. 

194 In early modern Europe, the preparation and administration of medicaments for com- 
mon illnesses was the province of women, who often prepared recipe books for use in 
their families. Robert Boyle’s older sister, Lady Ranelagh, was especially noted for her 
preparations. See Elaine Leong, Recipes and Everyday Knowledge: Medicine, Science, and 
the Household in Early Modern England (Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 2018), 33-36. The Wellcome Institute Library in London has more than 200 house- 
hold books, with medicinal and culinary recipes dating back to 1600. 

195 AqV, 106v; 244. Lewis Bayly, The Practise of Pietie, 2nd ed. (London: Iohn Hodgets, 1613). 
Written by the chaplain to King James I and dedicated to the future Charles I, this popular 
book went through many printings into the eighteenth century. 
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he added the May-dew to it.”!6 Later, at the Pinner of Wakefield, he searched 
for the universal solvent, and discovered a miraculous oil; however, he forgot 
the formula and feared that he would be “much troubled” before he found it 
again (85v; 189). This “Forgettfullness” suggests that he was ever an intuitive 
worker and hoped to review and consolidate the discoveries of his years with 
Rebecca. 

What he had forgotten was probably “the Secret of extracting the oyle of 
Halcali, which I had once accidentally found att the Pinner of Wakefield, in the 
Dayes of my most deare Wife.” (121; 31). Dickson has identified this oil as alkali, 
whereas Waite thought that it might be a “Sacramental Name for his First 
Matter.”!97 However, it should be noted that the modern distinction between 
acids and bases was not established until after Vaughan’s death, and then by his 
younger contemporary Robert Boyle.!98 Moreover, the ability to subdue strong 
acids made the alkali itself seem close to the fabled alkahest of Paracelsus, the 
universal solvent, almost miraculous. Vaughan said the Arabic words hali cali 
had the same sense as the Latin summum bonum (LL, 42), and he was reputed, 
in Wood’s words, to be “an understander of some of the Oriental Languages.” 
Meanwhile, an early dictionary of Paracelsian and other chemical terms sim- 
ply calls alkali the “Symbolical principle of the Chemists.”!99 Vaughan wrote 
that this secret was taken from him “by a wonderfull Judgement of god,” and 
was restored “On the same Day my deare wife sickened, being a Friday”; by this 
he may have meant the same day of the month or week in a later month. On 
the next page, Vaughan wrote the formula for the Menstruum Universale, also 
dated 1658 and using the same base as the mysterious oil. He then recorded 
“An Admirable and Most True Secret, Discovered in the Days of my Dearest 
wife,’ adding praise of God and a wish to be taken to him—all this under the 
entwined initials T.R.V. (13r; 32-33). 


196 Josten, Elias Ashmole, 2:575. 

197 Dickson, Thomas and Rebecca Vaughan’s AQUA VITAE: NON VITIS, 249-50; Waite, xli. 

198 See Thomas Willard, “Testing the Waters: Early Modern Studies,’ Bodily and Spiritual 
Hygiene in Medieval and Early Modern Literature, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin and 
Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2017), 568-98, here 581-86. 

199 Martin Ruland the Elder, A Lexicon of Alchemy, trans. [Julius Kohn], ed. Arthur Edward 
Waite (London: privately printed, 1893), 19; Martinus Rulandus, “Alcali, Principium sym- 
bolicum chymicorum,” in Lexicon Alchemiae (Frankfurt: Zacharias Palthenius, 1610), 26. 
For information on the fascinating lexicon and its author, see Thomas Willard, “Hard 
Places: Paracelsian Neologisms and Early Modern Guides,’ Multilingualism in the Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Age, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin and Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 
2016), 355-93, here 375-77. 
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There is an entry from April 17, 1659, the anniversary of Rebecca’s death. It 
introduces a series of “secret [chemical] Spirits, discovered in the days of my 
dearest wife.’2°° For Vaughan, the rediscovery of his Hali Cali was “the greatest 
Joy I can ever have in this world, after her Death.” It probably occurred after 
some searching on his part and well after her death (121; 31). He was feeling less 
remorse about his actions while she lived. Then, on the night of April 16, 1659, 
Vaughan dreamed of “a strange person, and of a dark Countenance,” who told 
him that a white flame would erupt from the toes of his left foot. He consid- 
ered this a presentiment of impending death, perhaps from complications of 
gout, and found it strangely comforting. Since Rebecca’s death, he had longed 
to die so that he could be reunited with her; he could then keep his vows to 
her and his faith in God. He had recorded six other dreams and referred to a 
seventh, all concerned with dying and with the dead. He paid attention to such 
dreams, still convinced that “the Interpretation of Dreams belongs to Magic” 
(MA, 36) and impressed that Rebecca had foretold his father’s death, in 1654 
(89v; 202). He was inclined to interpret details physiologically or chronologi- 
cally as signs of his own illness and death; but a modern psychologist would 
more likely notice a grieving process—from his early realization that Rebecca 
was a good person, falsely accused during her lifetime; to a glimpse of her heav- 
enly state, dressed in green like the nature goddess Thalia of Lumen de Lumine; 
and, nearly a year after her death, to a vision of her as his heavenly bride. In the 
next dream, she handed him a knife to smooth the rough end of a broken stick, 
another sign of recovery. The dream of the dark man, or “Evill Genius,” is the 
last in the series, and Vaughan is relieved to find that the face is less distinct, 
thinking this means that he has mended his life. After this, he recorded no 
more dreams—and fewer prayers. The chemical notes continued in 1659, with 
addenda in 1661 and 1662, but the mourning period was over. 

The chemical notes have intrigued modern readers. A.E. Waite, who first 
called attention to the notebook and once planned to publish all the entries, 
was committed to the view of Vaughan as a purely spiritual alchemist. At first 
he thought that the notes were “thamaturgic recipes.”2°! Later, when he rec- 
ognized that they could only be chemical, he insisted that no one could know 
whether Vaughan had performed any of them.?°? Eluned Crawshaw made a 


200 AgqV, 14v; 36-37. The discoveres continue on 151-171; 38—42. 

201 Arthur Edward Waite, “Biographical Preface,’ in The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan 
(Eugenius Philalethes) (London: George Redway, 1888), v11-xv1, here 1x. 

202 Waite, 444. Also see Arthur Edward Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy: Its Development 
and Records (1926; London: Stuart Watkins, 1969), 283. Other responses to the personal 
notebook entries are discussed in Chapter 4. 
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more careful study of “Aqua Vitae” in her doctoral thesis, which includes a com- 
plete transcript. She concluded subsequently that Vaughan worked in the labo- 
ratory “to promote his own spiritual progress.” However, she found his symbols 
“indecipherable,” and so did the historians of science to whom she submit- 
ted her transcript.2°% The work in the laboratory does not seem far from the 
alchemy that Vaughan describes in his little books. The same names appear— 
Artephius, Morienus, and Zadith at one place—but they seem to be there as 
confirmation that he has performed what they once produced (26r; 65). 

The formulas in “Aqua Vita” are enigmatic chiefly because they give only 
contents with almost no measurements—weight more than volume, types of 
heat rather than degrees, and time in units of days at the least. Such decisions 
are left to the operator, whom Vaughan would have called the artist. This was 
not unusual for the time, as one can see by comparing Vaughan’s procedures 
with those of Paracelsians such as Gerard Dorn.” They are grouped together, 
in either instance, as various ways to prepare a substance or to work on it. 
Vaughan also gives the steps in a larger process, an Ars Tota (3r; 6) or a Cabala 
Metallorum (6r; 16). In many places he follows other authors, and they are the 
alchemists whom he most valued in his printed work. He draws most often 
from pseudo-Raymond Lull but also from Arnoldus and Pontanus, Sendivogius 
and d’Espagnet; he draws from the Turba Philosophorum of the Arabs, the 
secret book of Nicholas Flamel, and from the Aurelia Occulta of Beatus, which 
he considered a Rosicrucian work. In some cases, he may be copying notes 
for study, as Waite suggests; elsewhere he claims to list the secrets he learned 
while living with his wife. There are signs throughout that he is searching for 
the philosophers’ stone or the alchemical rebis, and one of the last entries, 
from August 8, 1662, concerns the extraction of the secret humidity for the 
second work of alchemy (45v; 102-03). Practical discoveries occur almost inci- 
dentally.2°> He could find many secrets for his liber arcanorum (36r; 82) with- 
out finding the great secret of the adepts. In short, he is practicing spiritual 
alchemy, but not in the way that Waite understands the term; it is spiritual in 


203 Eluned Crawshaw, “Thomas Vaughan and ‘that slidinge science, Alchemy,” Anglo-Welsh 
Review 18 (1970):146-55, here 155. See Eluned Crawshaw, “The Alchemical Ideas of Thomas 
Vaughan and Their Relationships to the Poetry of Henry Vaughan” (PhD diss., University 
of Wales, 1970). 

204 Gerard Dorn, “Tractatus Varii, de Vera Praeparatione et Usa Medicamentorum 
Chemicorum,” Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1, 592—682. 

205 Looking at a photographic reproduction of the manuscript, my late wife, a pharmaceuti- 
cal chemist with good high school Latin, exclaimed, “He has just made....!” She named an 
old analgesic, anti-inflamatory, or diuretic drug and its main ingredients. 
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contrast not to physical alchemy but to vulgar alchemy—spiritual in the way 
that Fludd used the term to describe the work of the Rosicrucians.2 
Vaughan’s last major discourse, Euphrates, was printed at the same time as 
Henry Vaughan’s Hermetical Physick and for the high-end stationer Humphrey 
Mosely, to whom Thomas had taken Henry’s Olor Iscanus at the same time that 
Humphrey Blunden was registering Lumen de Lumine. Thomason received 
his copies of Euphrates and Hermetical Physick in June 1655. For some rea- 
son, Moseley only registered Euphrates in August. Perhaps he had expected 
something other than what Thomas had delivered to his book stall in Saint 
Paul’s Churchyard. Perhaps the important point is that Thomas’s three years of 
drudgery in the school of metals, bemoaned in Euphrates, may have included 
some of his time with Rebecca, though it was over well before her death. 


8 Patronage 


His mourning over, Vaughan led a life of near invisibility, so far as the records 
are concerned. His notebook entries continued as late as August 1662, and he 
lived for nearly four years after that. However, there are hints of intellectual 
contacts, reaching from Whitehall to Oxford and from secret societies to the 
newly formed Royal Society. 

In 1659, Samuel Hartlib made his last entry on Thomas Vaughan, and per- 
haps the most intriguing. Hartlib’s son-in-law Frederick Clodius, who was a 
student of alchemy, “lighted very providentially” on a wandering adept who 
was visiting London, and from this man he received a French manuscript and 
promises of healing powders and roots. Hartlib also received a letter from the 
adept, written in riddling Latin and delivered by his son-in-law in November 
1659 (Fig. 2). At the end of this letter, Hartlib noted that it was presented “as 
one of the greatest Philosophical Secrets affording as much riches as hee 
[the author, the recipient, or both] could desire.”2°’ To his diary entry about 


206 Fludd, Apologia Compendaria, [24]; “Epilogue Authoris ad Fratres de Rosea Cruce.” 

207 Hartlib Papers, 29/6A (1659). One possible candidate for this role is Johann de Monte- 
Snyder or Snyders (1625-1670), a native of the Rhineland Palatinate who traveled widely 
in Europe and eventually settled in the Netherlands. In addition to performing appar- 
ent transmutations of base metal to gold, he wrote several alchemical treatises under 
his own name and is often said to be the author of Reconditorium ac Reclusorium 
Opulentiae sapientiaeque Numinis Mundi Magni, cui deditur in titulum Chymica Vannus 
(Amsterdam: Johann Jansson, 1666), a text translated from German into Latin during a 
visit he made to London a few years earlier, when Snyder was known to be there. He 
was among Isaac Newton’s favorite alchemical authors; see William R. Newman, Newton 
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the stranger, Hartlib added: “The said Adept[us] is mightily hunted after by 
Vaughan. It appeares by this Adeptus that hee is a Member of a Society and 
that one of them lives in Lincoln-Shire having a peculiar Motto or Tessera 
wherby they are distinguished.”2°* A further note about this society makes it 
clear that there was a Rosicrucian connection: “A knight in Lincoln-shire S[ir] 
Brownloe is held a Rosaecrucian and hath the Tessaram of Antilia.”2°9 Hartlib 
used the word “Rosicrucian” in the general sense that was becoming common 
in England, attached to anyone who kept his secrets. Thus Izaak Walton, think- 
ing that fish could smell as well as see, suggested that there might be a magic oil 
known to “some chimical men, that, like the Rosci-crutions, yet will not reveal 
it”210 However, Hartlib had long associated the Rosicrucians with the mem- 
bers of a German order that Andreae had proposed: the Societas Christianae or 
Antilia. Indeed, his main informant on the Rosicrucians in the 1630s also told 
him about Antilia. The tessera, a password or sign of membership, identified 
Brownloe’s fellow initiates as members of an order about which Hartlib had 
learned before coming to England from Germany. 

Although Hartlib’s note on Vaughan is ambiguous, and could be taken to 
mean that the adept was a Rosicrucian, it seems to identify Thomas Vaughan 
of London as an aspiring member of that “philosophical society.” Little known 
to Vaughan’s biographers, this is the strongest evidence that he once sought 
the acquaintance of a supposed Rosicrucian. Hartlib had heard of the Antilia 
as early as 1630 and learned more after hearing of Brownloe’s group, writing to 
several friends that the group went back to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War and was also known as Macaria.?! That Vaughan “mightily hunted” after 
the traveling adept seems to belie the indifference of his 1652 preface to the 


the Alchemist: Science, Enigma, and the Quest for Nature's “Secret Fire” (Princeton and 
Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2018), 223-45. 

208 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 29/8/6A; 1659. Side notes in the manuscript say, “Vaughan” and 
“Phil.[osophical] Society.” See Dickson, The Tessera of Antilia, 350. Antilia was the name 
of arumored island in the Atlantic, perhaps related to the Antilles but also regarded as an 
Atlantis-like utopia. 

209 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 29/8/12A; 1660. Perhaps this was a son of Sir Richard Brownlowe 
(1553-1638), a court official in Lincolnshire. 

210 Izaak Walton, The Compleat Angler or the Contemplative man’s Recreation (London: Rich. 
Marriott, 1653), 227. 

211 Hartlib Papers, 27.34/5A—B; from Johann Fridwald, Nov. 28, 1629, and to John Worthington, 
Oct. 15, 1660, and Dec. 10, 1660. In the second letter to Worthington, Hartlib compares 
the secrets of later “Antilians” to the “cheats” of the Rosicrucians [transcribed as “the 
Fraternity of the Holy Cross”); Hartlib Papers Project, WORTH 24. Hartlib’s famous “office 
of address” was a direct rebuke to such secrecy. 
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manifestos; however, it could also show a renewed interest after his period of 
mourning for Rebecca. 

Vaughan seems to have been a traveler himself before he heard about this 
supposed Rosicrucian in London, toward the end of 1659. There is evidence 
that he attended the commencement exercises at the University of Padua on 
August 7 of that year, perhaps while traveling as the companion to a wealthy 
amateur? He had no doubt heard about the famous medical school there 
from a former English graduate such as Robert Child. Alan Rudrum has pre- 
sented the possible evidence, but ruled it out on the ground that the signature 
in the visitor’s register does not seem to be in Vaughan’s handwriting (21). The 
name Thomas Vaughan was hardly rare; indeed, Hartlib corresponded with a 
man of that name who served as rector of the Anglican church in Smarden, 
Kent. Even the “Cambro-Britannus” in the visitor’s register only narrows the 
field somewhat. However, there is a notable piece of evidence to suggest that 
our Vaughan was indeed at the famous University of Padua and played a spe- 
cific role in the commencement. It appears in a pamphlet attributed to his 
self-appointed rival and merciless plagiarist John Heydon. 

In 1660, a pamphlet appeared under the title The Ladies Champion. The full 
title explained that it was “Confounding the author of The Wandring Whore,’ a 
gentleman’s guide to the demi-monde of Restoration London, the first volume 
of which appeared earlier that year.?! Accordingly, the Champion's book was 
said to be “Approved” by six notorious bawds, including Priss Fotheringham, 
a middle-aged madam mentioned in the Wandring Whore pamphlets. The 
title page identifies the champion as one Eugenius Theodidactus (“gentleman 
taught by God”), a pseudonym used by the occultist John Heydon, further 
discussed Chapter 4. However, the description following Heydon’s name was 
as scornful as could be: “Powder-Monkey, Roguy-Crucian, Pimp-master-gen- 
eral, Universal Mountebank, Mathematician, Lawyer, Fortune-teller, Secretary 
to Naturals [simpletons], and Scribler of that infamous Piece of Non-sense, 
Advice to a Daughter.’2+ Heydon had married the widow of Nicholas Culpeper 


212 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 190-91, note 7. 

213 SeeJohn Garfield, The Wandring Whore, Volumes 1-5 (1660-1661; Exeter, England: The Rota 
Press, 1977; a final volume appeared in 1663). Also see Melissa M. Mowry, The Bawdy Politic 
in Stuart England, 1660-1714 (Aldershot, Hants and Burlington, VT: Ashgate Publishing, 
2004). The index identifies a dozen references to the “wandring whore” pamphlets, which 
are seen as a sign of increased freedom of the press under the restored Stuart monarchy. 

214 Eugenius Theodidactus, The Ladies Champion (London: n.p., 1660). Thomason received 
his copy, on Dec. 13, 1660. Thomason apparently did not receive the first instalment of The 
Wandering Whore, but he received the second instalment on Dec. 5, 1660. 
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and had taken over his practice as an astrological physician, issuing books to 
advertise his talents. Many of these were issued as Rosicrucian approaches to 
medicine and society, with whole pages lifted directly from books by Vaughan 
and other recent authors, and never with acknowledgment.?!5 The little book 
mentioned at the end of the subtitle, Advice to a Daughter, was directed to 
Culpeper’s one surviving daughter, Mary, with contents stolen from older con- 
duct books.?!6 The champion wrote in presumed response to the pornographic 
series, but his full scorn was directed at Heydon, whom he thinks, or pretends 
to think, produced that series. (As the champion notes, other people were 
arrested on suspicion of writing it; however, he assumes that Heydon was well 
known to London prostitutes.) He begins: 


Oh! for a Leg, an arm, a limb of that Devil incarnate, the woman-hater 
and enemy to multiplication, the Author of the Wandring whore.... Thou 
didst first begin with private whores, Cuckolds, and Cuckold-makers under 
the notion and name of Mercurius Philalethes, but that element was too 
hot to hold, come this will be out of the frying pan into the fire.?!” 


Heydon had written under the name Mercurius Philalethes when he pub- 
lished an old, late sixteenth-century manuscript he found among Culpeper’s 
papers.?!8 Elias Ashmole, who was preparing another manuscript of the origi- 
nal work for publication, only to find it released as “the Child of one Eugenius 
Theodidactus,” had some harsh words for the plagiarist.?! But the one to throw 
this false Philalethes “in the fire” was clearly, by his style and vehemence, the 
man who had told Henry More, “How doe I kick thee like a Foot-Ball, thou 
senselesse, insipid Mulatto!” (sw, 121). Toward the close of his brief rant in The 
Ladies Champion—fourteen pages printed on one octavo sheet—the narrator 
exclaims: 


I'de have thee to know I am a learned Asinus, ex quovis ligno non sit mer- 
curius; the Devil's in thee for understanding if thou knowest that too: for 


215 See Thomas Willard, “Heydon, John (Eugenius Theodidactus), “1629 England f ca. 1654 
London?” in Dictionary of Gnosis & Western Esotericism, ed. Wouter J. Hanegraaff et al. 
(Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2006), 570-71 and works cited there. 

216 Eugenius Theodidactus [John Heydon], Advice to a Daughter, In Opposition to Advice to a 
Sonne (London: Francis Cossinet, 1658). 

217 The Ladies Champion, 3. 

218 John Heydon, A New Method of Rosie Crucian Physic (London: Thomas Lock, 1658). 

219 Elias Ashmole, ed., The Way to Bliss: In Three Books, Made Publick, By Elias Ashmole, Esq. 
(London: Nath. Brooke, 1658), Azv. 
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I believe thou were never at the Uni--sity of Padua, where I acted the part 
of Ignoramus, instead of Commencing.2° 


In Renaissance universities, graduating students would demonstrate their 
skills in the “trivial arts” of grammar, logic, and rhetoric by successfully debat- 
ing an opponent who played the role of ignoramus or prevaricator for comic 
effect. It is thought that Milton’s Satan argues like such an ignoramus, who 
clearly has the wrong side of things. The detail here makes it seem likely that 
Vaughan did visit Padua. 

The ladies’ champion, who is clearly not Heydon, picks up on the queries 
in the second book of the “wandering whore” publications—for example, 
query 18, “Whether Betty Lawrence being so impudent with Captain L—— of 
Wapping did not deserve kicking.”?2! The champion ends by asking “Whether 
Heydon the Universal Mountebank, did study Arts and Sciences in Jacobs-well- 
Colledge in White chappel during his cornuting,’ i.e., whether Heydon learned 
about bawdry (and was cuckolded) during a spell at the Jacob's Well prison in 
East London’s Whitechapel (14). The author of a recent study of these pam- 
phlets notes that, while almost all of them may be attributed to John Garfield, 
“information about who wrote The Ladies Champion is vastly more difficult 
to come by. The author never signed his work.’2?? Perhaps the outcry against 
Heydon’s supposed “Rosicrucian Physic” will help to make the identification. 

If Vaughan somehow made contact with Rosicrucians in Lincolnshire or 
another such a group, it may explain why he did not return to his rectory after 
the Restoration. In 1665, the new Bishop of St. David’s wrote that “Thomas 
Vaughan clerke M.A. was Ejected out of the Rectory of Llansantffraed for non- 
subscription and left the Diocese.’2?3 Perhaps the bishop misremembered; for 
Vaughan had been ejected by the Propagators, and his rectory was presented, 
shortly after the Restoration, to Thomas Lewes, with whom either he or his 
father plotted against the Propagators. Or perhaps Vaughan would not sub- 
mit to the Act of Uniformity as the bishop enforced it. After 1660, the noted 


220 The Ladies Champion, 12. The Asinus is a long-eared ass, and here describes the “ignora- 
mus” in university debates. The Latin line at the beginning of the sentence, which may 
be translated to say “A Mercury is not made from just any block of wood,” is a supposed 
saying of Pythagoras, reproduced by Apuleius. 

221 Mercurius Philalethes, Select City Quaeries, 20. Betty Lawrence is listed on the title page of 
The Ladies Champion as a bawd who approved its publication. 

222 Mowry, The Bawdy Politic in Stuart England, 1660-1714, 13. 

223 Richards, Religious Developments in Wales, 143 and note. In Restoration England, “non- 
subscription” was commonly used for “dissenters” who did not subscribe to the Church of 
England's Articles of Religion. 
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dissenter Richard Baxter wrote, “Conforming is quite another thing than 
before the Wars.”224 The radical Anglican divine Charles Hotham, a propo- 
nent of Jacob Boehme’s teachings, was reinstated only to be ejected for non- 
conformity.?25 Vaughan may have declined to subscribe out of conscience or 
animosity to the bishop if, as one historian suggests of Hotham, “the weird 
studies and philosophical disquisitions of this particular cleric had made him 
protest against the overriding of conscience by any human enactment.”?26 If 
Vaughan was known to belong to a fraternity whose manifestos were sold by 
the vendor of Quaker pamphlets and defender of one of the most fanatical 
puritan Propagators, William Erberry, he could indeed have been barred from 
returning. But just as Henry had a new career in medicine and did not return 
to the law, Thomas had a career in “physic” and, increasingly, in “Chymistrie.” 
Meanwhile, he knew the role of a priest in the Church of England and no doubt 
still considered himself one. Had he taken the position of chaplain to a worthy 
patron, his brother would have most likely reported the fact to Aubrey. But he 
could have served others in that capacity, as he could have served his friend 
Thomas Henshaw a decade earlier. 

In 1650, Vaughan received assistance from Henshaw, who was worth £300 
per annum by Hartlib’s estimate. Later he enjoyed what Wood called “the 
protection and patronage of that noted Chymist Sir. Rob. Murrey or Moray 
Kt.” Wood implied that Vaughan received this patronage as soon as he left 
Oxford; more likely it came after 1660, when Moray returned from France. For 
twelve years, he had been a soldier in the Scottish Guard in France, raising 
troops for Charles 1 and maintaining them for Charles 11. Henshaw served 
with Moray during the 1640s and could have made the introductions. While 
abroad, Moray studied the works of Paracelsus and Glauber, assembled a 
small laboratory, and sent letters to Scotland that amounted to medical essays. 
Returning to England with the court, he was made Secretary of State for 
Scotland. He was also installed in rooms adjacent to the King’s laboratory at 
Whitehall. Aubrey visited him there to get details about Thomas Vaughan, and 
he noted of Moray, “He was a good Chymist and assisted his Majestie in his 
Chymicall operations.”22” Moray also had access to one of the largest collec- 
tions of alchemical and Rosicrucian manuscripts in Great Britain, assembled 


224 Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae, 430. 

225 Richard L. Greaves, “Charles Hotham.” ODNB. 

226 Richards, Religious Developments in Wales, 509. 

227 Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 372-74, here 374. Aubrey noted that Moray seemed in good 
health when he visited, but he died the following day, July 4, 1673. 
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by his late father-in-law. Details of this long-scattered collection are becoming 
better known.??8 He had regular occasion to return to Scotland, having been 
appointed Secretary of State for Scotland. Although biographers have fol- 
lowed Wood in saying that Moray was Vaughan’s patron, he probably offered 
more protection than patronage. Moray died almost penniless, as Aubrey 
noted, but worked tirelessly on behalf of others. Moray probably found a posi- 
tion for Vaughan, who died, his twin told Aubrey, “upon an imployment for 
his majesty.’229 How long Vaughan enjoyed this assistance is not clear, but 
Hutchinson assumed, with some reason, that Vaughan spent his last five years 
“under the Crown in researches to which he had given himself for many years 
without assistance.’29° 

Shortly after the King’s return, Moray began to attend the meetings of sci- 
entists at Gresham College in London. He was present on November 28, 1660, 
when “it was proposed that some course might be thought of to improve this 
meeting to a more regular way of debating things, and, according to the man- 
ner in other countries, where there were voluntary associations of men in 
Academies.’23! He reported on December 5 that he had told the king of this 
plan and had won his support. He presided over the Royal Society of London 
until the official charter passed the seals in 1662, and he then served as Vice 
President under the viscount William Brouncker. Unlike the nobles who 
simply lent their names to what may have seemed a predominantly puritan 
group, Moray was an energetic correspondent for the Society and attended 
more meetings during the first three years than any other member.?32 His 


228 Ignacio-Miguel Pasqual-Valderama and Joaquin Pérez Pariente, “The Alchemical 
Manuscripts of David Lindsay (1587-1641), Lord Lindsay of Balcarres,’ Ambix 64, no. 3 
(2017): 234-62. 

229 Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 464; see WHV, 687. 

230 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 144. 

231 Alexander Robertson, The Life of Sir Robert Moray: Soldier, Statesman and Man of Science 
(1608-1673) (London: Longmans, 1922), 152. 

232 Webster, The Great Instauration, 92. Webster’s title echoes that of Francis Bacon’s 
Instauratio Magna (London: John Bill, 1620). Some critics have argued that Webster devel- 
ops a grand narrative from Bacon’s death to the formation of the Royal Society, which 
made Bacon its patron saint. However, Webster’s emphasis on Samuel Hartlib and his 
wide circle of people committed to the renewal of knowledge about nature makes it clear 
that many of those people and interests were left out of the Royal Society or, like Thomas 
Vaughan, had only a tangential relationship to it. 

Recent scholarship on the Royal Society has de-emphasized the influence of Moray’s 
chemical investigations, as being more tied to his personal and Masonic concerns than to 
the corpuscular philosophy of Boyle and other followers of van Helmont; see Alexander 
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contributions ranged from rifles to tides and showed considerable interest in 
chemistry. A doggerel ballad “In Praise of the choice Company of Witts and 
Philosophers who meet on Wednesdays weekly att Gresham Colledg” (ca. 
1662), said this of Moray, whose initials appeared in the margin: 


The Prime Virtuoso hath undertaken 
Through all the Experiments to run 

Of that learned man, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Shewing which can, which can’t be, donne. 
If he doe not, be sure that none 

Will ever fynd the Philosopher's stone.?3% 


The Society had ruled out the philosophers’ stone, along with perpetual 
motion and the squaring of the circle, as subjects unfit for research.234 Only a 
few alchemists of note were made Fellows, including the wealthy noble (and 
now ardent royalist) Elias Ashmole along with Robert Boyle and John Locke, 
if those others would admit publicly to their alchemical interests. But chem- 
ists were needed as operators, as had been the case in the laboratory that Sir 
Kenelm Digby donated to Gresham College twenty years earlier.?35 Vaughan’s 
old friend Thomas Henshaw was among the Society’s first members and con- 
tributed many papers on chemical subjects, including the niter and saltpeter 
that already fascinated Vaughan when they lived together in Kensington.?36 
Moray was also interested in chemical and alchemical manuscripts; he autho- 
rized the Society’s foreign secretary, Henry Oldenburg, to pay the expenses of 


Wragge-Morley, Representing Science and Nature in the Royal Society, 1650-1720 (Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 2020), 47-68. Nevertheless, his influence among 
early members was sufficient that he was asked to review the draft of Sprat’s official his- 
tory; see Michael Hunter, Establishing the New Science: The Experience of the Royal Society 
(Woodbridge, Suff: Boydell Press, 1989), 51. Hunter notes (162) that Moray’s contacts with 
nobles was important to the society’s formation, as was his easy access to the king. 

233 Quoted in Dorothy Stimson, Scientists and Amateurs: A History of the Royal Society 
(New York: Henry Schuman, 1948), 60; “In Praise of the choice Company of Witts and 
Philosophers who meet on Wednesdays weekly att Gresham Colledg,” stanza 14, with a 
marginal note “R.M?” 

234 Tho[mas] Sprat, The History of the Royal-Society of London (London: J. Martyn, 1667), 82-83. 

235 Hartlib, “Ephemerides,” 30/4/51B; 1640. 

236 Jennifer Speake, “Thomas Henshaw,” ODNB. Spratt’s History of the Royal Society includes 
Henshaw’s paper on “The History of the Making of Salt-Peter” (260-83). Henry Stubbe 
ridiculed the essay in Legends no Histories: Or, A Specimen Of some Animadversions upon 
The history of the Royal Society (London: J. Martyn, 1667), 35-88. 
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at least one transcriber, “y® work being for y° Kings Library and Laboratory at 
Whitehall.”237 

Who introduced Vaughan to Moray? Hutchinson suggested Thomas 
Williams, who was raised near Langorse Pond and was made the King’s 
Chemist in the late 1660s,?38 but there is no evidence that Moray knew this 
colorful and controversial man until after Vaughan’s death. However, Moray 
did know Henshaw, who served under him in the king’s army in exile and 
also became a charter member of the Royal Society. They shared an interest 
in gunpowder and ballistics, on which both of them wrote. Vaughan could 
have come to Moray at Henshaw’s urging in 1660. Then again, if Vaughan had a 
Rosicrucian connection, he may have been introduced to Moray by a man with 
similar interests. For Moray was a Freemason, as we have seen, and had not 
left his Masonic interests in Scotland. In France, he had investigated the Druid 
“cave” at Chartres, which would later fascinate the twentieth-century alchemist 
knownas Fulcanelli; back in England, he supported Aubrey’s conjectures about 
British Druids with information on stone circles in Scotland. When the Royal 
Society undertook to write histories of the manual trades, he chose to write on 
masonry. Moray’s combined support of Masonry, royalism, and science were 
not backward looking; as Margaret Jacob has shown, they fitted a new pattern 
that became more visible in the eighteenth century.?39 Other fellows of the 
Royal Society have been linked with Masonry, including Robert Hooke, Isaac 
Newton, and the architect Christopher Wren. Frances Yates has gone so far as to 
argue that the Royal Society was Rosicrucian in conception. However, although 
she showed considerable knowledge of Rosicrucianism among such founding 
members as John Wilkins, her conclusions have not been accepted.2*° A closer 
look at her evidence suggests that Wilkins especially tried to redefine the ori- 
gins of seventeenth-century science; Bacon, for example, had talked of magic 
as well as mechanics, and Wilkins increasingly resisted the occult side of sci- 
ence, denouncing John Webster’s support of Rosicrucianism.?*! Nevertheless, 


237 Henry Oldenburg, Correspondence, ed. and trans. A. Rupert Hall and Marie Boas Hall, 
13 vols. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press and London: Taylor & Francis, 1965- 
1668), vol. 5, 388. 

238 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 144. 

239 Margaret Jacob, The Radical Enlightenment: Pantheists, Freemasons, and Republicans, 
Early Modern Europe Today (London and Boston: Allen & Unwin, 1981), 117. 

240 On Wilkins, see Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, chap. 13; and Hans Aarsleff, “John 
Wilkins,” in id., From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of Language and Intellectual 
History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982), 239-77. On the “Yates thesis” 
about the relation of science and magic, see the Conclusion to this book. 

241 Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 185-87. 
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there is abundant testimony that the scientific elite was privately fascinated 
with arcana—for example, an exchange of correspondence between Newton 
and Locke, who were said to have sworn each other to secrecy about the con- 
tent of Boyle’s alchemical remains.?42 

During the years of the Great Plague, 1665-1666, the court moved from 
Whitehall to Salisbury and Oxford. The Royal Society likewise was on recess 
between August 1665 and February 1666, meeting at Boyle’s house in Oxford. 
Moray followed the king to Oxford, where he hoped to continue his personal 
experiments. He wrote at least once a week to the Royal Society’s secretary 
Henry Oldenburg, in London, responding to queries and telling of his own 
work. One interest was naturally the plague itself, both the means of conta- 
gion and the possibility of a remedy, and Moray worked with Boyle to review 
the suggestions of foreign chemists. Another interest was the new book by the 
Jesuit polymath Athanasius Kircher, whom Henshaw had visited in the 1640s 
and with whom Moray had corresponded. In Mundus Subterraneus, Kircher 
offered long sections on everything from volcanoes to tides.?43 The last three 
sections were devoted to metals and chemistry, alchemical procedures, and 
the generation of metals in the earth.244 Moray had provided information on 
the tides of the islands west of Scotland, which Kircher attributed to the influ- 
ence of niter. Oldenburg hoped that Moray would test Kircher’s relevant exper- 
iment. Moray set up the outdoor experiment in the garden of Boyle’s house on 


242 See Newman, Newton the Alchemist, 487-95. 

243 Joscelyn Godwin, Athanasius Kircher: A Renaissance Man and the Quest for Lost Knowledge 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1979), 84-93. 

244 Athanasius Kircher, Mundus Subterraneus, 2 vols. in 1 (Amsterdam: Johann Janson, 
1665). Members of the Royal Society took great interest in the twelve-book work, and 
a detailed summary appeared in Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 1 (1665- 
1666): 109-17. The one experiment known to have been tested by members was on mar- 
ble (125-27), where mercury was sometimes added to aqua regia (nitric acid and sulfu- 
ric acid) to increase the power of solution. However, book 1 was dedicated to alchemy, 
with reports of many experiments involving mercury, and Vaughan’s notebook mentions 
many experiments with mercury. Kircher’s alchemical pages are reprinted as “De Lapide 
Philosophorum Dissertatio” and “De Alchemica Sophistica” in Johann Jacob Manget, ed., 
Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, 2 vols. (Geneva: G. de Tournes, 1702), vol. 1, 54—109. For infor- 
mation on this last major anthology of Latin alchemy, see Thomas Willard, “Alchemy in the 
Theater, Museum, and Library, 1602-1702,” in Mystical Metal of Gold, ed. Stanton J. Linden 
(New York: Ams Press, 2007), 215-30, here 223-27. For the suggestion that Kircher’s book 
is less a contribution to geology than a summation of ancient and medieval myths about 
the earth’s core, from Hebrew, Greek, and Latin sources, see Scott G. Bruce, “Sunt altera 
nobis sidera, sunt orbis alterii: Imagining Subterranean Peoples and Places in Medieval 
Latin Literature,” Mediaevistik 32 (2019): 105-18, here 105-07. 
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High Street, but Boyle reported to Oldenburg that no one noticed the effects 
Kircher claimed to have seen.?*5 

In Oxford, Moray stayed first at the house of Thomas Willis in Merton Street. 
This famous anatomist was a founding member of the Royal Society and the 
coiner of the word “neurology.’246 Boyle owned a house and botanical gar- 
den nearby, on land that is now part of University College. Shortly after the 
failed experiment, Boyle and Moray both moved to the little town of Albury, 
which Boyle reckoned to be some five miles away. Boyle seems to have wanted 
some privacy for reading and writing, after his house had become the meeting 
place for Royal Society members in Oxford,?4” but Moray had definite plans 
for chemical research. From his “private place,” he wrote to the Society’s New 
England correspondent John Winthrop, Jr.: 


I am about some chemical experiments, intending to bestow some 
improvements that may collaterally take in others: the one to extract 
from lead ore all the metal it contains with one wash, great ease, and 
small change; the other to do the same in extracting silver out of lead 
with the same advantages, when the lead holds so much as may be worth 
the pains. I do not promise myself great success; but as I am sure it would 
be of great use, if it pleased God I lighted upon the way of doing it; and 
I am the more ready to apply myself to this, that I am in a fair way to 
engage myself and some of my friends in the silver mines, as they call 
them, in Cardiganshire in Wales .... 248 


Moray and Boyle probably stayed at the rectory of Samuel Kem, who was in 
Holland as chaplain to the English army during the Second Anglo-Dutch War 
of 1665-1667.749 Boyle had long known Kem—“a wittie fellow,” he had written 
in a letter of 1648, “whom I have sometimes been very merry with; his wife 
being sister to that honest red-nosed blade, that waits now upon me.”25° Kem’s 


245 Oldenburg, Correspondence, vol. 2, 604, 610. 

246 OED, “neurology, noun 1a.” 

247 Oldenburg, Correspondence, vol. 2, 603. 

248 Robert C. Winthrop, ed., Correspondence of Hartlib, Haak, Oldenburg, and Others of 
the Founders of the Royal Society with Governor Winthrop of Connecticut, 1666-1672 
(Boston: John Wilson and Son, 1878), 20. For a recent assessment of the evidence related to 
Vaughan’s association with Moray and both with Rosicrucians, see Robert Moray, Letters 
of Sir Robert Moray to the Earl of Kincardine, 1657-73, ed. David Stevenson (Aldershot, 
Hants: Ashgate Publishing, 2007), 47-49. 

249 George Glover Maker, “Samuel Kem,” ODNB. 

250 The Correspondence of Robert Boyle, 1:70-71 and note. 
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reputation as an opportunist was such that Moray might have avoided the man, 
were he not away, but it seems that he was at the rectory from early December 
through February. This was not the Albury where William Oughtred had run 
his alchemical experiments; that Albury was in Surrey, where Henshaw had 
studied with him.?5! Nevertheless, a laboratory was set up, and Vaughan may 
have been summoned to work there. Moray’s experiments with the extraction 
of silver from lead ore involved aqua regia, a strong solvent prepared from 
nitric acid and sulfuric acid and often supplemented with mercury or anti- 
mony. These chemicals could have created risky conditions for his chemical 
operator. In any case, Vaughan died at Kem’s house on February 27, 1666. Henry 
Vaughan wrote to Aubrey: 


he died (vpon an imployment for his majesty,) within 5 or 6 miles of 
Oxford, in the yeare that the last great plague visited London. He was 
buried by St Robert Murrey (his great friend,) & then Secretary of 
Estate for the kingdome of Scotland: to whom he gave all his books & 
manuscripts. 


WHV, 687 


In his life of Robert Moray, Aubrey wrote that he visited Moray at Whitehall 
Palace on the day before Moray’s sudden death. Aubrey did so partly to gather 
information about “my cosen Thomas Vaughan.””5? He told Wood, for whom 
he collected information, that he had hoped Moray would find him “some 
employment or other.”253 

Henry may have heard further details from Moray himself. Not long after 
Thomas died, Moray traveled to Cardiganshire, where silver would be commer- 
cially mined in the next century. In May, Oldenburg wrote to the great Dutch 
scientist Christiaan Huygens that Moray was obliged to take a journey of sev- 
eral weeks (pour quelques peu de semaines) to examine mines in Wales with 
lead from which silver might be extracted.25+ Vaughan’s family house lay on 
the route from Oxford to Cardiganshire, northwest of Breconshire. 

Wood collected a story about Vaughan’s from an unidentified “Harris of 
Jesus College”: “Eugenius Philalethes died as twere suddenly w[{he]" he was 


251 Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 384-85. 

252 Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Bennett, 1590-1591; see Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 145. 
253 Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 373. 

254 Oldenburg, Correspondence, vol. 2, 128. 
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operating strong mercurie, some of w®™ getting into his nose marched him 
off.”255 Because Wood seems to have heard the information after his biographi- 
cal sketches of both brothers were in print, Harris was probably a younger man 
passing on a bit of college legend. If Vaughan’s death was quick and sudden, as 
the verb “march off” suggests, it was probably not from mercury vapor alone, 
for acute mercury poisoning rarely causes instant death. It causes vomiting, 
followed by internal bleeding, collapsed lungs, and damage to other organs. 
Vaughan could have consciously given Moray his books and papers, knowing 
that he did not have long to live. However, he could have been preparing a 
compound of mercury such as calomel—mercury chloride, a cathartic that 
English doctors used to treat the sores on patients with plague or syphilis— 
especially if he accidentally produced the vapor of the highly toxic mercuric 
chloride. A similar accident might have occurred if he introduced hydrochloric 
acid into a vessel containing heated mercury. 

Aubrey made no mention of a monument for Vaughan in Albury. The 
only evidence of a marker or plaque is Wood’s reference to Moray’s “care and 
charge” with the burial and Henry Vaughan’s statement in “DAPHNIS: An 
Elegiac Eclogue”: 


For though the Jsis and the prouder Thames 
Can shew his reliques lodg’d hard by their streams, 
And must for ever to the honour’d name 
Of Noble Murrey chiefly own that fame: 
Yet, here his Stars first saw him. 


WHV, 679 


Waite assumed that a monument was raised, but he searched the graveyard 
at Albury without success (xiii). Rudrum also searched for the grave (25-26). 
But if Vaughan was buried “in the Church,” as Wood said, any memorial would 
have been lost when the church was torn down in the nineteenth century and 
the new rectory was built on the site.25° In the absence of firm facts, stories 
have circulated, which have turned Vaughan into a Rosicrucian immortal who 
staged his death to escape a greedy king. We will turn to the legends in the last 
chapter, but may end Vaughan’s story with the lines he copied into the back of 
“Aqua Vitae” (106r): 


255 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 145-46, notes that Wood's handwritten note, inserted in his 
copy of Athenae Oxonienses, was incorporated in the 1721 edition. 
256 Skirne, “Thomas Vaughan in Oxford,” 536. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Seek him that maketh the Seven starrs, and Orion: and turneth the 
shadow of death into morning, and maketh the day dark with night. That 
calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of 
the Earth: The Lord is his Name. 

AMOS 5:8 [KJV] 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Bookish Faith: Vaughan’s Reading and 
Influences 


If there be any amongst the Living of the same Bookish faith with my 
self, They are the Persons I would speak to, and yet in this I shal act 
modestly, J invite them not, unless they be at Leasure. 


FC, alv 


A detail in the frontispiece of Heinrich Khunrath’s Amphitheatrum Sapientiae 
Aeternae (1595/1609) helps us to see Vaughan’s several subjects in relation to 
one another. It shows three volumes entitled Alchymia, Magia, and Kabala 
standing side by side; they stand on top of Biblia, propped up by Medicina and 
supporting Historia (Fig. 3). The first three volumes cover the three worlds 
of occult philosophy: alchemy in the terrestrial world, magic in the celes- 
tial world, and Cabala in the supercelestial or angelical world. Together they 
describe the great world or macrocosm; and from them the physician can 
learn about man, who is a little world or microcosm. Khunrath influenced the 
Rosicrucian manifestos, which treated these occult sciences as the trivium for 
anew age of learning. He did not create the synthesis—he drew upon Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, and John Dee—but he gave it the force of his memorable sayings 
and illustrations.! In an apology for the Rosicrucians, Fludd declared that their 


1 For a thoroughly annotated edition, see Heinrich Khunrath, Amphitheatrum Sapientiae 
Aeternae = Schauplatz der ewige allein wahre Weisheit, ed. Carlos Gilly, Clavis Pansophiae 6 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann Holzboog, 2014). Also see Peter J. Forshaw, “Oratorium— 
Auditorium—Laboratorium: Early Modern Improvisations on Cabala, Music, and Alchemy,” 
Aries 10, no. 2 (2019): 169-96. Although it seems unlikely that Vaughan saw a copy of this very 
rare book, he quotes a Latin phrase, attributed to Pythagoras, that appears in the famous 
plate showing the alchemist in his oratory and laboratory: “ne loquaris de Deo absque” (Do 
not speak of God without light); see the title page of LL. However, Rudrum notes (674) that 
it appears in Agrippa’s De Occulta Philosophia. For this “significant saying of Pythagoras,’ see 
Agrippa, Three Books of Occult Philosophy, 10. 
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FIGURE 3 

The magical arts in context. Detail from 
the frontispiece in Heinrich Khunrath, 
Amphitheatrum Sapientiae Aeternae, 1609 
COURTESY OF THE WELLCOME 
COLLECTION, LONDON 


alchemy, magic, and Cabala were “the main pillars of wisdom” (praecipuas 
Scientiae columnas).” 

There is an unintended irony in Khunrath’s design. Historia is perched atop 
the other books, next to an hourglass representing time past and future; but 
when the history of the occult sciences was questioned, the entire stack threat- 
ened to collapse. Just as the occult sciences assumed a chain of being, reaching 
from the angels to the planets and metals, they assumed a chain of tradition, 
connecting the modern magus to ancient authorities. And just as the chain of 
being was broken in the Copernican revolution, when the earth ceased to be 
the center of creation and therefore the final receptacle of divine influences, so 
the chain of tradition snapped (or was thought to have done) when a scholar 
showed that Hermes Trismegistus did not write in Old Testament times and 
did not transmit the teachings of Moses to Homer and Plato. In the minds 
of many, the breaking of the chains proved the end of the occult sciences. 
Alchemists depended on planetary influence: gold and silver were their Sol 
and Luna. They also depended on the sages for secret formulas, attributed even 
to Solomon and Moses if not indeed to Seth and Adam. When Isaac Casaubon 
published his Exercitationes in 1614 and dated the Hermetic texts to the early 
Christian era, the claims of occultists should have been silenced.? That was the 


2 Joachim Fritzius (Robert Fludd?), Summum Bonum, Quod Est Verum Magiae, Cabalae, 
Alchymiae Fratrum Rosae Crucis ([Frankfurt]: n.p., 1629), 53; bk. 4, par. 1. Fludd’s authorship is 
made plain in the defense against charges of impiety that had been leveled at him. 

3 Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 398—431 (“After Hermes Trismegistus Was 
Dated”). Also see Anthony Grafton, Defenders of the Text: The Tradition of Scholarship in an 
Age of Science, 1450-1800 (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University Press, 1991), 162— 
77 (“The Strange Deaths of Hermes and the Sibyls”). 
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year, however, when the first Rosicrucian manifesto swept Europe. Fludd said 
nothing about Casaubon’s dating, though Marin Mersenne would point it out 
in an attack on Fludd and the Rosicrucian philosophy. Vaughan took no heed 
of it either. Introducing the English edition of the manifestos, he lauded the 
“genuine works” of Hermes Trismegistus (Fc, a3r). In addition to the Egyptian 
priest-king, other ancient theologians (veteri theologi) were said to have writ- 
ten esoteric texts. Orpheus, Zoroaster, Democritus, even Plato and Aristotle 
were credited with esoteric spuria. 

It would seem to most readers today that early modern occultists “lacked 
the very rudiments of the historic sense,’ as Walter Pater said of the Italian 
philosopher Pico della Mirandola.* It would seem at least that they underrated 
the power of the imagination. For, faced with similarities in the writings of 
different sages at different times, Pico and his heirs tried to find a common 
source. They were, said Pater, “thrown back upon the quicksand of allegorical 
interpretation.” However, they were not altogether uncritical, simply critical 
in a more literary sense. They did not ask when a text was written but where it 
fitted in the chain of tradition. Statements of authorship, however far-fetched, 
were useful as tributes and statements of intention. 

The occult sciences, as Vaughan knew them, were in many respects a cre- 
ation of the Renaissance. One science after another was transformed as it 
came in touch with the Neoplatonism that Marsilio Ficino helped to revive 
from Late Antiquity. When studied in a world view where divine ideas passed 
through the world soul and into the physical world, each science was in some 
respect spiritualized, its ends reshaped. After Ficino introduced the magic 
of Hermes Trismegistus, Pico della Mirandola and Johannes Reuchlin added 
Cabala, while Agrippa and Paracelsus added alchemy. In the process, occult- 
ism became more radical, less easily reconciled with Christian orthodoxy. Pico 
was forced to recant several of his early “conclusions.” Agrippa and Paracelsus, 
though laymen, were accused of impiety and, posthumously, of diabolism. 
Giordano Bruno, having developed the Egyptian learning of Hermes into a new 
religion, was burned at the stake in 1600. The Rosicrucian manifestos were mil- 
itantly opposed to the pope and the Jesuits, and they met with equally militant 


4 Walter Pater, “Pico della Mirandola, in The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry 
(London: Macmillan, 1910), 30—49, here 34. 

5 Pater, “Pico della Mirandola,” 34. 

6 Fora fine study of Ficino’s efforts to revive the truth of Platonism for his time, while recog- 
nizing the variety of earlier interpretations over the ages, see Michael J.B. Allen, Synoptic 
Art: Marsilio Ficino on the History of Platonic Interpretation (Florence: Leo S. Olshki Editore, 
1998). 
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opposition. Even in Lutheran Germany, where the manifestos first appeared, 
Rosicrucianism with its interest in Arabian learning seemed dangerously far 
from Christianity; hence Andreae’s efforts to incorporate the Rosicrucian ide- 
als into a Christian society: his Societas Christina, discussed in the first chapter. 
The Rosicrucian movement responded to the protestant emphasis on Bible 
reading and personal interpretation. The manifestos stated that “those are like 
unto us, and are very near allyed unto us, who do make the holy Bible a Rule of 
their life, and an aim and end of all their studies; yea to let it be a Compendium 
and Content of the whole World” (Con., 49). As a compendium, the Bible 
replaced the heathen authorities who dominated official learning—notably 
Aristotle in philosophy and Galen in medicine. Consequently, the movement 
appealed to many English Protestants and especially to those with an interest 
in science. Francis Bacon had foretold a great instauration in learning, which in 
effect would be a restoration of the lost Adamic knowledge.’ Scientists would 
turn from their books to the book of nature and would regain the knowledge 
Adam had before the Fall. By gaining control of nature, they could realize the 
powers described in the Greek myths or could perform the miraculous works 
described in books of magic and alchemy. 

This is not to say that new scientist is old magus writ large, though the 
claim has been made for centuries. But the occult sciences became symbols 
of power; and Rosicrucianism, as a modern manifestation, interested even 
those who did not accept it. Isaac Newton is one example. He owned a copy 
of the Rosicrucian manifestos with Vaughan’s preface and considered them an 
“imposture” with some worthy qualities. He wrote inside his copy, now consid- 
ered “the most important association copy” in the Mellon Collection at Yale: 


Since the Rosicrucians advance nothing contrary to true piety, to nature, 
to any condition of men, nor, finally, to virtue and justice, but every detail 
is directed to the praise of the Creator, the revelation of nature and the 
good of God's creatures, we shall with dutiful and well-deserved prayers 
await from this laudable order whatever may come about.® 


Just as he was not about to give up hope of chrysopoeia or making gold,° he 
would have welcomed the promised reforms. The occult sciences were already 


7 Bacon, Instauratio Magna. 

8 Ian MacPhail, Alchemy and the Occult: A Catalogue of Books and Manuscripts from the 
Collection of Paul and Mary Melon Given to Yale University Library, 4 vols. (New Haven: Yale 
University Library, 1968-1977), 1:xxxix and 2:102. 

9 See Newman, Newton the Alchemist. 
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transformed in the Rosicrucian synthesis and were open to further transforma- 
tion as they became increasingly symbolic. The eighteenth-century Geheime 
Figuren, “Secret Figures” attributed to Rosicrucians of the previous centuries, is 
a good instance of continuing change.!° In Vaughan’s work, the occult sciences 
appear in a distinctly Rosicrucian configuration—not as a special debt to the 
fraternity but as a part of a larger trend. 

Vaughan’s alchemy and magic and Cabala have seemed odd to readers who 
come to his work in the history of one occult science or another; his alchemy 
is more cosmological than one might expect, his magic more speculative, his 
Cabala more elemental, more concerned with the act of creation. But when his 
work is seen in context, as the first and perhaps most significant expression in 
English of a late synthesis in Renaissance occultism,” his statements about the 
various sciences make much better sense. Vaughan wished to be read this way, 
it seems. He admitted that he was “no Antiquarie,” and certainly no innovator, 
but only “an Vsher to the Traine [procession]’ of magicians “and one borne out 
of due time” (MA, 8). Moreover, he asked readers to judge him by the whole- 
ness of the conception rather than the accuracy of a single statement. 

The following sections trace the principal strands of Thomas Vaughan’s 
reading. From his favorite biblical texts, I move first to what he called the 
Platonic philosophy—more accurately, the Renaissance Neoplatonism that he 
held up as a corrective to the largely medieval Aristotelianism at Oxford. Then 
I turn to magia, Cabala, and alchemia, and finally to Rosicruciana. I do not 
correct his errors of attribution or interpretation but, rather, suggest how his 
references fit together. Of course, I can choose only a few of his many allusions 
and quotations, the great majority of which have been identified by Waite and 
Rudrum. Nevertheless, I try to reflect the proportions of his studies, the relative 
emphasis that he gives to diverse authors and ideas. 


1 The Biblical Tradition 


As an ordained minister, Vaughan was steeped in the Bible and could find 
a verse for any occasion. He most often used the Authorized or King James 


10 Geheime Figuren der Rosenkreuzer der 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 2 vols. (Altona, Ger.: J.D.A. 
Eckhardt, 1785-1788). 

11 See Robert Fludd’s Mosaical Philosophy: Grounded upon the Essential Truth or Eternal 
Sapience. (London: Humphrey Moseley, 1659) is a translation, perhaps by the author, 
of his Philosophia Mosaica (Gouda: P. Rammazenius, 1638), an important influence on 
Vaughan. 
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Version, occasionally quoting from memory. Sometimes he used the Vulgate, 
or gave a word or phrase in the original Hebrew or Greek. He identified many 
quotations in the margins of his small books, and his editors have identified 
others. No one could track down all the allusions to the Bible in a writer who 
so completely formed his style on the King James translation. But some of the 
unidentified passages from Scripture are interesting because Vaughan assumed 
that his readers would recognize them. For literary effect, he quoted a favorite 
verse of royalists, “rebellion is as the sinne of witchcraft” (1 Samuel 15:23), add- 
ing: “A Witch is a Rebel in Physics, and a Rebell is a Witch in Politicks: The one 
acts against Nature, the other against Order” (AT, 32). To strengthen his case 
against Henry More, he paraphrased Acts 7:22, that “Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ substituting “skill'd in all the learning” (MM, 40). 
This was a favorite text of Renaissance magi, providing a basis for the secret 
tradition and for Pythagorean numerology. To discredit the Galenists, he used 
a proof text of Paracelsians, who included metals in the new iatrochemis- 
try: “The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth,” substituting “Physic” 
for “medicines” (Ecclesiasticus 38:4; MA, 30). 

One biblical verse is especially interesting because it places Vaughan in a 
Rosicrucian light. At the end of his first volume, which he dedicated to the 
brethren, he inserted a prayer that may be translated “If you will illuminate 
me, O Jehovah my god, my darkness will be made light” (AMA, 56). The prayer 
derived from Psalm 18:28 (Vulg.), which may be the source of the Oxford 
University motto Dominus illuminatio mea. It seems to have become a regular 
prayer for Vaughan, for it appears in a notebook entry of 1662 (AqV, 46v;102). Yet 
in the use of the conditional tense, the second person, and the name Jehovah, 
the prayer has a striking similarity to the version that appears over the portrait 
of Robert Fludd in the frontispiece of Philosophia Sacra.” Fludd’s Rosicrucian 
dreams had their center in the theme of divine illumination—a theme so 
common to his tradition that Frances Yates has written of a Rosicrucian 
Enlightenment. In uttering the prayer, Vaughan showed his affinity with the 
Rosicrucians and his debt to Fludd—or, rather, showed it once more. For, as 
we shall see in Chapter 3, the title of his first tract derived from St. Paul by way 
of Fludd’s apology for the Rosicrucians. Meanwhile, Vaughan’s Latin prayer 
ran parallel to the Latin at the end of the first Rosicrucian manifesto: “sub 


12 Fludd, Philosophia Sacra (Frankfurt: de Bry, 1626). Over Fludd’s engraved portrait are the 
words “Si tu illustres lucernam meam, Iohova Deus Splendentes effecies tenebras meas, 
Psalm 18:29 [sic].” The kJv translation of Psalm 18:28 reads, “For thou wilt light my can- 
dle: the LORD my God will enlighten my darkness.” 
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umbra tuarum Jehova” (under the shadow of thy wings, Jehovah).'° Frequently 
repeated in Rosicrucian literature,!* the tag came from Psalm 17:8: “hide me 
under the shadow of thy wings.’ The addition of Jehovah, a rendering of the 
Tetragrammaton (JHVH), recalls the frequent appearance of those Hebrew let- 
ters at the top of Rosicrucian illustrations.!5 

The Rosicrucian manifestos protested the irreverent use of Scripture “by 
false Alchimists, who do think it but a Jest, or a Pastime, when they either mis- 
use the holy Trinity, when they do apply it to vain things, or deceive the peo- 
ple with most strange Figures, and dark Sentences and Speeches, and cozen 
[cheat] the simple of their money....” (Con., 52). Nevertheless, the Rosicrucians 
were quickly taken to task for misusing the Bible. Andreas Libavius, a Lutheran 
who had written what many consider the first modern textbook of chemistry, 
made the first charge. He had scolded Paracelsians for searching too deeply in 
the Song of Songs, and he then accused the Rosicrucians of sacrilege in claim- 
ing to understand the Word of God.!6 Fludd came to the brethren’s defense,!” 
but his apology was soon challenged: the scientific organizer Marin Mersenne 
attacked the whole of Renaissance magic, from Ficino to Fludd, and rallied 
considerable support. Pierre Gassendi, the atomist, and Gabriel Naudé, the 
librarian of Cardinal Mazarin, took over his argument; Galileo, Kircher, and 
even the moderate Paracelsian Jan Baptista van Helmont wrote letters in their 
support.!8 The charges of Mersenne and his friends were no fairer to Fludd 
than those of Bishop Irenaeus had been to the ancient Gnostics, but they are 
equally valuable as summaries of doctrine. Gassendi’s first objection was that 
Fludd misread the Bible: 


13 See Fam., 32. The importance of this verse is suggested in the conclusion of Fludd’s 
Mosaical Philosophy, 300: “I will say as the Prophet David did, In alarum tuarum umbra 
canam; | will sing the truth under the shadow of thy wings”; Psalm 62:8 (Vulg.); 63:7 (KJV). 

14 See Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 55. 

15 José Bouman and Cis van Heertum, Divine Wisdom—Divine Nature: The Message of the 
Rosicrucian Manifestos in the Visual Language of the Seventeenth Century (Amsterdam: 
Ritman Library, 2016), frontispiece and commentary at 102-03. 

16 Libavius, Examen Philosophiae Novae. 

17 Fludd, Apologia Compendiaria. See Thomas Willard, “Rosicrucian Sign Theory and the 
Origin of Language,’ in Theorien der Ursprung der Sprache, ed. Joachim Gessinger and 
Wolfgang von Rahden, 2 vols. (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1989), vol. 1, 31-57, 
here 141-42. 

18 Marin Mersenne, Correspondance du P{ére] Marin Mersenne, ed. Cornelis de Waard, 
Armand Beaulieu, Marie Paul Tannery, et. al., 2nd ed., 12 vols (Paris: Centre Nationale de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1962), 2:134—39; 3:82; 4:364. 
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The whole of sacred Scripture refers to alchemy and alchemical prin- 
ciples. The mystical sense of Scripture is nothing else but explication 
through alchemy and the philosophers’ stone. No matter what religion 
is professed—Roman, Lutheran, or another—he alone is catholic who 
believes in the catholic stone.!9 


The other objections follow from this first: that God is found in light, that 
he works through the world soul, that the world soul is the atoning blood of 
Christ, that the adept makes himself immortal through alchemy, and—worst 
of all—that matter is the darkness on which God worked. Mersenne called the 
Rosicrucians “brothers of Hell” and wanted to eradicate them. Fludd answered 
that the Bible could be read by the letter and by the spirit—literally, allegor- 
ically, and morally, as Church Fathers had taught since Antiquity. It was no 
impiety for a group of cenobites to think of their mountaintop house as a place 
of the Holy Spirit, with comparisons to Mount Horeb and Mount Zion; nor was 
it sacrilegious to see the mountain as grounded in the cornerstone of Christ.2° 
He added that the Bible could tell of a literal and visible cross, and that the only 
true Christian was the one who bore the “mystical cross” of the Fratres R.C. 

Vaughan began his career, in Anthroposophia Theomagica, with premise that 
“the letter is no sufficient Expositor of Scripture, and that there is a great deal 
of difference between the sound and the sense of the Text” (34). The great mys- 
teries of Christianity had been lost because they had been left to oral tradition. 
For example, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, standing in the mid- 
dle of the Garden of Eden, represented a middle position between the spiritual 
and sensory worlds. Vaughan hoped to find a middle way between superstition 
and free thinking and thereby to discover real power in a profound symbolism. 
Like the Cambridge Platonists, he sought illumination from “the candle of the 
LORD” (Proverbs 20:27). The light of nature would lead to Christ, who was light 
itself (John 5:35; LL, B3v). Through the doctrine of recapitulation or reconcilia- 
tion, all things could be known in Christ (Colossians 1:20; AT, 44). 


19 Pierre Gassendi, Theologi Epistolica Exercitatio (Paris: Sébastien Cramoisy, 1630). 
Translated in Hargrave Jennings, The Rosicrucians, 3rd ed., 2 vols (London: J.C. Nimmo, 
1879), vol. 2, 175. See Lisa T. Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics: Freedom in a Mechanistic Universe 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1996), 220-32. Also see Peter J. Forshaw, “Vitriolic 
Reactions: Orthodox Responses to the Alchemical Exegesis of Scripture,’ in The Word 
and the World: Biblical Exegesis and Early Modern Science, ed. Kevin Killeen and Peter 
J. Forshaw (Basingstoke, Hampshire: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007), 11-36. 

20 Fritzius (Fludd?), Summum Bonum, 39—40; alluding to Fam., 13,1 Kings 19:8, Psalm 2:6, and 
1 Peter 2:5. 
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Vaughan conceded that his reading of Genesis “must needs appeare very 
strange, and Incredible to the common man, whose knowledg sticks in the 
Barke of Allegories, and Mysticall speeches, never apprehending that which 
is signfied by them unto us” (AT, 33). In the companion tract, Anima Magica 
Absondita, he observed that “Scripture is obscure, and mysticall even in 
Historicall passages. Who would believe that in the History of Agar and Sarah, 
the mystery of both Testaments was couch’d, but that Saint Paul himself hath 
told us so?” (44). The testimony of Paul, which he then quoted, figured in 
most efforts to define and defend a nonliteral interpretation of the Bible. For 
Paul treated biblical history as “allegory” (Galatians 4:4). The word is found 
nowhere else in the Bible, and is followed by a statement about the children of 
Agar and Sarah: “these are the two covenants ....” On this passage, Augustine 
raised his three levels of interpretation, the lowest referring to the earthly city, 
the highest to the heavenly city, and the middle to both, interpreted morally. 
Protestant theologians compressed these into a single level of “applications 
and accommodations,” but Vaughan resisted the literalism of puritan divines 
and clung to the three-level system of interpretation.*! To the complaint of 
Henry More, that the Bible could apply only to moral and not to natural phe- 
nomena, Vaughan responded with the greatest contempt. He returned to the 
question in Euphrates, his last book: 


certainly to this end was Scripture written, namely that by it we might 
attain to the Knowledge of God, and return to him from whom we were 
fallen. And here let no man be angry with me, if I aske how Scripture 
teacheth us to know God? Doth it onely tell us there is a God, and leave 
the rest to our discretion? Doth it (that I may speak my mind) teach us 
to know God by his Works, or without his Works. If by his Works, then by 
Naturall things, for they are his Works, and none other. 
5-6 


The passage continued for several pages, leading to Vaughan’s assertion that 

“when I joyne Scripture and Philosophie, I do but joyne God and Nature” (18). 
Vaughan’s emphasis here on the works of God must not be confused with 

the Roman dogma regarding the works of man.?? He did not deny that God 


21 Victor Harris, “Allegory to Analogy in the Interpretation of Scripture,” Philological 
Quarterly 45 (1966): 1-23. This became a four-level method, when the anagogical level was 
added to the literal, allegorical, and moral ones. 

22 Especially in James 2:26, a passage antithetical to the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith. 
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could save a man through grace alone; rather, he held that no man could find 
and know God without a frame of reference modeled on nature. He was no 
pantheist: only in the “large Tropo-logicall sense” could one say that “God dwels 
in every thing” (sw, uo). Habakkuk had spoken figuratively when he said, in a 
verse that Vaughan proceeded to quote, “Thou didst walk in the sea with thine 
horses” (sw, 111; Habakkuk 3:15). 

Euphrates, subtitled “The Waters of the East,” nicely demonstrates Vaughan’s 
use of Scripture. It concerns water, but mainly the water on which the spirit 
brooded in the beginning (Genesis 1:2). Vaughan begins by noting that there 
is an angel of the waters as well as the angel stirring the waters at Bethsaida 
(E, 1; Revelation 16:5, John 5:4), and he goes on to say that water is the source 
of life and a symbol of regeneration. Man is conceived by a watery seed, and 
this must be the seed of which St. Paul says that nothing “is quickened except 
it die” (49-50; 1 Corinthians 15:36). Water gives life to the seed hiding secretly, 
and is thus a blessing. Abraham blessed Isaac by calling for the “dew of heaven” 
to descend on him (74-75; Genesis 27:28—29)—-presumably to ensure fertile 
fields, though their lives were nomadic. St. Paul was said to have written that 
the “earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it ... receiveth bless- 
ing from God” (75; Hebrews 6.7). Vaughan never lacks for quotations. He can- 
not omit to speculate on the manna that God sent to feed the wandering tribes 
(97; Exodus 16:31). 

The Bible said much about the other elements as well, from the earth of 
which man was made (Genesis 3:7) to the air into which he would be dissolved 
(Job 30.22) and the fire that God used as a veil in Moses’s burning bush and 
in Ezekiel’s chariot (Exodus 3:2; Ezekiel 1). It told of a secret fire (2 Maccabees 
119-22) and of the philosophers’ stone, “a stone so often inculcated in 
Scripture”: 


This is the Rock in the wildernesse: in the wildernesse, because in great 
obscurity, and few there are that know the right way unto it [Exodus 17:6]. 
This is the stone of fire in Ezekiel [28:14]; this is the stone with seven eyes 
upon it in Zacharie [3:9], and this is the white stone with the new Name 
in the Revelation [2:7]. But in the Gospel where Christ himself speakes, 
who was born to discover [reveal] Mysteries, and communicate Heaven to 
Earth, it is more clearly describ’d. This is the Salt which you ought to have 
in your selves [Mark 9:50], this is the Water and spirit whereof you must 
be born again | John 3:5], and this is that seed which falls to the ground, & 
multiplies to an hundredfold [Mark 4:26-27]. 
AMA, 48-49 
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In a poem with alchemical overtones, Henry Vaughan cited Joshua 24:27: 
‘Behold, this stone shall be a witness unto us” (“The Stone,” WHV, 514). The 
world as Thomas Vaughan understood it was modeled on an “Aeternall Idea,” 
which God foresaw before the Creation, much as he had Moses see “the pattern 
of the Tabernacle” (AT, 5-6, Exodus 25:9). When God uttered the Fiat, “Let there 
be light,” he was not creating the sun, as is often supposed; it was not created 
until the fourth day. The Fiat was rather “an Emanation of the Word, in whom 
was life, and that life is the light of Men” (AT, 8; John 1:4). God saw the Christ 
light to be good, and he made it the pattern of creation. Using it, he worked out 
the smallest details, every plant and herb. The creative spirit remained with 
the creatures and bound them together in a chain of being. Solomon called 
the spirit Wisdom and said it “reacheth mightily from one end to another” (AMA, 
15; Wisdom 8:1). The little world of man was made from the elements, as Eve 
was taken out of Adam. Man was part of nature but also “a little Incarnation” 
and “the son of God” (AT, 29-30; Luke 3:38). Man stood in direct line with God; 
for as Christ received from God, and the Holy Spirit from Christ, man received 
guidance from the Spirit (LL, 83-84; John 16:13). Thus the Trinity became a qua- 
ternity with man as the necessary completion. In Magia Adamica, Vaughan 
explained that man lost this direct link with divinity after the Fall: “Then were 
the Entrances of this World made narrow, full of sorrow” (MA, 15: 2 Esdras 7:12). 
However, God sent Wisdom to bring Adam “out of his Fall” (MA, 26; Wisdom 
10:1). She taught him to survive in the fallen world, to sow and plough, to hunt 
and clothe himself, to build shelter and perform other necessities. Wisdom also 
revealed the plan for his redemption and the law to govern him until then (ma, 
26;1 Corinthians 1:30). Thus began a series of visits from angels, who instructed 
Noah how to build the ark (Genesis 6:14-16), Bezaleel how to work with metals 
(Exodus 36:1-2), Moses how to treat leprosy (Exodus 13:2-3). Everywhere in the 
Bible there was a still small voice (1 Kings 19:12; LL, B3r). Abraham heard it and 
was said to be a prophet (Genesis 20:7; MA, 34). Jacob, Moses, and Aaron had 
powers of divination. The Magi were “Conversant” with God, who guided their 
travels with a star much as he had guided the Israelites with fire and smoke in 
the wilderness (MA, 1-2). 

Thus Vaughan made the Bible a compendium of learning, as the Rosicrucians 
urged. From it he learned the structure and story of the universe and found 
that the story was one of transmutation. What began as matter “without form, 
and void” became a city of “pure gold” (Genesis 1:2, Revelation 21:21). This gold, 
so called “not in respect of Colour but constitution” (AT, 27), would make the 
creation perfect, “a Building aeternall and Incorruptible” (MM, 67). What began 
as the serpent’s temptation, “ye shall be as gods,’ was made possible by the 
sacrifice of Christ, the good serpent (Genesis 3:5, MA, 40). Man could not stay 
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on earth forever, and must either die or be glorified like Enoch and Elijah. And 
whoever wanted to be caught up into the third heaven with St. Paul or be fed 
the medicine of immortality with Esdras must pay attention to God’s creatures 
(AT, 44, AMA, 41; 2 Corinthians 12:4; 2 Esdras 10:28-33). Such a person must 
study them, Vaughan says, to approach the creator: 


For in them Lies his secret path, which though it be shut up with thornes 
and Briars, with outward worldly Corruptions, yet if we would take the 
pains to remove this luggage, we might Enter the Terrestriall Paradise, that 
Hortus Conclusus of Solomon [Song 4:12 Vulg.], where God descends to 
walk, and drink of the sealed Fountain. 


AMA, 19 


Here alchemy almost shook hands with the new science. At Oxford, puritan 
intruders had quoted St. Paul on leaving the first doctrines of religion and 
moving on to higher things (Hebrews 6:-5).23 When Vaughan paraphrased 
the text in Anthroposophia, he added that it applied to science as well: “we 
are still hammering of old elements, but seek not the America that lyes beyond 
them” (AT, Bar). He hoped to reach the new world of learning, however, and 
on the title page quoted Daniel’s prophecy for the last days: “many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased” (12:4). Francis Bacon had used 
the same verse on the title page of his Instauratio Magna, convinced that the 
circumnavigation of the globe would occur at the same time as the longed-for 
advancement of learning.** 

Bacon’s prophetic side escaped historians who did not recognize the verse 
in a Latin paraphrase, but it did not escape Vaughan. When Vaughan referred 
to the Lord Chancellor, he called him Friar—not to confuse the new scientist 
and the old alchemist but to suggest that Lord Verulam was one of the magi 
(AT, B2v). John Donne had thought it a stretch of the imagination when he 
wrote that “in the Bible some can finde out Alchimy,’?5 Vaughan thought it was 
entirely possible. Because the Bible touched on all the elements, as they were 
created and exist in the world we know, the Bible seemed a reasonable guide 
to his chosen career in physic and chemistry.”° 


23 Tatham, Puritans in Power, 155. 

24 Bacon, The Works, 4:92; Novum Organum, aphorism 93. 

25 John Donne, Poems (London: John Marriott, 1633), 221; “Valediction to his booke,” 219-22. 
Most modern editions give the title as “A Valediction: of the Book.’ 

26 See Willard, “Alchemy and the Bible.” 
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On the evidence of a single anecdote, recorded by the Church Father Eusebius,?” 
Vaughan wrote “that the Pentateuch or five Books of Moses, were translated into 
Greek before the Time of Alexander the Great, and that they came to the hands 
of Pythagoras and Plato” (MA, 74). This gave him a chain of tradition, extend- 
ing into Neoplatonism and confirmed by Christianity. Such confirmation was 
almost a religious ritual. Even Augustine thought that Plato must have known 
the books of Moses, so similar were the parallels in their accounts of the cre- 
ation.?® From Augustine’s Plato it was only a step to the Plato of Pliny and 
Zosimos, said to have founded a sect of magic and to have recorded alchemical 
formulae, and but another step to the medieval Plato, who was credited with 
whole volumes of alchemy. For only in the nineteenth century did scholars 
begin to separate Plato and Platonism. Paul Oskar Kristeller observed: 


ever since classical antiquity, Platonist philosophers have tried not so 
much to restate Plato’s doctrines in their original form, as to combine 
them with notions of diverse origin, and these accretions, like the trib- 
utaries of a broadening river, became integral parts of the continuing 
tradition.”9 


The tradition reached through Alexandrian or Middle Platonism and late clas- 
sical Neoplatonism, was preserved in Arabic and especially in Byzantine philos- 
ophy, and was revived in the Platonic Academy of Marsilio Ficino in Florence. 
Much of what Vaughan termed magic was an outgrowth of Platonism. The 
Platonic tradition may owe something to the doctrine of reminiscence in at 
least two of Plato’s dialogues, the Meno and the Phaedo. Christianity has no 
place for reincarnation, the possibility of which Socrates considered in the face 
of death.3° 


27 The so-called Letter of Aristeas, written to one Philocrates, told the miraculous story of 
the translation of the Torah into Greek by seventy-two elders who arrived at identical 
translations, presumably because the Holy Spirit was working through them. Eusebius 
mentioned the letter in his Praeparatio evangelica (ca. 310). A similar theme is hinted at 
in the “Translators to the Reader” of the King James Bible of 1611. 

28 Augustine, Concerning the City of God against the Pagans, trans. Henry Bettenson 
(Harmondsworth, MX: Penguin Books, 1972), 313-18; bk. 8, chaps. u—13. 

29 Paul Oskar Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters (Rome: Storia e 
Letteratura, 1956), 48. 

30 Plato, Phaedo, 71-72 in The Collected Dialogues, Including the Letters, ed. Edith Hamilton 
and Huntington Cairns, Bollingen Series 71 (1961; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1989), 53-55. Such belief lies behind Socrates’ story about the near-death experience of 
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It follows for the orthodox Christian that the knowledge recollected in learn- 
ing cannot have been acquired in some previous life. It must be the knowl- 
edge of mankind, transmitted in secret books or in the repressed memories for 
which such books are metaphors. Religions that teach reincarnation, often in 
conjunction with ancestor worship, tend to be backward looking. By contrast, 
Christianity is progressive with its emphasis on revelation, and it may become 
revolutionary with the protestant appeal to the Christ in every man as well as 
the desire for a society based on the principle of charity and on property held 
in common. The Greek view of truth as unforgetting (alethea) had to be recon- 
ciled with the Christian hope for a new creation and the Christian view of truth 
as coming through proclamation (kerygma). Christian Platonists required a 
knowledge that was universal without being static and therefore supporting 
the view of Platonism as an occult or a secret tradition, where certain ideas are 
always present but only recognized with time.*! As a youth, Vaughan was fasci- 
nated with the interplay of fire and water, and he formed alchemical theories 
for which he later found confirmation “in the Platonick philosophie” (E,19). The 
reference may well be to the treatment of fire and water in the Timaeus—the 
only work of Plato that he mentioned by name (mm, 5). More than any other 
dialogue, the Timaeus described a magical cosmos where transmutation could 
occur. The world was a living creature with a soul and spirit (30b). The stars 
were alive and were fastened in a vital chain (38e). The earth stood in the cen- 
ter as the receptacle of heavenly influences (50b) and as the place of genera- 
tion. Here the elements were in mathematical proportion, with water turning 
to air when fire was added, or to earth when it was removed (4gbc). Stones 
were generated in the play of the elements (59b—6ob). Man stood at the center 
of the world, molded in the same proportions as the world at large and moving 
as the great world did from center to circumference (32c—36e). Like the great 
world, man had a body, soul, and spirit, and his soul had three parts: the spiri- 
tual, animal, and vegetative. As he raised himself through contemplation, and 
over several lifetimes (42b-c), he drew increasingly on the highest soul faculty 
and through it on the divine intellect. 

Vaughan absorbed all of these notions, directly or indirectly, and so did 
most Renaissance Platonists. There was dissent, however, as we shall see in 


Alcinous, at the end of Plato’s Republic (614b—61ga). On academic criticism of esoteric 
ideas treated as Platonic, see Hanegraaff, Esotericism in the Academy, 107-14, and the 
discussion of Ehregott Daniel Colberg, Das Platonisch-Hermetische Christenthum (1691; 
Leipzig: M.G. Widemann, 1710). 

31 SeeE.H Gombrich, Symbolic Images: Studies in the Art of the Renaissance (London: Phaidon, 
1972), 150. 
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reviewing the evidence of Vaughan’s pamphlet debate with Henry More. As a 
Cambridge Platonist, More attacked Vaughan, not so much for making Moses 
a magician as for misreading Plato.3? While Vaughan took Plato into the inner 
sanctum of the Rosicrucians, More tried to reconcile Plato with Descartes and 
the mechanistic philosophy. More wanted to keep the idealism of Plato with- 
out the animism, and especially without that Neoplatonic emphasis on the 
world soul (anima mundi).33 

Vaughan expected his first discourses to be challenged by a Peripatetic, 
or follower of Aristotle, rather than a Platonist (AMA, 56). The attack from 
More should not have surprised him, for family quarrels are almost as com- 
mon among Platonists as they are among Christians. But he tended to divide 
philosophers into Platonists and Aristotelians, and to regard the followers of 
Aristotle as malicious upstarts. His attitude toward Aristotle was much like 
that of a modern schoolboy toward Shakespeare, for it said more about the 
teacher and the academic program than it said about the text. When he wrote 
that Aristotle “was a blinde beast, and Malice made him so,” he was really 
complaining about teachers of medieval scholasticism who discussed form 
rather than content (cT, 88). Aquinas and Scotus made Aristotle “shew sever- 
all tricks,’ like a trained ape (AT, B3v); they took Aristotle’s pronouncements 
as auctoritas while direct observations of the natural world remained opin- 
ion. Arguing that such authority was “built on meer Imagination without the 
least light of Experience,” Vaughan implored “all the true sons of my famous 
Oxford Mother to looke beyond Aristotle,” and not confine their intellect “to the 
narrow and cloudy Horizon of his Text” (AT, 63). He never tired of debunking 
Aristotle—whether for the notions of the quintessence, of form as logos, and 
of pure potentiality, or for the statement that the four elements were simple 
bodies and that fire breeds nothing but “his Pyrausta, a certain Fly which he 
found in his Candle, but could never be seen afterwards” (LL; 59). He included 
an attack on “the common Philosophy” in each of his works, berating Aristotle 
as a heathen who had turned men away from God and nature (AT, 62;AL, 3). In 
his introduction to the Rosicrucian manifestos, Vaughan accused Aristotle and 
his “petulant School” of having suppressed the works of true knowledge, which 
was to say, of true magic (FC, a3Vv). 


32 On the appropriateness of this term, see Levitin, Ancient Wisdom in the Age of Modern 
Science, 126-38. 

33 On the term and its significance, see Hiro Hirai, “The World Soul in the Renaissance,” 
in World Soul: A History, ed. James Wilberding (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2021), 
151-76. 
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In fact, medieval alchemy owed as much to Aristotle as to Plato, and medi- 
eval texts of alchemy were attributed to them both. To Aristotle, principally, 
it owed the four elements (fire, air, water, earth) and the four qualities (hot, 
cold, moist, dry). Because each element had two qualities, transmutation 
became possible as a change in quality—for example, water became air when 
heated sufficiently, for the cold and moist was then hot and moist. Aristotle 
discussed the first matter in his Physica, though Vaughan found the discus- 
sion worthless (sw, 89-90), and he discussed the generation of metals in his 
Meteorologia. To Plato, meanwhile, alchemy owed the concept of the ether, of 
which the other elements were dregs (Phaedo, 109c), and the concept of matter 
as a vital chain. However, all of these ideas, whether regarded as Aristotelian or 
Platonic, were of pre-Socratic origin.34 Thales had taught that life began with 
water. Anaxagoras thought that it originated in ether or, as Vaughan translated, 
“a burning heating spirit,” and Anixamenes said it came from air. Heraclitus 
described the four elements and had introduced logos as the materia prima 
of consciousness. Later philosophers synthesized these ideas. Platonists saw 
an interplay of fire and water. Stoics assumed that air was the outward form of 
fire and that pneuma was the physical logos. Vaughan knew the Stoic doctrine, 
which supported his thoughts about aerial niter, and he quoted Zeno’s saying 
that nature gave man two ears but only one tongue; (CT, 136) and Epictetus’s 
Stoic wish to follow nature first of all (MA, t.p.). He maintained that all the 
Greek philosophers were, “in some Positions, Magicall” (MA, 75), that even 
Aristotle had his secrets (MM, 66-67) and perhaps a connection with the 
teachings of Moses (MA, 74). Nevertheless, he joined the widespread return to 
the ancient knowledge that led from Galen back to Hippocrates in medicine, 
from Ptolemy back to Philolaus in cosmology, and from Aristotle back to Plato 
and the pre-Socratics in philosophy. 

Vaughan probably quoted Plato’s Timaeus in Ficino’s translation. He very 
likely knew Ficino’s commentary on the Symposium and certainly knew 
Diotima’s speech in that dialogue, which eloquently proclaimed the powers of 
love. She told Socrates that love was a magnet, a daemon that bound heaven 
and earth, indeed “the great daemon” that, lying in everything throughout the 
whole universe, allows no heart to sleep, but everywhere arouses it to loving 
(202d-e). Similarly, Vaughan wrote about the soul’s magnetic attraction (AT, 
48; MM, 63-64), and about “the Platonicks Daemon magnus” (AT, 7). Ficino was 
deeply read in the Neoplatonists and offered information on the chaos and 


34 See Carl J. Schneer, The Search for Order: The Development of the Major Ideas in the Physical 
Sciences from the Earliest Times to the Present (New York: Harper, 1960), ch. 2. 
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world soul,” the first matter (3.3), and the soul’s descent into the body (6.4). 
He wrote an original exposition in the third part of his De Vita, the title of 
which one translation freely renders as “On Making Your Life Agree with the 
Heavens.”36 This part was based on the teachings of Plotinus and served in turn 
as a textbook for Cornelius Agrippa, whose work Vaughan knew well. But we 
know that Vaughan read Ficino because he complained of a faulty transcrip- 
tion Ficino had made toward the end. In reading De Vita, he came across a 
passage that Agrippa had appropriated and that alchemists had quoted from 
Agrippa. Ficino affirmed that the world spirit could be found even in metals 
and that it enabled the naturalists (physici) to make gold and extract the elixir 
from it. This passage was cited over and over because it confirmed the spiritual 
basis of alchemy.3” 

Ficino did not write on alchemy at length, though spurious books on the 
subject were attributed to him.?8 But he helped others to shift the emphasis of 
alchemy from metals to man, from what happened in vitro to what happened 
in vivo. The Rosicrucian movement thus drew from him, as did the symbolic 
works that it inspired. A German book of the early eighteenth century, though 
emerging from Pietisic circles of the previous century, introduced images from 
Plato and Homer to explain the problems of tradition and structure in esoteric 
thought.®° The rings of Plato are the iron rings of the Jon (533d-e), which are 
held together by a magnet in the same way that interpreters of poetry are held 


35 Marsilio Ficino, Opera Omnia, ed. Mario Sancipriano and Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
Monumenta Politica et Philosophica Rariora, 2 vols. in 4 (1651; Turin: Botega d’Erasmo, 
1959), vol. 1, 3. 

36 “De vita coelitus comparanda,” in Marsilio Ficino, De Vita; discussed in Yates, Giordano 
Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 90-93. For a fine English translation, see Marsilio 
Ficino, Three Books on Life, ed. and trans. Carol V. Kaske and John R. Clarke, Medieval & 
Renaissance Texts & Studies 57 (Binghamton, NY: MRTS, 1989). 

37 See Sylvain Matton, “Marsile Ficin et l'alchimie. Sa position, son influence,” in Alchimie et 
philosophie a la Renaissance, ed. Sylvain Matton and Jean-Claude Margolin (Paris: Vrin, 
1993), 123-92. On the authenticity of De arte chymica, which Matton has attributed to 
Agrippa, see his “Introduction” to Henricus Cornelius Agrippa (attrib.), De Arte Chimica 
(On Alchemy): A Critical Edition of the Latin Text with a Seventeenth-Century English 
Translation, ed. Sylvain Matton (Paris: S.E.H.A.; Milan: Arche, 2014), 5-24. 

38 Eg., Marsilius Ficinus, “De arte chimica,’ in Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, vol. 
2, 172-85. See Peter J. Forshaw, “Marsilio Ficino and the Chemical Art,’ in Laus Platonici 
Philosophi: Marsilio Ficino and His Influence, ed. Stephen Clucas, Peter Forshaw, and 
Valerie Rees (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 249-71. 

39 Anton Josef Kirchweger, Experientia Naxagorae, Secundum Annulos Platonicos et Catenam 
Auream Homeri (Frankfurt a/M: Dominic von Sand; Leipzig: Johann Georg Böhme, 1723). 
The book went through many reprints and became a favorite of the young Goethe. The 
attributed authorship is conjectural, but widely accepted. 
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together by the poet's work. This is the chain of tradition, along which ideas 
are passed over the ages. The chain of Homer is the chain by which Zeus says 
he can pull the creation back to where he stands on Mount Olympus (Iliad, 
8.5-27). Plato treats it as a symbol of cosmic harmony, in which everything has 
its place (Theaetetus, 153c—d). This chain (or rope in Homer's word) has been 
called the great chain of being.*° Earlier esotericists tried to place all things of 
creation within a chain of some sort; Fludd, for example, had interpenetrat- 
ing pyramids of light and darkness. Vaughan wrote that “there is in Nature a 
Certain Chain, or subordinate propinquity of Complexions between Visibles 
and invisibles, and this is it by which the superior spirituall Essences descend” 
(AMA, 8-9). When More questioned his position, Vaughan responded: “Sure 
hee thinks his pretended Platonic title is Authority enough to condemn the 
Rings of Plato, and his mysterious Catena Aurea [golden chain]. He conceives 
that divine Philosopher had no Guide but Logic; but he is extremely mistaken. 
Plato discover’d the world in another Glass [i.e., scope or vessel]” (Mmm, 100). 
Nevertheless, Kirchweger, writing as the otherwise unknown Naxagoras, was 
probably the first esotericist to join the chains of tradition and being. 
Vaughan’s debt to Ficino, as to Paracelsus and Fludd, is obscured by his efforts 
to place himself in a much older tradition. This was indeed the rule rather than 
the exception; Paracelsus was silent about his own debt to Ficino,*#! and Fludd 
was quiet about his use of Ficino and Paracelsus, though these were evident to 
disciples and even to enemies. Vaughan complained that Ficino “follow’d fan- 
sie not experience” because he wanted to defend his own Platonism (sw, 184). 
But in writing about such ancients as “the Divine Virgil,” he followed in the 
steps of Ficino (AT, 57). In the ancient world, Macrobius had regarded Virgil 
as a bearer of esoterica, and Servius had written about the secret knowledge 
in book 6 of the Aeneid: “the deep wisdom of the philosophers, the theolo- 
gians, the Egyptians.’4* Vincent of Beauvais had treated Virgil as an alche- 
mist.43 It was Ficino, however, who made Virgil a spiritual alchemist, working 


40o Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1936). 

41 The debt to Ficino’s De Vita is especially evident in the books Paracelsus wrote on lon- 
gevity; see Thomas Willard, “Living the Long Life: Physical and Spiritual Health in 
Two Early Paracelsian Tracts,” in Religion und Gesundheit: Der heilkundliche Diskurs im 
16. Jahrhundert, ed. Albrecht Classen, Theophrastus Paracelsus Studien 3 (Berlin and 
Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2011), 347-96, here 361-62. 

42 Quoted in Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. 
Willard R. Trask (1948; New York: Pantheon, 1953), 206. 

43 Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Quadruplex, 4 vols. (Graz, Austria: Akademische Druck-u. 
Verlangastalt, 1964-1965); vol. 1: Speculum Naturale, 8.87. 
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miracles on the ether. Ficino quoted the speech of Anchises in the underworld, 
who told his son Aeneas the secrets of a spirit working out the creation (Aeneid 
6.724-57). Alchemists cited the same passage as a proof text, convinced that it 
described their secret fire.44 Vaughan quoted from Anchises’s speech, noting 
the concept of a soul body in the third line: 


Donec longa dies, perfecto Temporis Orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aethereium sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem.*® 


He translates this “verbatim into English” (MM, 98): 


Till many a day, the wheel of time being turn‘, 
Cleares the contracted spot, makes pure and fair 
ThAethereall sense, and Fire of simple Aire. 


A modern prose translation renders the passage as follows: “... until length of 
days, as time’s cycle is completed, has removed the hardened corruption [from 
the soul], and leaves, without taint now, a perception pure and bright, a spark 
of primeval fire.”*6 

This passage prompted Vaughan to call Virgil an “admirable Platonicall Poet” 
(AMA, 11), for the soul body or etheric vehicle had emerged in the teachings 
of Proclus, a Neoplatonist who attempted to reconcile Plato and Aristotle by 
using Plato’s fiction that the stars serve as chariots for souls. Thus immediately 
before mentioning that “Aethereall sense, and Fire of simple Aire” in Virgil's 
descensus ad Averno, Vaughan quotes a witty passage from bees returning to 
the heavens after death because they have a share of the divine mind (partem 
divinae mentis).*” He ends Aula Lucis with lines from Virgil that begin, “Happy 


44 Francis Bacon, The Two Bookes ... Of the proficience and Advancement of Learning, Divine 
and Humane (London: Henrie Tomes, 1605), 38-39; bk. 1, ch. 7, par. 21. Bacon concedes 
there are “prints and footesteps of learning” in such passages. 

45 Virgil, Aeneid, 6.745-47; the line numbers are from the Loeb Classical Library edition, 
though Vaughan’s text is identical, except for abbreviations (e.g., q; for que). More had 
suggested that Vaughan meant this to refer to the soul’s “Vehicle” rather than the soul 
itself. See Observations upon Anthroposophia Theomagica and Anima Magica Abscondita 
(Parrhesia [Cambridge]: O. Pullen, 1650), 11. Vaughan replied that he took it to be the 
soul’s “Vestiment” (MM, 99). 

46 Virgil, The Aeneid, ed. and trans. WF. Jackson Knight (Harmondsworth, MX: Penguin 
Books, 1956), 169. Knight's edition is dedicated to a fellow spiritualist whom Virgil had 
told in good Latin, “I am a Platonist.” 

47 Virgil, Georgics, 4.219—-227; quoted in AT, 57. 
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the one who understands the causes of nature” (Felix qui potuit Rerum cogno- 
scere Causas).*® Elsewhere Vaughan notes that Virgil wrote about the univer- 
sal medicine or panacea (FC, c5r; Aeneid, 12.418—419), and it seems only fitting 
that the Platonic tradition would place the two writers together. Mary Anne 
Atwood, who was steeped in Platonism and who fully believed that the secrets 
of alchemy could be found in the Aeneid, told her no-doubt-startled Victorian 
audience that Vaughan and Virgil both died from an overdose of elixir.t9 


3 Magic 


The word “magic” posed a semantic problem in the Renaissance, as in other 
ages, because it referred to a subject that could be demonic or divine, natu- 
ral or supernatural, fraudulent or genuine, and in various combinations and 
degrees. Martinus Rulandus, a Paracelsian, remarked that “Wisdom had her 
head hidden,” because, although demonic magic had been forbidden by the 
church, true magic or sapientia was “natural and permissible, the mother of 
true medicine, the secret lore of nature.”°° The English reformer John Webster, 
reflected on the fate of this word, which throughout the Puritan Revolution 
had been bandied about in contempt and in praise.5! During the heyday of 
reform, he had proposed that magic be made part of the university curriculum, 
writing: 


To operate by Magick is nothing else but to marry the world, that is, fitly 
and duly to join and cone[ct] agents to their patients, masculines to 
faeminines, superious to inferiours, Caelestials to Terrestrials, that 
thereby nature may act out her hidden and latent power. And this is that 
which the greatest Doctor need not be ashamed of, whether Physician 


48 Virgil, Georgics, 2.490; AL, C5v. 

49 M.A. Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery with a Dissertation on the 
More Celebrated of the Alchemical Philosophers and an Attempt towards the Recovery of the 
Ancient Experiment of Nature, 2nd ed. with an introduction by Walter Leslie Wilmshurst 
(1850; Belfast: William Tait; London: J.M. Watkins, 1920), 62. Mary Anne Atwood was the 
daughter of Thomas South, a collector of alchemical books who took his motto from 
Aeneid, 6.129 (“hoc opus, hic labor est” [this is the work, this the labor]). 

50  Rulandus, Lexicon Alchemiae, 313. Translated by Julius Kohn as Martin Ruland the Elder, 
A Lexicon of Alchemy, 214. The attribution to Kohn was made by the Waite scholar R.A. 
Gilbert. 

51 John Webster, Metallographia, or, A History of Metals (London: Walter Kettilby, 1671), 
105-07. 
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or Philosopher, but that which is commendable both before God and 
man, and that wherin if the Schools had been exercised, their works and 
fruits would have been more manifest, and they then owned not as the 
disseminators of vain controversies, and frivolous disputes, but as the 


true interpreters of nature, Patriots of true learning, and benefactors to 
mankind. 


A similar definition can be found in Michael Maier’s commentary on the 
Rosicrucian laws, followed by the observation that “Magitians are profound 
and diligent searchers into Nature; they because of their skill know how to 
anticipate an effect which to the Vulgar shall seem a miracle.”53 

The Renaissance magicians sought a new order of knowledge, based on the 
ultimate identity of subject and object. Ernst Cassirer has suggested that it was 
a natural extension of the quest for knowledge: 


Magic is only a practical expression of what is theoretically represented 
in knowledge. On the basis of the identity of the subject and object, 
magic shows how the subject not only can grasp but can also dominate 
the object: it shows how the Ego subjects nature not only to its intellect 
but also to its will. Thus magic, construed as “natural” not as “demonic” 
magic, becomes the most noble part of the knowledge of nature and the 
“perfection of philosophy.’ If we can name a concept by its most perfect 
representation and embodiment, says Pico della Mirandola, then we may 
apply the name of magic to the whole of science and the whole of philos- 
ophy with as much right as we may call Rome “the” city, Virgil “the” poet, 
Aristotle “the” philosopher.5+ 


Behind Casirers comment, or any of the others, is the doctrine of 
correspondence—the hypothesis linking that which is visible and invisible, 
on earth and in heaven, in man and in nature. Michel Foucault brilliantly 
recreated the doctrine, exploring the arcane terminology and explaining 


52 John Webster, Academiarum Examen, 70. The italicized words are quoted from the 
Conclusiones Magicae of Pico della Mirandola: “Magicum operare non est aliud quam 
maritare mundum” For a bilingual edition of the Pico’s Conclusiones, see S.A. Farmer, ed. 
and trans., Syncretism in the West: Pico’s goo Theses, Medieval and Renaissance Texts and 
Studies 167 (Tempe, AZ: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1998), 498-99. 

53 + Maier, Themis Aureae, 91. 

54 Ernst Cassirer, The Individual and the Cosmos in the Renaissance, trans. Mario Domandi 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964), 169. 
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why it encouraged the encyclopedic and esoteric learning of students such 
as Vaughan.” We shall find the doctrine, in latency at least, in all the texts 
from which Vaughan drew his magic—in those ascribed to Hermes, those of 
Neoplatonists, and those most closely attached to the Rosicrucian movement. 

The three great sources of ancient theology (prisca theologia) were the 
Chaldean oracles, the Hermetic texts, and the Orphic hymns. Renaissance read- 
ers correctly considered the Oracula Chaldaica to be the most ancient; many 
attributed the oracles to Zoroaster, while Neoplatonists did not. Some ancient 
authorities thought there was a single teacher of that name, while Arnobius 
distinguished four, Suidas five, and Pliny six.5° Vaughan was fascinated by the 
antiquity of Zoroaster and by the legend that he had been transfigured in a 
manner like that experienced by Enoch and Elijah (ama, 41). This Zoroaster 
taught that there was a ladder (scala) reaching “from the Subternaturall 
Darknesse to the supernaturall Fire” (LL, 45). His oracles were full of fiery imag- 
ery, with the voice of fire as the “the secret Love of Heaven and Earth” (LL, 88; cf. 
AT, t.p.). All things came from fire and contained a soul-spark at their center. 
By working on matter, alchemists could see this spark, the very sight of which 
would instruct them. These reflections on the fire spirit had parallels in the 
Hermetic writings—so many that one writer thought Hermes had his learning 
from Zoroaster.5” 

As Vaughan wrote of a single Zoroaster, he wrote of a man named Hermes 
Trismegistus, 


in whose genuine works there is not one Barbarous syllable, nor any point 
asserted, without most pregnant and Demonstrative Reasons. Certainly 
Hermes as to his course of life was public and princely, in his Doctrine 
clear and Rational, and hence it was that not onely his own times, but even 
all subsequent Generations were most constant Tributaries to his Honour. 


FC, a3r 


Vaughan did not say whether this prince lived before the time of Moses, 
as some thought, or afterwards. But whichever influenced the other, they 
described the same act of creation. He quoted most extensively from the 


55 Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archeology of the Human Sciences, trans. Alan 
Sheridan (New York: Pantheon, 1971), ch. 2. 

56 Wayne Shumaker, The Occult Sciences in the Renaissance (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1974), 75; D.P. Walker, The Ancient Theology: Studies in Christian Platonism 
from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century (Ithaca, NY, and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1974), 5- 

57 Quoted in Walker, The Ancient Theology, 144. 
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Pymander (“shepherd”), the first dialogue in the Hermetica and the one from 
which the others took a collective title in the Renaissance. He was certain that 
the tenebrae of which Hermes spoke, in the Latin translation of Ficino, “can be 
nothing else but that Darknesse which was upon the Face of the Deep” (AT, 12; 
Genesis 1:2). He summarized the dialogue, where light penetrated the darkness 
as a “holy word” and made all things from the water (AL, 21[31]), insisting that 
this was not ordinary water but materia prima (CT, 100). It was “the Earth in 
Abscondito,’ the seedbed of all things (AMA, A6v). Moreover, it was the univer- 
sal medicine, indeed “the onely medicine to repair the Decayes of the Naturall 
Man” (AT, 42). A dram of it lay dormant in every living thing (ZZ, 92). 

Hermes taught “That Action was the Life of God” (CT, 90)—that the creation 
was continual and alchemical, a play of fire and water. He was best known to 
alchemists as the author of the Emerald Tablet or Tabula Smagardina, sup- 
posed to have been found in the cave where he was buried. For, as one chem- 
ist said, this was the fons “whence all Alchymie did arise”58 It described “the 
work of the Sun”: in ten or twelve brief axioms, of which Vaughan quoted the 
first: “That which is inferiour is as that which is superiour; and that which is 
superiour is as that which is inferiour, for the accomplishing of the miracles 
of one thing.”59 The mysterious “one” was the materia prima. It was begotten 
by the sun and moon, in Vaughan’s words, “carried invisibly in the belly of the 
wind” (E, 104). Here the paraphrase is so fully incorporated into Vaughan’s 
argument that editors have seen no need to document it. 

The Vaughans’ use of the Hermetic books, the Corpus Hermeticum or 
Hermetica, is harder to discern because the Greek texts came to the West in 
a single manuscript from Constantinople, which Marsilio Ficino translated 
for his patron Cosimo de Medici.®° As other Greek texts surfaced, along with 
Arabic translations and the testimonia of ancient scholars, new editions were 
issued in Latin and vernacular languages. By the early twentieth century, 
there were ten principal manuscripts on which scholars drew.*! We shall see 
how different readers of Henry’s poetry formed different opinions about the 
Hermetic tradition, based partly on the different modern editions they used. It 
now seems safest to proceed as Rudrum did when he followed the texts avail- 
able to Vaughan (xii). The main one, first published in 1630 and running to 


58 John French, The Art of Distillation (London: Thomas Williams, 1653), 191. 

59 MA, 71; quoted there in Latin and translated in French, The Art of Distillation, 191. 

60 The story is well told in Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 20-43. 

61 Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which Contain Religious or Philosophical 
Teachings Ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, trans. Walter Scott, 4 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924-1926), 1:17-22. 
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several volumes, derived from work by Francesco Patrizi, the first Professor 
of Platonic Philosophy at the University of Ferrara, who lived a century after 
Ficino. The Greek text was prepared by the French professor Francois de Foix, 
and the Latin translation with extensive commentary by Hannibal Roselli of 
the University of Krakow.® This volume, also used by Waite, has the double 
advantage of being the effective editio princeps, from which modern number- 
ing is taken, while being the edition most accessible to Vaughan. 

In the preface to Anthroposophia, Vaughan wrote: “God in love with his owne 
Beauty, frames a Glasse to view it by reflection” (Bir). Rudrum noted the parallel 
in the first Hermetic book, commonly called the Pymander: “vere etinem pro- 
priam formam Deus amavit,” literally translated, “indeed God loved his own 
form.” Rudrum preferred the translation of the radical minister John Everard 
(d. 1641): “God was exceedingly enamoured of his own Form or Shape” (598). 
Vaughan may indeed have thought of these words, for he may have had access 
to a manuscript copy of the translation, published shortly after he dated his 
own book. It read, “For indeed God was exceedingly enamoured of his own 
Form or Shape, and delivered unto it all his own Workmanships.’® This is quite 
different from the literal translation of same line that the McGill University 
classicist Walter Scott prepared three centuries later: “With good reason did 
God take delight in Man, for it was God’s own form that God took delight in.” 
The problem here is that early commentators, from Ficino to Vaughan, saw 
Hermes Trismegistus as a forerunner of Moses and Moses as the author of the 
Creation story in Genesis. Vaughan implied that God created mankind as a 
mirror, perhaps drawing from Hermetica’s brief chapter 17 the idea that “incor- 
poreal things are reflected in bodies.”6+ Not until the twentieth century did 


62 Hermes Trismegistus [attrib.], Divinus Pymander Hermetis Mercurii Trismegisti, ed. and 
trans. Hannibal Roselli and François de Fox, vol. 1 (Cologne: Petrus Cholonius, 1630), 10; 
bk. 1, par. 12. Subsequent references to the Hermetic books will use the formula “1.12” in 
reference to book and section numbers. 

63 Hermes Trismegistus [attrib.], The Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, in 
XVII Books, trans. John Everard, intro. by J[ohn] F[rench] (London: Tho[mas] Brewster 
and Greg[ory] Moule, 1650), 19. 

64 AT 15-16, quoting Hermes Trismegistus [attrib.], Divinus Pymander Hermetis Mercurii 
Trismegisti Hermetica, book 9, par. 6. See also Hermetica, ed. Scott, vol. 1, 273; ch. 17, which 
adds the parenthetical phrase “as in a mirror.” Everard translates the same passage as 
“Moreover, the things made are visible, but he is invisible; and for this cause, he maketh 
them, that he may be visible; and therefore he makes them always”; The Divine Pymander, 
209; ch. 17, par. 10. Some manuscripts attach ch. 17 to ch. 16, Divinus Pymander Hermetis 
Mercurii Trismegisti, from the Greek and Latin texts. 
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English editors acknowledge that the Creation story in the Hermetica is basi- 
cally drawn from Christian Gnosticism of the first century cE.® 

A much easier indebtedness to the Hermetica appears when Vaughan 
quotes the Pymander as confirmation of the fiat lux in Genesis 1:3, when the 
light of God emerged from the shadow of the original chaos (the “lumen a 
tenebris”). Here he quotes in Roselli’s Latin, which—like the accompanying 
Greek text—omits the statement that this was the “first God,” the protos theos 
of Scott’s Greek.® “I, even Mind, the first God, who was before the watery sub- 
stance which appeared out of the darkness.’6” Vaughan goes on the say that 
the creation was both by the Word that emerged from the light and the divine 
spirit, that is by both Christ and the Holy Spirit: “Mens opifex una cum Verbo, 
as Trismegistus hath it” (AT, 13). Here again he quotes Roselli’s Latin, which 
Scott translates, “Mind the Maker worked together with the Word.”®* In later 
discourses he simply refers to the Hermetic story of creation—for example, to 
“Trismegistus in his Vision of the Creation” (AL, 21 [31]). 

The third source of prisca theologia was the Orphic hymns. Scholars now 
explain that they were written in the same cultural milieu as the Hermetic 
texts, that is, in Neoplatonic circles during the second and third centuries CE. 
But Renaissance readers noted that the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, 
written in the third century BCE, said Orpheus went to Egypt, and they con- 
cluded that he must have been influenced by Hermes. Elias Ashmole believed 
that “Orpheus, Who writ that admirable Allegory of the Golden Fleece, ... was 
the first of all the Grecians that brought the Chemick Learning (with other 
Sciences) out of Aegypt.’®? Henry Reynolds thought that Orpheus learned 
from Zoroaster as well.”° Vaughan noted “that Mercurie is call’d the Interpreter, 
or Expositor of Inferiors and Superiors, perhaps alluding to the Tabula 
Smagardina, and recalling that Orpheus invoked him as “the Expositor of All 
Things” (CT, 124). Phrases in the Orphic hymns seemed to describe the primal 


65 See the extensive notes in Brian P. Copenhaver, ed. and trans., Hermetica: The Greek 
Corpus Hermeticum and the Latin Asclepius in a new English translation (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992); also see Clement Salaman, Dorine van Oyen, William 
D. Wharton, and Jean-Pierre Mahé, eds. and trans., The Way of Hermes: New Translations 
of the Corpus Hermeticum and the Definitions of Hermes Trismegistus to Asclepius 
(London: Duckworth, 1999). 

66 Divinus Pymander Hermetis Mercurii Trismegisti, bk. 9, par. 6. 

67 Hermetica, ed. Scott, vol. 1, 17; bk. 1, par. 6. 

68 Divinus Pymander Hermetis Mercurii Trismegisti, 9; ch. 1, par. u. Scott, Hermetica, vol. 1, 19; 
ch. 1, par. 11a. 

69 Ashmole, Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, B3r. 

70 Henry Reynolds, Mythomystes (London: Henry Seyle, 1632), 55. 
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darkness and first matter, and so appealed to Vaughan (cT, 91, 14). Vaughan felt 
free to write about Hermes Trismegistus as an authority on alchemy as well as 
the supposed author of the Smagardine or Emerald, Tablet. He had studied the 
writings of Gerard Dorn, the translator and popularizer of Paracelsus, and had 
read Dorn’s small tract on the “physics” or natural philosophy of Trismegistus.”! 

The Egyptian learning survived in hieroglyphics, of which Vaughan saw 
those on the Bembine Tablet, also known as the Mensa Isaiaca. Because no 
one could decipher them in the seventeenth century, interpretations were 
highly fanciful. No sooner did Vaughan scold Athanasius Kircher for expound- 
ing them “imperfectly” than he construed the egg and serpent as the Christian 
Father and Son to demonstrate that Hermes was a Trinitarian.’”* More reliable 
evidence about the Egyptians came from two statements by Neoplatonists. 
The first was a saying that Proclus ascribed to the “Founders of the ancient 
Priesthood” (E, 102): “Caelum esse in Terra sed modo Terrestri, et Terram esse in 
Caelo sed modo Coelesti” (heaven is in earth but in a terrertrial mode, and earth 
is in heaven but in a celestial mode). Vaughan quoted this “Tenet of the Magi” 
in response to Henry More, saying that it taught a useful analogy (sw, 25). 

The Neoplatonic theurgist Iamblichus reported on the teaching of the 
Egyptians and Chaldees and treated what Proclus later called earth in heaven. 
The first things (“prima ... Entia”) are also present in the last, wrote Iamblichus, 
which is to say that the divine, immaterial essences are present in the material 
substances. Moreover, in the second second Neoplatonic saying that Vaughan 
cherished, the gods have “handed down a certain matter” (“Traditam fuisse 
Materiam Quandam’) in order to reveal themselves.’ The last statement was 
crucial; for although Iamblichus (ca. 245-ca. 325 CE) wrote at the time when 
ancient sayings were being set down, he claimed that they were traditional in 
the literal sense of having been handed down from adept to initiate over many 
generations. Many of Vaughan’s contemporaries, while aware of Casaubon’s 
dating, preferred the view of Iamblichus, as translated by the Cambridge 


71 Gerard Dorn, “Physica Trithemii,” Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1 (Strasbourg: Zetzner, 1659), 
388-89. The last page was probably the source of Evola’s statement that “Philosophical 
Alchemy” was the highest form of chemistry, since theory was superior to practice. For 
Evola, see the introduction to this book. 

72 MA, 66-67; cf. Ficino, De Vita, 3.28 in Marsilio Ficino, Opera Omnia, vol. 1, 556-59. 

73 FC, c8v—dir. Iamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, trans. 
Thomas Taylor (Chiswick [London]: for the author, 1821), 267; bk. 5, chap. 23. Connections 
to related passages in Plato's works are noted in Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, ed. and trans. 
Emma C. Clarke, John M. Dillon, and Jackson P. Hershbell (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 
2004), 267. For the significance of Iamblichus in connecting Neoplatonism to Hermes 
Trismegistus, see Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Pagan 
Mind (1986; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 131-41. 
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Platonist Ralph Cudworth: “That the Books imputed to Hermes Trismegist 
did ... really contain the Hermaick Opinions, though they spake sometimes the 
Language of the Greek Philosophers.’””* Vaughan took this view in describing 
the “School” of Hermes; for he wanted to show that the pagan sacrifices began 
with revelation and transmission, as Proclus suggested, and were not learned 
“by Nature as Porphyrius that Enemie of our Religion would have it.””5 (Fc, a3r; 
MA, 25). 

Among the followers of Proclus was the Christian mystic who used the name 
of St. Paul's first Athenian convert: Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts 17:34). This 
pia fraus was widely accepted in the Renaissance, even by Lefèvre d’Etaples, 
whose edition Vaughan probably used.”6 It gave Vaughan a source in the “prim- 
itive” Church as well as an authority on secret doctrine. For Dionysius told of 
a twofold tradition in theology, manifestum and mysticum, and of canons both 
written and unwritten.” He also provided a rationale for analogy, saying that 
God was in all things but was not the same as them.”8 The names of stones 
and stars pointed toward God, who had hidden himself in them; however, the 
object only showed what he was not, for if he were a stone he would not be 
hidden. Thus the Trinity could be understood in terms of a root and its flowers, 
though it was not a vegetable (AT, 5-6). “Verily,” said Vaughan, “if we consider 
God in the abstract, and as he is in himself, we can say nothing of him posi- 
tively, but we may say something Negatively, as Dionysius hath done, that is to 
say, we may affirme, what he is not, but we cannot affirme, what he is” (z,16). 
The technical term for this mysticism was apophasis, and was taken from the 
rhetorical device of denying what seemed to be affirmed and thus saying what 
God was not. Also called the “negative theology,” this mysticism led one into 
that “deep, but dazzling darkness” that so attracted Henry Vaughan (“The 
Night,” WHV, 523). 


74 Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe: The First Part (London: 
Richard Royston, 1678), 327. 

75 FC, a3¥; MA, 25. The Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry was a contemporary of Iamblichus 
and probably his student. He wrote a book “Against the Christians.” However, Vaughan 
probably singles him out for condemnation because the English translation of the Fama 
made the mistake of writing “Porphyry” for the German “Papst” (Pope) in the second para- 
graph (Fam., 2), an error no doubt caused by a problem in a manuscript transcription. 

76 Dionysius Aeropagitica, Dionysii Celestis Hierarchi, ed. Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples 
(Paris: Johannes Higman and Wolfgang Hopyl, 1598/1599). Quoted here in J.-P. Migne, ed., 
Patrologia Cursus Completus ... Graeca, 2nd series (Paris: Imprimerie Catholique, 1857- 
1866), vols. 3—4. 

77 AT, 34; Dionysius, vol. 3, 105-06 and 398-90. 

78 AT, 56; Dionysius, vol. 3, 595-96. 
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It was no accident that Henry should allude to pseudo-Dionysius in a 
poem that also alluded to Moses in the wilderness, for Dionysius based his 
reflections on the “true mystical darkness” at Mt. Sinai. As one commentator 
remarked, Dionysius showed the gradus that the spiritual life must follow. 
Thomas Vaughan made similar use of the Areopagite; for he wanted, as J.D. 
Salinger’s Zoey would do, to be with God before he said, “Let there be light” In 
the divine darkness, Thomas saw the raw stuff of creation and the scala natu- 
rae that reached from Tartarus to the primeval fire (LL, 45). This, rather than 
the celestial hierarchies, drew him to the Church Father. He read Dionysius for 
the “theosophy’—a word coined in the discussion of the divine darkness and 
best glossed by editors as divina sapientia—and in using the word he was well 
aware of its origin. Of all the Fathers whom he cited (and he cited quite a few, 
from Tertullian and Augustine onward), he thought most highly of those who 
upheld the secret tradition, like Gregory of Nyssa, or who preferred mystery in 
the reading of Scripture, as did Origen. Unlike Dante, who placed Dionysius in 
the same circle of Paradise with the logician Petrus Hispanus,’? Vaughan had 
only scorn for the logician (AT, 32). It took a mystic to explain the forbidden 
fruit or the knowledge it brought. 

Vaughan drew on other ancient sources, including the sayings or symbola 
of Pythagoras, with their numerological riddles; the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
with its myth of Cupid and Psyche; the tales of Lucian, so full of sport about 
the philosophers; and the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, viciously lampooned 
in Vaughan’s preface to the Rosicrucian manifestos. However, the mystery 
texts of Zoroaster and Orpheus and especially Hermes Trismegistus, with the 
Neoplatonic and gnostic accretions of the late classical world, held the greatest 
importance for his view of magic. They were revived early in the Renaissance 
and contributed to the occult speculations that ran from Ficino and Pico to 
Agrippa and the Rosicrucians. The revival was not strictly Hermetic, any more 
than it was Platonic or Pythagorean, but Ficino’s translation of the Hermetic 
dialogues may well be said to have opened a door in European culture through 
which other magicians would pass. Ficino translated and commented on a host 
of ancient works; and his younger colleague at the court of Lorenzo de Medici, 
Pico della Mirandola, drew from still other sources— especially, as we shall see, 
from Jewish mysticism. Pico prepared a list of goo “theses” or “conclusions,” 
culled from many sources, that he was prepared to defend in public disputa- 
tion. His first “magical conclusion” was that the magic of grimoires differed 
entirely from magia naturalis because the latter tried to marry heaven and 


79 Dante, Paradiso, 10.12-14 for St. Dionysus and 12.134—35 for Peter of Spain. 
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earth without recourse to demons and was therefore quite legitimate.®° Like 
Ficino, Pico thought that Orphic magic was especially efficacious. He formu- 
lated a now famous “Orphic conclusion” regarding the one and the many: “Let 
him who does not know Proteus come to Pan.”®! Vaughan took this maxim as a 
useful comment on the first matter, “For Pan transforms himself into a Proteus, 
that is, into all varieties of Species” (CT 124). 

Ficino’s De Vita and Pico’s Conclusiones were major sources of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s three books De Occulta Philosophia. In turn, Agrippa’s great syn- 
thesis occasioned Vaughan’s first reflections on magic, and Vaughan’s poetic 
testimony: 


The Spirits of thy Lines infuse a Fire 
Like the Worlds Soul, which makes me thus aspire: 
I am unbodid by thy Books, and Thee, 
And in thy Papers finde my Extasie. 
AT, 53 


Agrippa was “the Oracle of Magick” for the young Vaughan, who learned from 
him about the discarnate experience in higher worlds (AMA, 22; see CT, 125).82 
From Vaughan, Agrippa received what has been called the most extravagant 
praise he ever got: “He is indeed my Author, and next to God I owe all that 
I have unto Him.”83 Agrippa had been accused of conjuring, partly because 
of a spurious fourth book on magic but mainly in polemics against magic 
by Protestants and Catholics alike. Johannes Manlius conflated the story of 
Agrippa’s fondness for dogs with that of a devil that dogged the legendary 
Faust at the end of his life, and Vaughan felt obliged to answer the charges 
that ensued. Though Vaughan later ceased to consult his youthful oracle, he 
never forgot the lessons it had taught him, of which we may cite three. First, 
magic was a form of knowledge, used by the Magi when they sought the Christ 
child and wholly admirable because “nothing else, but the chief power of all 


80 Pico, Opera Omnia, (1572; Turin: Bottega d’Erasmo, 1971), 1:104; Farmer, Syncretism in the 
West, 494-95. 

8ı Farmer, Syncretism in the West, 514-15; Orphic Conclusion 28. 

82 For a recent study of Agrippa’s esoteric thought, see Noel Putnik, “Agrippa’s Cosmic 
Ladder: Building a World with Words in the De Occulta Philosophia,” Lux in Tenebris: The 
Visual and the Symbolic in Western Esotericism, ed. Peter J. Forshaw, Aries Book Series 
23 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2017), 81-102; also see Noel Putnik, “Obtinere mentem div- 
inam: The Spiritual Anthropology of Cornelius Agrippa” (PhD diss., Central European 
University, 2017). 

83 Nauert, Agrippa and the Crisis of Renaissance Thought, 326; citing AT, 50. 
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the natural Sciences.”§* Second, man held the key to magic, for he was a bridge 
between matter and spirit. Third, the magician could attain anew the wisdom 
and power conferred in the ancient mysteries. Magic was a closed storehouse, 
which could be opened and indeed would soon be opened in a wave of revela- 
tion that Agrippa predicted (AT, 63; AMA, 44). 

Agrippa divided his compendium into three books, one for each world. He 
advanced a different sort of magic for the mastery of each: natural magic and 
alchemy in the elemental world, mathematics and astrology in the celestial 
world, and ritual magic and Cabala in the angelical spheres. He advocated the 
tapping of heavenly influences, certain that no harm could come to the virtu- 
ous man. His great achievement in the elemental world was his recognition of 
the soul’s powers during “out of the Body” experiences: it could act on the mac- 
rocosm, stir the air and water, and overcome time and space (AT, 47). Agrippa 
understood air to be “the Fuell of the Vital, Sensuall fire, without which we 
cannot subsist a Minute” (AT, 20). Like Plotinus, he thought of air as a divine 
mirror of words and things and a medium through which messages could be 
transmitted across great distances.®> Vaughan believed Agrippa knew some 
chemistry—specifically “Pyrography” (here the military use of fire)—and 
could prepare powerful explosives (Fc, bir). However, he doubted that Agrippa 
had gone far in alchemy. 

In the higher worlds, Agrippa spoke with greater authority. The celestial 
world was so important to magic, and the influence of planets so import- 
ant a feature of it, that magic was all but synonymous with astrology in the 
popular mind. Astrology, in turn, was popularly identified with the casting of 
horoscopes. Vaughan had no use for such divination, and he was certain that 
Agrippa “knew it was bootles to look for fatal Events in the Planets”; however, 
he valued the “true naturall part, which concernes Generation and Corruption,” 
and thought that Agrippa here “was skill to a miracle” because he knew the 
power of numbers (AMA, G6r). In the first chapters of book 2, Agrippa con- 
sidered the qualitative meaning of the numbers. One, the monad signified 
the original unity in God; two, the binarius, signified the division in matter 
between the visible and invisible; three, the ternarius, signified the middle way 
that magicians must take in all their work; four, the quarternarius, signified the 
four elements; and twelve, the dodecahedron, signified the four elements with 


84 Henry Cornelius Agrippa, The Vanity of Arts and Sciences (London: Samuel Speed, 1676), 
uo; ch. 42. Agrippa here paraphrases the third magical conclusion or aphorism of Pico, for 
which see Farmer, Syncretism in the West, 494-95. 

85 Walter Pagel, Paracelsus: An Introduction to Philosophical Medicine in the Era of the 
Renaissance, 2nd ed. (Basel and New York: Karger, 1982), 298-99. 
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their three natures. In his little book on the operations of the “Spirit of Nature,” 
Vaughan drew upon Agrippa and Agrippa’s early master Trithemius to suggest 
that humans could return to their original unity with God by moving from the 
duad of God and man through the tetrad of body, soul, and spirit to the quad- 
rate of the elements and then, through the simultaneous workings of alchemy, 
magic, and Cabala, could find the human likeness in God.®° By ascending 
through the correspondences that astronomers ignored, the magician could 
attain the gifts that were showered down by the “Father of Lights” and could 
proceed to the height of religious experience with only God as a guide (CT, 126; 
James 1:17). As he brought his third book to a close, Agrippa explained the role 
of imagination in elevating the mind and transforming the body.8” He men- 
tioned ancient examples, but also a wise man who had described the process 
in himself. Vaughan thought this man could have been Christian Rosencreutz 
(AMA, 41-42). 

Agrippa could not have referred to Rosencreutz unless the story of his burial 
in 1484 had circulated long before the Fama Fraternitatis was printed in 1614. 
Vaughan’s statement suggests he thought the story an old one, if not indeed a 
true one, and may have considered Agrippa a Rosicrucian. Scholars now know 
that the early Rosicrucian writers felt a spiritual kinship with the master of three 
worlds. For Philip 4 Gabella (probably an anagram of Raphael Eglin), whose 
Consideratio Brevis was bound with the Latin Confessio Fraternitatis in 1615, 
drew heavily from Agrippa, as F.N. Pryce noticed.®* Only one author exerted 
greater influence on Gabella, and he, curiously, was an Englishman: John Dee. 
As Waite told Pryce, and as Frances Yates discovered,®9 the Consideratio Brevis 
drew still more on Dee’s Monas Hieroglyphica—itself a commentary on the 


86 AMA, 47-50. Rudrum, 618-22, cites sources for Vaughan’s comments on the Abbot of 
Tritheim, including the “Physica Trithemii” of Gerard Dorn, whose influence Vaughan 
found in Rosicrucian books. Both Gerard Dorn and John Dee drew upon the numerology 
of Agrippa, including that in book1, ch. 6 of De Philosophia Occulta— Dorn in the “Physica 
Trismegistii” (Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1, 362-87) and Dee in the Monas Hieroglyphica 
(Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 2, 178-215). For an analysis of Vaughan’s use of Trithemius, see 
Noel L. Brann, Trithemius and Magical Theology: A Chapter in the Controversy over Occult 
Studies in Early Modern Europe (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999), 220-22. 

87 Henricus Cor[nelius] Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia Libri rr! (Leiden: Godefridus and 
Marcellus Bering, 1550), 494; bk. 3, ch. 43. Agrippa states here that the soul includes mind 
(mens), reason (ratio), and imagination (idolum); he adds that mind informs reason, 
and reason illuminates imagination, making imagination superior to reason. In AT, 58, 
Vaughan notes that Agrippa uses the word idolum for the sidereal man or “Homo Syderus” 
of Paracelsus. He adds: “In this idolum is the seat of the Imagination.” 

88 Pryce, “Introduction,” 37. 

89 Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 68. 
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three worlds of occult philosophy, which the elusive Gabella set out to explain. 
Dee's famous hieroglyphic monad appeared in such Rosicrucian works as the 
Chymische Hochzeit of Andreae, where it was inserted beside the verses invit- 
ing Rosencreutz to the royal and “chemical” wedding. Although Vaughan never 
mentioned Dee by name, we should expect him to consult a work that elevated 
the wonder-working powers of man as the Monas did.9° Vaughan’s editors 
have found verbal parallels, but in fact he quoted one striking phrase. Before 
quoting Agrippa on the ternarius, Vaughan identified this supreme secret as 
“Mercurius Philosophorum, celeberrimus ille Microcosmos et Adam’ (the philos- 
ophers’ Mercury, the most celebrated Microcosm and Adam; AMA, 22).9! Dee 
used this phrase in describing what he calls astronomia inferioris, Vaughan’s 
“astronomy here under our feet.”?? The terrestrial astronomer, or alchemist, 
performed what Dee also termed the anatomica monadica, which may be a 
version of the Paracelsian anatomia mundi. 

Dee’s tract is fiendishly difficult. Indeed, his Pythagorean penchant for 
numbers led him to suggest the odds against understanding either his geo- 
metrical designs or the great work of alchemy—both in his dedicatory address 
to Maximilian of Hapsburg and in the long penultimate theorem, where the 
possibilities range between the horizon of time and the horizon of eternity, 
terms that Vaughan also seems to have borrowed from Dee.%? Indeed, Dee's 
Pythagorean play in the Monas Hieroglyphica is a likely inspiration for the 
strange aphorisms at the end of Lumen de Lumine. Dee's Monas may well be 
the most significant of Vaughan’s as-yet-unidentified sources. It even has a 
Rosicrucian connection. 

Dee annotated and commented on many authors, using the alchemical 
method of explaining the obscure by the still more obscure (obscurum per 
obscurius), and his commentary on an epistle of Roger Bacon came posthu- 
mously into the hands of a Rosicrucian sympathizer. The sympathizer, who 
is known to us only by the initials P.S., prepared an edition of Bacon's epistle, 
issued in 1618. The book was dedicated to the Rosicrucians, whose mystical 
interpretations of the Bible were defended against the charges of Andreas 
Libavius in a long preface. Following the text of Bacon's epistle, learned and 
sometimes cryptic or schematic comments of J.D. (John Dee) were intertwined 
with those of the apologist P.S. Together, the comments made Bacon a cham- 
pion of the “good” magic and an ally of the Rosicrucians., whose brethren 


go Peter French, John Dee: The World of an Elizabethan Magus (London: Routledge, 1972). 
91 Dee, Monas Hieroglyphica, 2:195; Theorem 13, quoted in AMA, 22. 

92 Dee, Monas Hieroglyphica, 2:199; Theorem 18, quoted in AT, 17. 

93 John Dee, Monas Hieroglyphica, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 2, 180 and 213; AMA, 12. 
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conferred similar status on Dee.94 The author, who claimed to have encoun- 
tered Rosicrucian ideas in Silesia in 1597, introduced the new edition as a 
response to the attack on the brotherhood by Libavius.95 Meanwhile, Dee's 
drawing of the hieroglyphic monad, which combined all the signs of the zodiac 
in one figure, had become identified with the Rosicrucians after its appearance 
in what is often considered the third Rosicrucian manifesto.°® 

The edition attributed to P.S. was probably an application to the newly 
announced order, 9” as was the defense written by Robert Fludd.98 Henry More 
assumed that Vaughan’s dedication of Anthroposophia Theomagica was an 
application as well, and we have seen that there were Germans in England 
who, like Samuel Hartlib, assumed that the brotherhood still existed under one 
name or another. Dee thought of Roger Bacon as an alchemist and lover of 
secrets, while S.P. thought of him as a possible Rosicrucian who shared Friar 
Bacon's belief in the unity of learning. Similarly, Vaughan thought that “our 
Oxford Doctor” was an alchemist of great prowess, and he may have taken from 
Bacon the short description of the alchemical labor: “continuall coction,”99 (cT, 
131). He considered the friar’s magic an antidote to Aristotle (£, 61), and in that 
respect close to the new science of Lord Francis Bacon. 

Of the three books pictured together on the title page of Khunrath’s influ- 
ential book—Alchymia, Magia, and Kabala—only Magia figured prominently 


94 P.S., Epistola Fratris Rogerii Baconis, de Secretis Operibus Artis et Naturae, et de Nullitate 
Magiae. Opera Ioannis Dee Londinensis (Hamburg: Georg Ludwig Frobenius, 1618); repr. in 
Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 5, 834-68. The first eleven pages are an introduction to the text, 
while the last seven are notes on the different chapters. Peuckert (Pansophie, 427-28, note 
1) notes that the annotator claims a longstanding connection with Paracelsian publishing. 

95 P.S. Epistola Fratris Rogerii Baconis, A2r and u; Libavius, Examen Philosophiae Novae. 
Libavius had attacked Paracelsian alchemy and saw the Rosicrucians, rightly, as latter-day 
Paracelsians. His book was reissued in German in 1616 and occasioned Fludd’s defense of 
the brotherhood. 

96 [Johann Valentin Andreae], Chymisches Hochzeit Christiani Rosencreutz, Anno 1459 
(Strasbourg: Lazarus Zetzner, 1616), 5; Dies 1. See Thomas Willard, “Dreams and Symbols 
in The Chemical Wedding,” in Lux in Tenebris: The Visual and the Symbolic in Western 
Esotericism, ed. Peter J. Forshaw, Aries Book Series 23 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2017), 
130-51, here 133-36. 

97 S.P. dedicated the volume “to the most famous Fraternity of the Rosy Cross,’ whose 
Paracelsian manuscripts he said he encountered in Silesia in 1597. Theatrum Chemicum, 
vol., 5, 854-57. See Gilly, ed., Cinelia Rhodostaurotica, 22. 

98 Fludd, Apologia Compendiaria Fraternitatem de Rosea Cruce; expanded in Robert Fludd, 
Tractatus Apologeticus Integritatem Societatis Rosea Cruce defendens (Leiden, Ger.: 1617). 
The longer version defends the brethren against charges of “suspicious necromancy, per- 
nicious magic, impious Cabala, and superstitious astrology” (A2v). 

99 CT,131; see Roger Bacon, Speculum Alchemiae, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 2, 377-85, here 
382 (“decoctionem continuam”). 
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in all three worlds: the elemental, celestial, and supercelestial or angelical. That 
was only to be expected, inasmuch as the celestial world was an intermediary 
between the sublunary world of everyday existence and the world beyond the 
primum mobile. However, Agrippa’s occult philosophy was basically a magi- 
cal philosophy under another, less-threatening name. Although his defenders 
faced the immediate challenge of disassociating magic from the witchcraft 
under trial in early modern Europe, they were also obliged to distinguish a more 
strictly intellectual magic that began with study and could not go far without 
prayer and godly conduct. Just as astrology was both magical and mathemat- 
ical, depending on both keen insight and strict calculation, alchemy had the 
double identity of a magical and scientific chemistry and pharmacology. There 
was also Cabala as both a magical practice and a genuine devotional system. 


4 Cabala 


Cabala has been explained in even more ways than the word has been spelled. 
I follow Vaughan in using the Latin spelling to emphasize that he learned 
his Cabala from Neo-Latin authors. Pico de la Mirandola added Cabala to 
the Orphic and Hermetic magic of Ficino, and Agrippa made it the opera- 
tive knowledge in the realm of Platonic ideas and the angelical hierarchies. 
Paracelsus said he had “developed his own doctrine” through this heavenly 
science,!° and the Rosicrucians had their resident cabalist. In their Fama, 
they said there was no shortage of cabalists; but they hoped for “more love 
and kindness among them,” that is, more sharing of information (Fam., 6). 
Fludd’s great books on the macrocosm and microcosm were full of cabalis- 
tic lore.1°! Vaughan could hardly ignore the connections of Cabala with magic 
and the Bible—connections that cabalists offered to draw—or the fascination 
with verbal magic. For as magic became systematized into a world view, if not 
indeed a theology, magicians looked for insight and understanding as much 
as performances. John Sparrow, a translator of Boehme, described the sev- 
eral magical arts in Vaughan’s day and remarked that “the Magia and Cabala 
are accounted the most mysticall; the Magia consisting in the knowing how 
things have come to be; and the Cabala in knowing how the words and forms 
of Things express the Reality of the Inward Mystery.”!0* Cabala was not just the 


100 Ruland, Lexicon of Alchemy, 76. 

101 Joscelyn Godwin, Robert Fludd: Hermetic Philosopher and Surveyor of Two Worlds 
(London: Thames & Hudson, 1979), 34—41. 

102 Introduction to Jacob Behme [sic], A Description of the Three Principles of the Divine 
Essence, trans. John Sparrow (London: H. Blunden, 1648); quoted with comments in J.B. 
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oldest magic, revealed to Adam and the patriarchs; it was a means of interpret- 
ing the whole creation. 

Many Christians believed, with John Donne, that Cabala could help to convert 
the Jews.!°3 Christians had only to say, “the Hachamim, or Wisemen have spoken 
it,” and they could (as they supposed) show that the Christian message was hid- 
den in the Hebrew scriptures (MA, 2). Whatever their Jewish teachers thought 
of this bumptious ethnocentrism—and some refused to continue their lessons 
for gentile clients—most Christian cabalists were liberal in outlook. Pico’s 
great protégé in Cabala, the German jurist Johannes Reuchlin, wrote of his own 
tribulations in the face of anti-Semitism.!°* Vaughan asserted confidently that 
the Jews were the fountain of Western spiritualism and “without Controversie 
were the wisest of Nations” (LL, 46). Writing at a time when Cromwell's govern- 
ment was engaged in negotiations with the Jews of Amsterdam, laying plans for 
the return of Jews into England after an absence of three and a half centuries, 
Vaughan had only praise for “the Tradition of the Jewes, who were sometimes a 
very learned people, and knew more of the Mysteryes of God and Nature, than 
any other Nation whatsoever” (E, 50-51). The tradition in question regarded a 
cabalistic teaching that the immortal body had a seed in the mortal body. This 
teaching was made by the leader of the Amsterdam community, Menasseh ben 
Israel, who visited England in 1655, the year when Vaughan made his remark. 
Menasseh’s contacts are said to have included Rosicrucians.!5 

Cabala refers not to a set of books but to a secret tradition. Following 
Reuchlin, Vaughan derived the word from kibbel (to receive) and termed it a 
“Reception.”!°6 He traced it to the day when God put the spirit of Moses into 
the seventy elders. These elders, the Sanhedrim, “imparted their Knowledge by 
word of Mouth,’ whence the term “Cabala” (MA, 47). During the diaspora, the 
elder Esdras wrote 240 books, of which seventy were kept secret. Pico thought 
he found these books in the market in Florence, “and bought them with a great 
Price” (MA, 48). These were probably the chapters that comprised the Sepher 


Craven, Doctor Robert Fludd (Robertus de Fluctibus), the English Rosicrucian: Life and 
Writings (Kirkwall, Orkney: William Peace and Son, 1892), 240. 

103 John Donne, Essays in Divinity (London: Richard Marriott, 1651), 14-15; “Of Moses.” 

104 Johannes Reuchlin, De Arte Cabalistica (Hagenau: Thomas Anshelm, 1517), fol. 50r. For 
a bilingual facsimile edition, see Johann Reuchlin, On the Art of the Kabbalah, ed. and 
trans. Martin and Sarah Green (New York: Abaris Books, 1983). Also see Thomas Willard, 
“Travels with Johann Reuchlin: Linguist, Lawyer, and Christian Cabalist,” Travel, Time, 
and Space in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Time, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin and 
Boston: De Gruyter, 2018), 515-41. 

105 Will-Erich Peuckert, Das Rosenkreutz (1956; Berlin: E. Schmidt, 1971), 291. 

106 Reuchlin, De Arte Cabalistica, fol. 65; MA, 47. 
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Bahir, written in medieval Spain.!°” However, they offered a cosmology like 
that in such pseudepigrapha as the books of Enoch and Jubilee, and Christian 
cabalists accepted the attribution to those more ancient sources. Indeed, 
Christians found still greater claims to antiquity in the two most celebrated 
works of Jewish mysticism. The Sepher Yetzirah, translated by the French 
scholar Guillaume Postel as the Liber de Creatione, was ascribed to Abraham 
in the Latin edition that Vaughan used, though again it was written in Moorish 
Spain; and the Zohar or book of splendor mentioned a secret book by the 
angel Raziel, whose name meant “secret of God,’ which was written in cipher. 
This book was written in the Middle Ages, perhaps by Abraham ben Samuel 
Abulafia, who wrote under the pseudonym Raziel, but Reuchlin and others 
concluded that the angel Raziel came to Adam. “Haec fuit omnium prima 
Cabala” (This was the first of all Cabala), Reuchlin wrote,!°° and Vaughan 
asserted that Raziel taught Adam “the Mysteries of both Worlds, Aeternall, 
and Temporall” (MA, 20-21). Modern scholars trace themes in the Zohar to the 
Neoplatonic hierarchies of late classical times, but scholars such as Reuchlin 
thought that cabalism predated Pythagoreanism, let alone Platonism, and so 
dated the cabalistic texts just as inaccurately as others dated the Hermetica. 
Vaughan obscured his sources by attributing many quotations to “the 
Cabalist,” presumably on the ground that all such texts derived from Moses. 
Perhaps his most important source was Pico, who had written two sets 
of “Conclusiones Cabalisticae,” forty-seven of them based on the work of 
Manahem Recanti.!°? Vaughan may have known the commentary on these 
celebrated conclusions, prepared by Archangelus de Burgonovo, and proba- 
bly recognized the paraphrases in Agrippa’s books of occult philosophy; how- 
ever, his phrasing shows that he followed Pico’s version. Pico maintained that 
a spirit descending to the earth must put on a garment, which would become 
more and more earthly until the spirit descended into the “Nox Corporis” 
(night of the body; cT, 125). He also referred to the meeting of worlds as “the 
Cabalists Linea viridis, or green line” that, he added, “compasseth the Heavens 
and in them the Earth, like a green Rain-bow” (FC, c7v). Pico drew the compar- 
ison, which Vaughan made in turn, between the darkness of the original cos- 
mic energy, or Ain Soph, and the “Orphic Night.”"° He was probably the source 


107 Gershom Scholem, Ursprung und Anfang der Kabbala, Studia Judaica 3 (Berlin: Walter de 
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of a striking, and hitherto untraced, remark in Magia Adamica: “that Death 
which the Cabalist calls Mors Osculi, or the Death of the Kiss” (Hebrew “bin- 
sica”; MA, 52).!"! Pico saw the Trinity in the cabalistic sephiroth or emanations. 
Finally, Pico made two errors, perhaps deliberately, which had far-reaching 
consequences. 

He correctly observed that there were two schools of Cabala, one concerned 
with divine names, the other with secret messages in the Torah. But whereas 
most authorities on the divine names condemned their use in conjuring, he 
regarded the practice as a benign and indeed divine magic." On the strength 
of this suggestion, Agrippa wrote on cabalistic name-magic in his third book 
of occult philosophy, to which was added a spurious fourth book of angelology 
and invocation. Second, and more important for Vaughan, Pico did not realize 
that midrash and sekhel (commentary, the latter specifically on Genesis) were 
quite independent of Cabala, and he assumed rather that the Jews had a multi- 
level system of exegesis similar to that which Dante described in the Convivio.” 
Cabala was a form of anagogy for Pico, and it was broken into several levels 
of interpretation by later authors. Vaughan was only one of those who distin- 
guished a literal, a physical, and a metaphysical Cabala; his adversary Henry 
More wrote on “the Threefold Cabbala” in Cabbalistica Conjectura."* Such 
efforts led to the notion—which is still with us in Harold Bloom’s Kabbalah 
and Criticism™>®— of Cabala as inspired misreading. 

Vaughan was least concerned with the literal Cabala, no doubt because he 
was least informed about the Hebrew language. He recognized “the power and 
vertue” of divine names (MA, 53), and especially of the Shemhaphorae or many- 
lettered names for the supreme lord, but he thought the verbal magic was only 
a veil. He had no use for gematria, which assigned a numerical value to each 
letter of the alphabet. This was a corruption of the “true Cabala” and the true 
use of letters: 


111 See the eleventh and thirteenth of Pico’s “Cabalistic Conclusions Confirming the Christian 
Religion” in Farmer, Syncretism in the West, 525 and note. For discussion of the concept, 
see Ioan P. Coouliano, Eros and Magic in the Renaissance, trans. Margaret Cook (Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 1987), 58. 

112 Pico della Mirandola, Opus Omnia, 1:175-81; Apologia. 

113 Gershom Scholem, Zur Kabala und Ihrer Symbolik, 2nd ed. (1960; Zürich: Rhein-Verlag, 
1977); 270-71. 

114 Henry More, Conjectura Cabbalistica. Or a Conjuectural Essay of Interpreting the minde 
of Moses, according to a Threefold Cabbala, viz. Literal, Philosophical, Mystical, or Divinely 
Moral (Cambridge: William Morden, 1653). 

115 Harold Bloom, Kabbalah and Criticism (New York: Seabury Press, 1975). 
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the false Grammaticall Cabala consists onely in Rotations of the Alphabet, 
and a Metathesis of Letters in the Text, by which means the Scripture hath 
suffered many Racks, and Excoriations. As for the true Cabala, it useth the 
Letter onely for Artifice, whereby to obscure, and hide her Physicall Secrets, 
as the Egyptians heretofore did use their Hieroglyphics. 


MA, 53 


Contending that Cabala was allegorical, Vaughan moved to theological alle- 
gory as he turned to the metaphysical Cabala and to alchemical allegory as he 
turned, most controversially, to the physical Cabala. 

Cabala, as Vaughan understood it, was based on the correspondence of the 
upper and lower sanctuaries. Their “Originall Conformitie” ended with the fall 
(cT, 80). Thereafter, the scala naturae, which cabalists called the tree of life, 
was blocked at the moon, “so that a Breach was made between both Worlds, and 
their Chanel of Influences discontinued” (MA, 11). Fortunately, some branches 
of the inverted tree still reached down to the earth. The continuing correspon- 
dence of the worlds above and below was attested in “that deep Cabalism,” 
recorded by Reuchlin, “There is not an Herb here below, but he hath a star 
in Heaven above, and the star, strikes him with her Beame, and says to him, 
Grow.”"6 And if plants could enjoy such heavenly traffic, how much more could 
humans. The story of Jacob's ladder provided the ultimate symbol of the ascent 
and descent, “by which Jacob is united to God, Inferiors united to Superiors” (MA, 
52). Because the account in Genesis told of angels ascending and descending, 
Vaughan concluded that “they were not of the superior Hierarchie, but some 
other secret Essences” (MA, 52). They must be the ten emanations of God, or 
sephiroth, and the scala Jacobi must be the cabalistic equivalent of the catena 
Homeri. Vaughan concentrated on the first three sephiroth, which, following 
Reuchlin (fols. 2v—3r), he identified with the Trinity."” Kether was the crown of 
fire and source of life; Chokmah, the “Supernaturall East” from whence souls 
same to earth; and Binah, the breath of spirit that delivered souls with the sev- 
eral heavenly influences (zz, 82-83). All three were governed by the primal 
power or Ain Soph, and from them the rest of creation proceeded. The foun- 
dation of the sephiroth, Yesod, was likened to the cornerstone of creation and 
seemed to be nothing if not the philosophers’ stone.!!8 


116 LL, 88; quoting Reuchlin, De Arte Cabalistica, fol. 59v; bk. 3. 

117 Reuchlin, De Arte Cabalistica, fols. 2v—3r. At fol. 2v, there is a reference to “alkimia” as an 
analogy for ritual purification. 

118 Leo Schaya, The Universal Meaning of the Kabala, trans. Nancy Pearson (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1971), 11; Job 38:6. 
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The physical Cabala was as much a Christian creation as the Trinitarian one; 
it had a basis in Jewish tradition," but hardly enough to support the extrava- 
gant structures of men like Vaughan. The great modern scholar of Kabbalah, 
Gershom Scholem, has placed Vaughan in a school of interpretation that 
began with Khunrath (a follower of Dee and a source of Rosicrucian symbol- 
ism) and continued until Hegel (whose Swabian roots reached into Boehme’s 
Grund).!?° The chief text of this school was the creation book of Abraham, and 
notably the statement that three Hebrew letters formed the three primordial 
elements: air, water, and fire. This physical trinity ran parallel to a metaphysical 
trinity, Vaughan seems to suggest, and had a parallel in the soul. As the soul 
ascended the scala creationis, it regained its original hermaphroditic state, and 
became sixfold. These were the six seals of Abraham (AT, 48). Agrippa and 
Paracelsus had incorporated these “Mothers” into their systems, and so did 
Vaughan and, later, Goethe. Vaughan quoted the Sepher Yetzirah of Abraham 
when he wanted to describe the “Philosophical Fire,’ and proceeded to the 
story of Nicholas Flamel’s alchemical labors, which had been occasioned by 
the discovery of a picture book ascribed to Abraham. Perhaps he thought that 
Flamel had found a book by the patriarch, as he thought Pico had bought the 
books of Esdras, for the very sight of Hebrew in a manuscript “proves,” he once 
wrote, “the author was a Jew, if not Moses” (£, 88): “A curious notion of proof,” 
writes his modern editor (Rudrum 734). 

Vaughan’s cabalism was an adjunct of his magic. It enabled him to prove 
the extreme antiquity of magic, in Magia Adamica, and to show that magic 
was consistent with the Bible. Vaughan prefaced his only sustained inquiry 
into Cabala with the admission that he was “no Antiquarie” (MA, 9), and in 
other works he made such errors as to mistake Arab authors as Jews (LL, 62). 
He knew most of his Cabala from Christian authors—from Agrippa, Reuchlin, 
and Pico. Even where he appears to quote Jewish authors such as Joseph of 
Castille, he probably quotes at second hand. His prowess in “the Oriental lan- 
guages,” noted by Wood, may have been largely limited to Hebrew, of which 
he knew enough to read intelligently in Johannes Pistorius’s anthology of 
Cabala, the Ars Cabalistica.!*! There he read the Sepher Yetzirah in the transla- 
tion by Postel, who considered Cabala an alchemical art and is thought to have 


119 Raphael Patai, The Jewish Alchemists: A History and Source Book (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994). 

120 Scholem, Kabbalah, 200. 

121 Johannes Pistorius, ed., Artis Cabalisticae: Hoc Est Recondite Theologiae et Philosophiae, 
Scriptorum (Basel: Sebastianus Henripetri, 1587); facsimile reprint Frankfurt am Main: 
Minerva, 1970. 
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influenced the Rosicrucians.!2* He either read or, as Waite suggests, intuited 
the equally important Zohar.!*3 Like Pico and Reuchlin, he was particularly 
given to speculation about the bond of matter and spirit. But where Reuchlin 
took alchemy as a mere analogy for Cabala, Vaughan’s chief passion, early and 
late, was for alchemy. 


5 Alchemy 


Western alchemy originated in Egypt, was preserved in Byzantium and the 
Arab states, and was revived in Moorish Spain at the same time that the clas- 
sics of Jewish Kabbalah were set down in writing. This means that alchemy 
and Christian Cabala seemed to support each other because they shared the 
same cultural climate, and all the more because they had their origins in the 
late classical world with its mystery religions and other magical practices. The 
Latin tradition in alchemy thrived for several centuries in the later Middle 
Ages. However, while the older texts were reprinted and widely discussed in 
the Renaissance, the tradition itself was transformed when it was brought 
back into contact with the spiritual cosmology and ideals of Neoplatonism.!** 
Paracelsus and the Rosicrucians embraced an alchemy that was primarily a 
science of man, and only secondarily an art of transmuting metals. Indeed, 
Christian Rosencreutz declined to make gold for the princes whom he once 
hoped to reform (Fam., 11). Vaughan’s alchemy came out of this tradition, as he 
confirmed in his preface to the Rosicrucian manifestos. Nevertheless, he was 
critical of authors on all sides, and was determined to offer his own solutions 
to the overwhelming complexities of the art. 

With alchemy, even more than with magic and Cabala, opinion varied from 
age to age and author to author. Most alchemists formed a personal relation- 
ship with the art and interpreted the writings of earlier adepts in terms of their 
own work. They would begin their search with the studium philosophorum and 
would return to the classics of alchemy for hints. The history of alchemy that 


122 See Marion L. Kuntz, Guillaume Postel, Prophet of the Restitution of All Things: His Life 
and Thought, International Archives of the History of Ideas 98 (The Hague, Boston, and 
London: Martinus Nijhoff, 1981), 173-77. 

123 Arthur Edward Waite, The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross: Being Records of the House of the 
Holy Spirit in its Inward and Outward History (London: Rider, 1924), 377. 

124 For the most recent guide to the European tradition in alchemy, see Claudia Kern, 
Alchemy in Europe: A Guide to Research, rev. ed. Alchemy Library, 3 (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2013). 
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one can reconstruct from Vaughan’s works, or those of another practitioner, is 
much simpler than the account in scholarly histories. Vaughan sought to show 
the unity of his subject. He had hard words for the “Impostors” who imposed 
“that new and narrow name of Chemia, on a science both Ancient and Infinite,” 
that is, on traditional alchemy (AMA, 30). But he did not admit that there was 
an ideological split within seventeenth-century chemistry—a split between 
the Paracelsians who upheld the doctrines of Neoplatonism, especially that of 
the anima mundi, and those who, like J.B. van Helmont, rejected animism for 
amore mechanistic universe. Similarly, the account of the alchemical process 
that one finds in Vaughan or another alchemist does not account for the full 
range of views, especially on such topics of controversy as the true nature of 
mercury, the location of the first matter, and the proper regimen of the fire. 
Vaughan’s chemical notebook shows that he tried many substances and prepa- 
rations, and it suggests that he never found a wholly satisfactory approach to 
the opus magnum. Nevertheless, if we use the words “mercury” and “sulfur” as 
he did, to indicate substances that tend, respectively, to dissolve and coagulate 
whatever they come into contact with, we find remarkable consensus among 
the adepts. 

The simplest description of the process is found in the motto solve et coa- 
gula. Through repeated distillation and condensation, the matter was purified 
in the first or lesser work and was multiplied or projected in the second or 
greater work. The mystery of volatilizing the fixed substance, or of fixing the 
volatile, led alchemists to speak of spiritualizing matter and materializing 
spirit. All other descriptions incorporated this one, but given the prevalence 
of number symbolism, alchemists mentioned several numbered sequences of 
steps or gates—seven for the metals, twelve for the zodiac, and so forth. The 
most prevalent scheme involved the three colors—black, white, and red—and 
three stages named after them. The matter was cooked in the first stage or 
nigredo, which ended with putrefaction. At this point the matter was “dead” 
and ready for revival through feeding, or cibation, in the second work or albedo 
(equivalent to the opus minor or lesser work of the two-stage operation). This 
stage began when the glass vessel containing the matter was clouded over and 
heated until a new substance appeared. Here the alchemist saw the birth of 
a new earth, as the macrocosm was reborn in the microcosm of the hermetic 
vessel. Vaughan translated a beautiful description of the new earth, written by 
the Basel jurist Johannes Fanianus: 


within this Fabric was a certaine Masse moving Circularly, or driven round 
about, and representing the very Figure of the great world. For here the 
Earth was to be seen standing of it self in the middest of all, compassed 
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about with most clear waters, rising up to several Hillocks, and craggie 
Rocks, and bearing many sorts of Fruit, as if it had been watr’d with show- 
ers from the moyst Aire.125 


The adept could see all the colors of the rainbow or of the peacock’s tail before 
the earth became white and pock-marked. Then he could begin the third stage 
or rubedo. When the separated ingredients were recombined, the product was 
gold. When removed from the vessel, it could be pulverized to produce the 
powder of projection, which would turn lead to gold, or it could be added to 
wine and made into a potent aurum potabile. A similar process, using a differ- 
ent fermentation, produced alchemical silver and a white powder. 

Further details of the alchemical opus were often couched in what the 
alchemical pretender in Ben Jonson’s play The Alchemist calls “perplexed 
Allegories.”"26 Vaughan acknowledged the readers discomfort with dragons 
and lions: “these you'd say are blind termes, and no man knowes what to make 
of them” (AL, 17). Only once did he write a sustained alchemical allegory, and 
then by way of summary for readers “past my Cure” (LL, 62). Here he directs 
the student to take the two serpents (sulfur and mercury) and shut them in a 
retort. If gently heated, they will turn into a black toad (the putrefaction) and 
then into a wingless dragon (a precipitate). Elsewhere Vaughan mentions that 
the dragon grows wings, then turns into an eagle whose wings a green lion 
clips (AL, 17). Here he states that the dragon becomes a swan (in the albedo) 
and then a phoenix (in the rubedo). “Feed thy Bird then as I have told thee 
(“with the Fire of his Father [sulfur] and the AEther of his Mother [mercury]”, 
and he will move in his Nest, and rise like a star of the Firmament” (LL, 62-63). 
Vaughan also uses the allegory of spiritual ascent, calling this the regeneration 
and glorification (LL, 92). 

Vaughan translated a long “discourse of the first matter” written by Georgius 
Beatus (Georg Seliger) and published in 1613 as the second part of his Liber 
Azoth.!2’ The book’s title showed its affinity with Paracelsus, who had caused 
the word “azoth” (from the Arabic word for mercury and composed of the first 
and last letters of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew alphabets) to be carved on 
the pommel of his sword, in which he was said to carry the powdered opium 


125 LL, 71; quoting Johannes Fanianus, “Metamorphoseos ad Philoponum,’ in Theatrum 
Chemicum, vol, 1, 33-47, here 44, identified in Rudrum, 683. 

126 Ben Jonson, The Alchemist (London: Walter Burre, 1612), E2r; 2.3.208. 

127 Georgius Beatus, Azoth, Sive, Aureliae Occultae Philosophiae (Frankfurt: Johann 
Bringer, 1613), 54-58; CT, 101-06. Reproduced as Georgius Beatus, “Aureliae Occultae 
Philosophorum,” in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 4, 499-502; identified in Rudrum, 652. 
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used in many of his cures. The translated passage is of interest for two reasons. 
First, as Jung found when he commented on it, the discussion shows the two- 
sided nature of Mercury, both good and evil.!28 Second, the allegorical section 
of the book is full of symbolic figures that must have caught the attention of 
any curious members of Jesus College who leafed through the fourth volume 
of the Theatrum Chemicum in the Jesus College Library—donated, we have 
seen, by Robert Fludd.!?° The sequence starts with the image of Aphrodite as 
the goddess of nature (see Fig. 4), continues with the image of the two-faced 
Hermes (duplex Mercurius; see Fig. 5), and leads up to the image of the alchem- 
ical Rebis or double thing (res bina; see Fig. 6), combining the male and female 
principles in nature. 

The Theatrum Chemicum was the most complete anthology of Latin alchemy 
available in Vaughan’s day. Fludd had donated the four-volume edition of 1613, 
the last set issued by the Strasbourg publisher Lazarus Zetzner, whose heirs 
printed a fifth volume in 1622 and a sixth in 1662, which respectively added Latin 
translations of Arabic and vernacular European texts. Alan Rudrum has found 
that the preponderance of Vaughan’s alchemical references appears in the six 
volumes, which have only been rivalled for thoroughness in the Bibliotheca 
Chemica Curiosa of 1702. That two-folio set includes writings from the later 
seventeenth-century and from the rival anthology when Zetzner launched his 
project, the Ars Auriferae as continued by Conrad Waldkirch (1593-1610). 

Vaughan traced the practice of alchemy to Egypt and to the Greek philoso- 
phers who seemed to have studied under Hermes Trismegistus. He was misled, 
however, by a series of false attributions. He translated the most ancient doc- 
ument of Western alchemy, the “Difficult Instructions” that Synesius, the fifth- 
century bishop, found carved in a temple in Memphis and attributed to one 
Ostanes: “One nature delights in another; One Nature overcomes another; One 
Nature over-rules another.” Waite (80) and Rudrum (646) have traced the say- 
ing to acommentary on Democritus, who (Vaughan noted) wrote a treatise on 
“Physicall and Mysticall Things” and was regarded as the teacher of Ostanes.!*! 


128 C.G. Jung, Alchemical Studies, trans. R.F.C. Hull (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1967), 217-20. Beatus speaks of “duplex Mercurius” (Azoth, 54). This duality has been 
brought out in modern fiction; see, e.g., Madeline Miller, Circe (New York, Boston, 
London: Little, Brown, 2018). 

129 The volumes are now in the Fellows’ Library at Jesus College; shelf marks I.5.18—21 Gall. 

130 MA, 6g9;see M. Berthelot, Collections des anciens alchimistes grec, 3 vols. in 1 (1888; London: 
Holland Press, 1963), 2.1.3. The name Ostanes was used for several magicians writing in 
Greek during the early Christian era. 

131 MA, 75; Jack Lindsay, The Origins of Alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt (London: Frederick 
Muller, 1970), 31, 122; Berthelot, Collections des anciens alchimistes grec, 2.3. 
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FIGURE 4 
The goddess Natura 

FROM GEORGIUS BEATUS (GEORG SELIGER), AZOTH, 
SIVE, AURELIAE OCCULTAE PHILOSOPHORUM, 1613; 
REPRINTED IN THEATRUM CHEMICUM, VOL. 4, 1659. 
© BOTEGA D’ERASMO 


FIGURE 5 

The double Mercurius 

FROM GEORGIUS BEATUS, AZOTH, SIVE, AURELIAE 
OCCULTAE PHILOSOPHORUM, 1613; REPRINTED IN 
THEATRUM CHEMICUM, VOL. 4, 1659. © BOTEGA 
D’ERASMO 


FIGURE 6 

The Rebis and the Prima Materia 

FROM GEORGIUS BEATUS, AZOTH, SIVE, AURELIAE 
OCCULTAE PHILOSOPHORUM, 1613; REPRINTED IN 
THEATRUM CHEMICUM, VOL. 4, 1659. © BOTEGA 
D’ERASMO 


Further, Vaughan knew that alchemical sayings attributed to Democritus and 
other Presocratics were recorded in the Turba Philosophorum. He did not rec- 
ognize, however, that the alchemical Democritus was not Descartes’s author- 
ity on atoms or that the “reverend Turba” was translated or adapted from an 
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Arabic text (LL, 49). Where he thought he was closest to the ancients, he was in 
fact following a thread of tradition, preserved from fragments of a Byzantine 
collection of alchemical sayings. 

Vaughan accepted the fiction that the Turba or crowd was a gathering of 
Pythagoreans, convened by Arisleus. In the Turba Philosophorum, he found the 
famous saying of Zosimos about the lapis, that it was a stone and not a stone.!9? 
This work touched on the esoteric side of alchemy, specifically on the divine 
nature that heated all things and on the blessings that would come to the adept 
as he was lifted above the world. However, it concentrated on the work with 
metals and used obscure language. (Vaughan found it hard to know when the 
adepts spoke of everyday metals such as antimony and when they had rarer 
substances in mind.) The crowd advised students not to let the bird fly in order 
to warn against letting mercury evaporate (CT, 19). Some spoke of a perma- 
nent water “that wets not the hand” (LL, 48—49; Turba, 20, 77). 

False attributions also weaken Vaughan’s treatment of Arabic alchemy. Most 
of the “Arabian” texts he read were the work of Latin authors who collated and 
created under the names of famous Arabs. They belonged to an attempt, which 
began with the repulse of Muslim rule in Spain, to incorporate Christianity 
into the science of Arabia. The first book of Latin alchemy, created by Robert 
of Chester in 1144, purported to follow an Arabic original containing the teach- 
ings of Morienus. This monk had taught alchemy to the Persian potentate 
Kalid, and in the course of instruction, had converted him to Christianity.!3% 
To Kalid was attributed “The Book of Three words, meaning thereby Three 
Principles,’ which Vaughan commended (cT, 99). Having made a Christian of 
Kalid, Latin authors converted more famous heathens. The “royal Gieberim” 
whom Vaughan quoted was not, in fact, the Arab prince Jabir ibn Hayyan but a 
Christian who wrote as Geber (AL, 21). Small wonder, then, that Vaughan found 
him “no Atheist” or praised his remarks on the philosophers’ stone. The “Prince 
Avicen” whom he cited was not the Persian physician Ibn Sina but the author 


132 Turba Philosophorum, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 5, 27; Sermo 35. 

133 CT, 206. See Lee Stavenhagen, ed. and trans., A Testament of Alchemy, Being the Revelations 
of Morienus, Ancient Adept and Hermit of Jerusalem (Hanover, NH: Brandeis University 
Press, 1974). Also see Willard, “The Strange Journey of Christian Rosencreutz,’ 682-87. This 
cannot be the “Rice of Chester” whom Vaughan quotes and calls “my famous Countrey 
man’ (E, 22), Chester lying on the Welsh marches. For as Rudrum notes (728), the quo- 
tation Vaughan attributes to this man is taken from a Latin translation of an Arabic text 
attributed to Aristotle in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 3, 76. Not wishing to praise Aristotle 
and not having the name of the translator, Vaughan may have thought of Robert as a 
translator of fame, who worked in Segovia during the twelfth century. 
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of a Liber de Anima who ranked St. John the Evangelist with the alchemists 
(E, 2). Similar doubts surround his quotations from the “Hali the Arabian, a 
most excellent, judicious Author” (LL, 24) and from Sadith or Senior (E, t.p.); 
they may be statements, respectively, by the physician Ali Ibn Al Abba and the 
Shi'ite Sheik Umail. 

The two great names of medieval alchemy, for Vaughan at least, were Arnold 
of Villa Nova (probably Villa Nueva de Cordoba) and pseudo-Raymond Lully, 
for with them alchemical magic was reborn in the West (MA, 77). Arnold stud- 
ied the Turba, Vaughan noted, and from it learned of the stone that was not 
a stone; he went on to become “an absolute perfect Master of the Art” (cT, 
96-97). He was exceedingly obscure when he wanted to keep his secrets from 
a kind, but he taught Lully about the first matter (Az, 22-25). Lully, in turn, 
went far beyond Arnold. He followed a tedious process until God taught him 
the secret of the solution or opus minor, which he performed in a mere nine 
days (FC, 58-59). Vaughan found Lully a difficult author, who wrote obscurely 
and under vows of secrecy (CT, 97, 108). Nevertheless, he praised Lully almost 
as effusively as he did Agrippa, saying, “I doe believe Raymund, and in order to 
that Faith, I provide for my Salvation” (cT, 110).134 

In fact, Lully was not Ramon Llull, the Spanish mystic who tried to reconcile 
the three religions of the West into a single art of contemplation. Lull’s art was 
based on the elements, however, and inspired a great many works of clearly 
alchemical intent. The pseudo-Lull, whom Vaughan called Lullius or Lully, built 
on the memory schemes of the real Lull to help make the mass of alchemical 
details comprehensible. Pseudo-Lull produced a schema that Vaughan repro- 
duced in Euphrates.!5 The angelical world was created from God's mind, the 
celestial world from the angelical, and the elemental world from the celestial. 
From the elemental world, the four elements were made, and from these came 
several metallic principles, including the chaos, mercury, and sulfur as well as 
the elixir and gold. The process was cyclic, for the principles were resolved into 
elements and those into vapors where they became a new generation (E, 48). 
The artist who helped the elements through the cycles of nature could free 
himself to enter the higher worlds, for he had the immortal medicine. 


134 The works that Vaughan cited and praised were, in fact, pseudo-Lullian writings pro- 
duced mainly in fifteenth-century France; see Michela Pereira, the Alchemical Corpus 
Attributed to Raymond Lull, Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts 18 (London: Warburg 
Institute, 1989). 

135 £, 30; Vaughan’s illustration is a simplified version of the one in ch. 5 of Pseudo-Lull’s 
Practica, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 4, 13. 
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Lull had great influence on the Renaissance magi, from Pico to Paracelsus 
and Fludd. Beside Fludd, other Latin writers on alchemy appeared minor, 
but Vaughan knew many of their works. He read alchemical texts attributed 
to Albertus Magnus.'8° He knew the continuation of the Roman de la Rose by 
Jean de Meun, which carried the poem into alchemical symbolism; and may 
have read alchemical poems of Giovanni Augurello. Henry Vaughan trans- 
lated the opening lines of a dedicatory poem by Augurello in Flores Solitudinis 
(1654).18” He also translated ten lines from Augurello’s most famous alchemical 
poem, Chrysopoeia, when translating the dedicatory epistle in Nolle’s Chymical 
Key.!88 Thomas Vaughan annotated a copy of Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum, a collection of alchemical poems in English from the time of 
Chaucer forward (Fig. 7; see Appendix 1). 

Vaughan admired the works of Paracelsus and especially the account of the 
Creation as a chemical separation in Philosophia ad Athenienses, a “glorious 
incomparable Discourse” (LL, 89), and perhaps the Paracelsian work he called 
“all together incomparable, and in very truth miraculous” (cT, ug). He used 
at least one of the Paracelsian neologisms, describing the “Aquaster’ as the 
entrance to “the Fire-world” (LL, 88). Rulandus had called this elusive concept a 
simulacrum, and Jung would pronounce it “close to the modern concept of the 
unconscious.”!89 But Vaughan detected a good deal of sport in Paracelsus, even 
of deception, and so had his reservations. He took more kindly to the alche- 
mists of his own time who had felt the influence of Paracelsus but continued 
their own quests for the lapis. He may not have realized that Basil Valentine 
belonged to this group, since the Currus Triumphalis was attributed to a medi- 
eval monk. However, he cannot have missed the affinity to Paracelsus in the 
works of Michael Sendivogius and Jean d’Espagnet, the only “moderns” whom 
he commended wholeheartedly (AMA, 55). 


136 CT, 97-98. Vaughan cites pseudo-Albertus, De Alchemia, for which see Theatrum 
Chemicum, vol. 2, 412-58. However, the quotation probably comes from Liber Alberti De 
Mineralibus (Venice: Siegmund Grim and Marx Wirsung, 1519), which begins a discussion 
of mixed elements (ag3rv). Vaughan also quotes Albertus in £, 101. 

137 Wav, 214. These lines are from a poem to a friend who had lost his sister and appear in 
Giovanni Augurello’s Geronticon, printed in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 3, 244-66, here 261. 

138 WHV, 599; Augurello, Chrysopoeia 2.159-62 and 167-73, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 3, 
197-244, here 217; see the translation and notes on this passage in Matteo Soranzo, ed. and 
trans., Giovanni Aurelio Augurello (1441-1524) and Renaissance Alchemy: A Critical Edition 
of Chrysopoeia and Other Alchemical Poems, with an Introduction, English Translation, 
and Commentary, Renaissance Society of America Texts and Studies, 14 (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2020). 202-03. 

139 Ruland, the Elder. A Lexicon of Alchemy, 36; Jung, Alchemical Studies, 140. 
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Sendivogius used the light imagery of Paracelsus in Novum Lucem Chemicum, 
the title of which was echoed in Vaughan’s Lumen de Lumine: Or A New Magical 
Light. He thought of metals as seeds of light in the earth, which, like vegetables, 
must be cultivated, ripened.!4° He wrote that alchemists had to study nature 
until they found the seed, the matrix in which it belonged, and the heat that 
brought it to term. They could not find the secret in a book but must learn it 
from God, perhaps in a dream. It was a fatty, visible water with fire within; the 
inner fire was stirred up by a central sun, in the middle of the earth, which was 
roused in turn by the celestial sun and ultimately by a supercelestial sun. The 
central fire, the Archeus of Paracelsus in a new dress, underlay all affinities and 
all chemistry. Sendivogius said that it helps one ray join another, the secret 
warmth working on mercury to produce metals (£, 76)."4! This view of a living 
world, full of living stones, is called animistic. It exalted the work, and even the 
person, of Nature; indeed, the new light of Sendivogius is none other than the 
light of Nature. He strove to be simple where others obfuscated, and for that 
reason enjoyed great vogue. Alsted the encyclopedist summarized his ideas;42 
Abraham Orthelius wrote a long commentary;'43 and Jonson staged his ideas 
in his masque Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists;44 while Vaughan placed 
them in the mouth of his goddess Thalia. Vaughan may well have realized that 
Sendivogius’s treatise on sulfur in the second part of Novem Lumen Chymicum 
(1609) referred to the fourth kingdom of Daniel, mentioned prophetically in 


140 Fig. 8 shows an image of the chemist tilling the soil from a commentary on Sendivogius: 
[Andreas] Orthelius, Commentator in Novum Lumen Chymicum Michaelis Sendivogii 
Polonii, x11 Figuris in Germannia repertis illustratum, trans. Johann Jacob Heilmann, in 
Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 6, 397-458, here 427. First published in a German-language edi- 
tion of the Novem Lumen Chymicum (1624). 

141 E, 39; see [Michael Sendivogius], Duodecim Tractatus de Lapide Philosophorum, in 
Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 4, 410-42; here 441. For an excellent explanation of his theory 
of “central niter,” which supports Vaughan’s focus on centers and circumferences, see 
Zbigniew Szydlo, Water Which Does Not Wet Hands: The Alchemy of Michael Sendivogius 
(Warsaw: Polish Academy of Sciences, 1994), 113-18; see esp. the diagram at 115. 

142 Howard Hotson, Paradise Postponed: Johann Heinrich Alsted and the Birth of Calvinist 
Millenarianism, International Archives of the History of Ideas (Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 2000), 56-57. 

143 Orthelius, Commentator in Novum Lumen Chymicum Michaelis Sendivogii Polonii in 
Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 6, 397-458. See Fig. 8. This was not Abraham Ortelius, the 
famous mapmaker (d. 1598), but a German editor of Sendivogius. For his significance in 
the understanding of Sendivogius, see Newman, Gahennical Fire, 212-22. Also see Thomas 
Willard, “The Twelve Figures of Orthelius,’ The Hermetic Journal 42 (Winter 1988): 14-22. 

144 See Stanton J. Linden, Darke Hieroglyphicks: Alchemy in English Literature from Chaucer to 
the Restoration (Lexington: University of Kentuccky Press, 1996), 18-53. 
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FIGURE 8 Cultivating minerals 
FROM ABRAHAM ORTELIUS’S COMMENTARY ON THE NOVUM LUMEN 
CHYMICUM OF MICHAEL SENDIVOGIUS, IN THEATRUM CHEMICUM, VOL. 6, 
1661. © BOTEGA D’ERASMO 


the first Rosicrucian manifesto, published five years later (Fam. 28).!45 The 
Polish scholar Rafat Prinke has noted numerous parallels between Sendovigus 
and Christian Rosencreutz, which may further explain Vaughan’s interest.!46 
The second “modern” whom Vaughan recommended was Joannes d’Espag- 
netus, an admirer of Sendivogius who concealed his name in the epigram Penes 
nos unda Tagi. The recommendation is a bit ironic, for the prologue to d’Es- 
pagnet’s one-volume, Enchyridion Physicae Restitutae cum Arcano Hermeticae 
Philosophiae, includes an outspoken attack on those who revere the ancients 
excessively. However, Vaughan clearly valued the “first Aphoristicall part,’ a 


145 See Rafat Prinke, “Heliocantharis Borealis’: Alchemy, Polish Sarmatism and the 
Fourth Northern Monarchy in the Fourth Prophetic Vision of Michael Sendivogius,” 
in Apocalypticism, Millenarianism, and Prophecy: Eschatological Expectations between 
East Central and Western Europe, 1560-1670, ed. Harold Hotson and Vladimir Urbanek 
(Abington, Oxon: Routledge, forthcoming). 

146 Rafat T. Prinke, “Christian Rosenkreutz: The Unexpected Possibilities,” The Hermetic 
Journal 47 (1990): 72-98. 
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summary of natural knowledge or “physics” that could well be termed cos- 
mology (AMA, 55). He drew from it more than the two passages he glosses: a 
witty comparison of air to a sieve and a derivation of “alchemy” from the Greek 
words meaning a white oil (cK, Aqr—Asr). In the opening of Anthroposophia, 
Vaughan undertook to summarize the physical creation and to characterize 
the elements very much as d’Espagnet had done, and, like d’Espagnet and 
other Paracelsians, reduced the elements to three. Vaughan spoke of fire as 
‘Natures Chariot,” carrying her through the physical creation (AT, 20), but 
not as an element itself. Modern readers are often impatient with the view 
of alchemy as applied cosmology and prefer the second set of aphorisms: The 
Hermetick Arcanum, known to English readers in Ashmole’s fine translation. 
Here the language is more traditionally alchemical, yet the alchemy is unusual 
in its hints that man himself is the subject of the art.'4” The Arcanum became 
an important text of spiritual alchemy, on which Vaughan too was consid- 
ered an authority. But we should remember that it was a postscript to the 
Enchyridion, as Vaughan’s Coelum Terrae was an appendix to Magia Adamica, 
and that alchemy was not fully intelligible without reference to cosmology and 
tradition. The Enchyridion was in fact required reading, along with the Bible, 
for members of a hermetic society in seventeenth-century England.48 
Vaughan’s preference for Sendivogius and d’Espagnet places him squarely in 
the “school” of alchemy that the historian of science William Newman traces 
back to Paracelsus and the Rosicrucians.'9 This school of alchemy sought the 
origin or first matter of metals in salt rather than mercury, and specifically 
in the salt of niter—that is, the mineral form of potassium nitrate known as 
saltpeter. Whereas most Latin alchemists had followed the Arabic tradition of 
Jabir/Geber in seeking the origin in mercury and describing an oily salt found 
in the earth but also in the air. Vaughan’s chief contribution to the discussion, 
argues Newman, was to connect the discussion back through Agrippa’s discus- 
sion of the four elements, in book 1 of De Occulta Philosophia, to Trithemius’s 
analysis of the Emerald Tablet.%° In addition, says Newman, Vaughan makes 


147 The English translations are reproduced with notes and introduction in Jean D’Espagnet’s 
The Summary of Physics Restored (Enchyridion Physicae Restitutae): The 1651 Translation 
with D’Espagnet’s Arcanum (1650), English Renaissance Hermeticism, ed. Thomas Willard 
(New York and London: Garland Publishing, 1999; repd. London: Routledge, 2018). 

148 Robert M. Schuler, “Some Spiritual Alchemies of the Seventeenth-Century,’ Journal of the 
History of Ideas 41-42 (Apr.—Jun. 1980): 293-318, here 299-300. 

149 Newman, Gehennical Fire, 210-13. 

150 Newman, Gehennical Fire, 215-18. Newman first made the case in “Thomas Vaughan as an 
Interpreter of Agrippa von Netteshem,’ Ambix 29, no. 3 (1982): 25-40. Also important for 
Vaughan in making the connections was the Dorn’s Physica Trismegisti, included in the 
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more connections than his contemporaries to Renaissance Platonism and the 
magical arts treated by Agrippa, while producing work of literary quality, “a 
polychrome tapestry, rich and poetic.”!51 

With Vaughan’s favorite moderns, the rift between physical and spiri- 
tual alchemy was widening, but not yet too wide to be crossed. Indeed, from 
Vaughan’s point of view, it was alchemy as a whole that seemed to be widening 
and becoming a cosmic science once more. The distinction between alchemy 
and magic or Cabala was already breaking down in the far-reaching specula- 
tions of Fludd and others, but so was the distinction between alchemy and 
medicine or mechanics, both of which Fludd investigated. The synthesis was 
becoming so complete as to require a new name, which the Rosicrucian myth 
conveniently suggested. Of course, many scientists resisted the synthesis even 
while they investigated alchemy, as Boyle did in his attempt to “degrade” gold 
into baser elements.'5? Many others resisted alchemy altogether as a symbol 
of dangerous change. Bishop Hooker likened Anabaptists who reinterpreted 
words in the Bible to alchemists who tried changing one metal into another,53 
and the Minorite philosopher Marin Mersenne found Fludd a threat equally to 
religion and science. Still others longed for a communist revolution that would 
occur when a master alchemist made gold available to everyone, or dreamed 
of achieving personal domination if only they could learn the secret of making 
gold. The most typical, perhaps, were those who hedged their bets—Richelieu 
beheading an alchemist just in case he had the secret; Henry Power hoping to 
witness palingenesis, the reconstitution of the rose from its ashes, as a prom- 
ise of resurrection; Sir Thomas Browne prizing his “smattering” of alchemy 
for what it taught him, about the “incorruptible substance of my soule”;!5* Sir 
Robert Moray making alchemical trials, assisted by Thomas Vaughan, even 
while presiding over the Royal Society, where debate about the philosophers’ 
stone was forbidden. Only in retrospect can we see the alchemical dream 


Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1, 362-87, and its sequel, the Physica Trithemii, found on pages 
388-99. 

151 Newman, Gehennical Fire, 213, 222. 

152 Aaron J. Ihde, “Alchemy in Reverse: Robert Boyle and the Degradation of Gold,’ Chymia 9 
(1964): 47-57. 

153 Richard Hooker, Of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Polity, book 5; quoted and discussed 
in Domenic Ruso, “Hermeneutical Themes in the Writings of Richard Hooker: The 
Complications of Sola Scriptura” (PhD diss., University of Toronto, 2015). 

154 Thomas Browne, Religio Medici ([London]: Andrew Crooke, 1642), 75-76; pt. 1, sec. 30. 
Vaughan uses phrases of Browne’s such as “Dormitories of the dead” for graves (AT, 38), 
found in Religio Medici, 72; pt. 1, sec. 36. 
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dividing to become, on the one hand, a psychological quest for meaning and 
integration and, on the other, the technological quest to improve nature and 
triumph over time and space. 


6 The Rosy Cross 


As we come to Vaughan’s Rosy Brothers, we must set aside a great many asso- 
ciations—such literary associations as “the Rosicrucian doctrine of Spirits” 
developed in Le Comte de Gabalis and in Alexander Pope’s mock epic The Rape 
of the Lock or the sexual quest in Henry Miller’s Rosy Crucifixion trilogy and the 
bumbling chicanery in Charles Portis’s comic novel The Masters of Atlantis. We 
must also forget the newspaper advertisements of the Ancient Mystic Order of 
the Rosa Crucis (AMORC), which for many years promised “a split second into 
eternity.” The sylphs of Pope’s epic machinery have a precedent in the learning 
that Christian Rosencreutz was said to bring from Fez, and more remotely in 
the nature spirits or Sagani of Paracelsus. The vows of celibacy and the ini- 
tiatic hierarchy have their precedents as well. But, as Allen Debus remarks, 
the Rosicrucian manifestos give “an appreciably different picture” when they 
are read in their historical context, with the picture of a new learning and a 
new age.!55 The Rosicrucian movement raised hopes of reform in every aspect 
of life—in science, religion, even (though the brothers claimed no political 
affiliations) in politics and government. Unless we sense the excitement that 
the movement roused in already apocalyptic times, we can hardly understand 
Vaughan’s support. 

This leads us to ask “precisely who and what these Rosicrucians were.” It 
would be hard to improve on the answer of R.A. Vaughan in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: “They were originally nothing more than the ‘Mrs. Harris’ of a Lutheran 
pastor,’ that is, a helpful example in making a point. Most scholars think 
the story of Christian Rosencreutz a pia fraus, and only a few occultists have 
seriously asserted, with Rudolf Steiner, that he was a historical personage.” 
It seems likely that a circle of Lutheran scholars in Tübingen told the story as 
an allegory with Rosencreutz serving as an exemplum. But Vaughan did not 
read German, and he had little access to the evidence. He professed a “cold 


155 Allen Debus, Science and Education in the Seventeenth Century: The Webster-Ward Debate 
(New York: Science History Publications, 1970), 20. 

156 Robert Alfred Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, 2 vols. (London: John Parker & Son, 
1856), 2:194. 

157 Rudolf Steiner, The Mission of Christian Rosenkreutz: Its Character and Purpose, trans. 
Mary Adams (London: Rudolf Steiner Publishing, 1950). 
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Acquaintance’ with the fraternity but argued playfully that it must exist unless 
‘Nature is studied and Books are written and published by some other Creatures 
then Men” (FC, a5r). Although he accepted the story of Rosencreutz, thinking, 
as we have seen, that it was confirmed by Agrippa, Vaughan approached the 
Rosicrucians and their apologists as writers—and lucid ones, too. The men 
who wrote as Rosicrucians had achieved mastery over time and space through 
the medium of the printed word. They disappeared behind their books, and 
became known as les Invisibles because no one had seen them. In this respect, 
they were like the philosophers’ stone, the attractive force behind a new quest, 
only this time a quest for illumination more than for gold. One's response to 
the Fratres R.C., or to the lapis, said a great deal about one’s character. Those 
who condemned the brothers showed their ignorance, like the man who “con- 
cludes there is no such Societie, because he is not a member of it” (LL, 38). 
Those who babbled about their attainments showed their ill preparation for 
any true secrets and should beware of the “invisible Gentlemen that over heare” 
(AL, 25). However, a few sympathetic souls could find at least an intellectual 
sense of fraternity. 

On the principle of intellectual camaraderie, Vaughan wrote that Beatus, 
whose allegory he translated, was “one of the Rosie Brothers” and whose 
“Testimony is Aequivalent to the Best” of other commentators (CT, 101). Other 
than hearsay, he probably had no way of knowing, what has only come to light 
in recent years, that the German who wrote as Beatus was later associated with 
the alchemical publisher Lucas Jennis and prepared German editions of books 
by Michael Maier, including the one about the scarcity of Rosicrucian claims 
after the Thirty Years’ War began.!58 

In quoting “a member of that Societie, which some painted Buzzards use 
to laugh at,” Vaughan added a marginal reference to Jacob Boehme (cT, 10). 
Waite suggested that the reference was misplaced (231, note 2); however, 
Boehme treated the creation ex nihilo much as Vaughan did, and was still 
closer to Vaughan on the concepts of chaos and potentiality. Vaughan even 
had his nature goddess use a Paracelsian term for the first matter that Boehme 
had made famous in a different context: mysterium magnum.!® He believed 


158 Thomas Hofmeier of the Basel Historical Museum has identified Seliger as the R.M.F. who 
made the German translation of Michael Maier’s Silentium and other Rosicrucian texts. 
See his Michael Maiers Chymisches Cabinet: Atalanta Fugiens deutsch nach der Aufgabe 
1708 (Berlin & Basel: Thurneysser, 2007), 350, 352. Johann Bringer, the printer of Beatus’s 
first book, also produced important editions of the Rosicrucian manifestos. 

159 Jacob Behm (sic), Mysterium Magnum. Or an Exposition of the First Book of Moses 
(London: H. Blunden, 1654); LL, 18. 
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that Boehme “never knew the Stone in this naturall world,’ only in the spiritual 
world (AL, 21). He thus echoed Boehme’s remark that he saw the stone but had 
“no manual operation, investigation or Art unto it.”!6° Although Boehme spoke 
to many alchemical adepts—so many that he was rumored to describe the 
whole process of the art in De Signatura Rerum'*!—he said little of interest to 
Vaughan. Boehme and Vaughan represent parallel developments of Paracelsian 
doctrine, both with affinity to the Rosicrucians. Boehme may conceivably have 
heard about the society, for there was early communication between the fra- 
ternity and people in Boehme’s hometown of Görlitz in Saxony,!®? but there is 
no evidence of a direct influence on his work. 

Vaughan’s debt to the two most prolific apologists for the Rosicrucians, 
Michael Maier and Robert Fludd, is difficult to determine. Vaughan quoted 
Maier only once, for testimony on the Society’s “Habitation,” and identified the 
author vaguely enough as “some body.” However, he could have drawn upon 
Maier for any number of traditions or symbols, including the story that Aristotle 
burned the works of Plato and the association of the Mountains of the Moon 
in Africa with the materia prima in the vision at the beginning of Lumen de 
Lumine (LL, 10). Maier’s Symbola Aureae Mensae Duodecim Nationum provided 
an almost Hegelian history of alchemy, culminating in the Rosicrucian broth- 
erhood, and it coincided with Vaughan’s account in most respects. Similarly, 
Vaughan cited Fludd only once, for the account of a medical “accident at Paris” 
that the learned doctor had recorded as evidence of body-soul “Magnetism.” 
However, he quoted Fludd’s Tractatus “on the spirit of the universe” when 
introducing the Rosicrucian manifestos.!®3 When his adversary Henry More 
referred him to Fludd’s work on the microcosm, saying “thou art but a bad chip 
off that block,’ Vaughan retorted “that what Doctor Flud affirms, is nothing 
to the purpose, for he knew no more of nature than Doctor Moore, and that 
is just nothing” (sw, 59). His chief complaint was clearly aimed at More, who 
should have argued “by reason,” he thought, “not by citation.” Fludd proved a 


160 Boehme, The Epistles of Jacob Behmen, aliter Teutonicus Philosophicus, 44; “Letter ... 
Concerning the Booke Aurora.’ 

161 Hartlib, “Ephemerides,” 1652 BB-BB 5. 

162 See Gilly, ed., Cimelia Rhodostaurotica, 9, 15. Peuckert claimed to see traces (“Spuren”) of 
the manifestos in Boehme’s later work; see his Pansophie, 390. For evidence that critics 
associated Boehme with Rosicrucian ideas during his lifetime as well as information on 
his alchemical sources and interpretations, see Mike A. Zuber, “Böhme and Alchemy: A 
Transmutation in Three Stages,” in The World of Jacob Böhme, ed. Bo Andersson et al. Aries 
Book Series 25 (Leiden and Boston, 2019), 262-85; here 262. In the same volume, also see 
Bo Andersson, “The Rhetoric of Presence,” 21-69; here 16-30. 

163 Fludd, Tractatus Apologeticus, 161-62; identified in Rudrum, 721. 
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convenient authority at other junctures. The Vaughans quoted the same work 
by Fludd on the title page of The Chymists Key. Thomas quoted Fludd’s last 
apology for the Rosicrucians, Summum Bonum, while introducing another 
author; and he drew the coinage “anthroposophia’” from that apology.!* 
Fludd had reproduced “a letter written by the Rosicrucian Brothers and 
sent to a German candidate,” wherein the brothers maintained that union 
with Christ was possible in the present world.!® After quoting Peter and other 
apostles, they enjoined seekers “to be changed from dead stones into living 
philosophical stones”—the living stones of 1 Peter 2:5. Vaughan recognized 
the immediate source of this memorable injunction in the writings of Gerard 
Dorn, a disciple and translator of Paracelsus. He quoted extensively from texts 
of Dorn but only calling the author Sapiens, the Wise One—a title that he said 
the brothers gave to Dorn and the title by which Fludd had come to desig- 
nate any member of the order or apologist for it.166 The text in question, called 
Speculativa Philosophia, taught six grades of attainment: study, thought, phi- 
losophy, perseverance, virtue, and power, the last leading to possession of the 
true alchemical tincture.!6” The first described Wisdom allegorically as a for- 
tress from which a woman beckoned to all who seek, urging them to transform 
themselves into philosophical stones. The second urged the seeker to consider 
what it was he sought—to make the fixed volatile, according to the alchemical 
axiom, and the volatile fixed. By extension, it suggested that one look for a 
stone that was not strictly physical, the Christ stone rejected by the builders. 
Again, in a recapitulation, it advised one to seek heaven on earth and earth in 
heaven and to look within for what one sought without. Instructions for the 
third grade included the spirit’s directions to the body and soul concerning the 
way to the fortress and the treasures to be found there. The spirit and soul may 
be understood here as the Jungian animus and anima, and indeed Dorn was a 
major influence on Jung.!6* From Dorn, Vaughan learned to see the history of 


164 OnFludd and the Rosicrucians, see Johannes Résche, Robert Fludd: Der Versuch einer her- 
metischen Alternitiv zur neuzeitlichen Naturwissenschaft (Göttingen: V&R unipress, 2008), 
76-79a. Also see Huffman, Robert Fludd and the End of the Renaissance, 135-66. 

165 Fludd, Summum Bonum, 4. 

166 Fludd, Summum Bonum, 8. 

167 Gerard Dorn, “Philosophia Speculativa Gradus Septem, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. ı, 
218-76. Also see Gerard Dorn, The Speculative Philosophy, trans. Paul Ferguson, intro. 
Adam McLean, Magnum Opus Hermetic Sourceworks 34 (Glasgow: Adam McLean, 2008). 

168 See Thomas Willard, “The Star in Man: C.G. Jung and M.-L. von Franz on the Alchemical 
Philosophy of Gerard Dorn,” in Gutes Leben und gutter Tod von spätantike buz zur 
Gegenwart, ed. Albrecht Classen, Theophrastus Paracelsus Studien 4 (Berlin and 
Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2012), 424-62. Repr. in Psychological Perspectives 64.1 (Spring 
2021): 9-36. 
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alchemy, back to the biblical patriarchs, as the history of spiritual medicine; he 
learned also to see the fortress as a personal mandala or God image (imagine 
Dei). From Dorn he also borrowed quotations, as Rudrum has shown; for Dorn 
was widely read and could quote the mysterious Arab Almadir as well as the 
German abbot Trithemius (Rudrum 628, 682). 

Dorn’s allegory of the ascent to the fortress of truth had another echo in 
a “Letter from the Brothers of R.C.,” which Vaughan quoted and translated in 
Lumen de Lumine. This letter began by affirming, “There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed” (Matthew 10:26), but it berated those who asked 
how to make gold rather than how to know God. For those who asked the latter, 
it offered these directions. They must go at midnight to the mountain of initi- 
ation, “situated in the Midst of the Earth, or Center of the world, which is both 
small, and Great” (LL, 35). Here in the point where the macrocosm and micro- 
cosm merge, they will meet a guide who will lead them past frightful beasts and 
through fire and earthquake. Then the dawn will come and reveal a wonderful 
treasure. The process can be read as an allegory of physical alchemy, moving 
from nigredo to rubedo, or as the quest for a spiritual tincture, Boehme’s “morn- 
ing redness” (Morgenrdéte). The letter corresponds to a description of a text that 
F.N. Pryce found in the 1617 edition of the Rosicrucian manifestos.!©9 According 
to Pryce, it follows the German translation of Georg Molther’s account of a 
traveler who appeared in the Hessian town of Wetzlar in 1615, claiming to be 
the third highest in the Rosicrucian order.!”° Although Pryce regarded the trav- 
eler as an obvious fraud,!™ his translation of the title of the “fourth manifesto” 


169 Pryce, “Introduction,” 24-25. Pryce was a member of the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia 
(SRIA), for which he prepared a new edition of Vaughan’s complete 1652 text. He consid- 
ered the “report” by one E.D.F.O.C.R. (i.e., E.D., Frater Ordonis Crucis Rosae) to be “the 
fourth and last manifesto of the order—the shortest, the least known, and the finest 
of all? 

170 GeorgMolther, De quodam Peregrino, Qui anno superiore M.DC.XV. Imperialem Wetzflariam 
transiens non modo se Fratrem R.C. Confessus Fuit (Frankfurt: Johann Bringer for Johann 
Brenner, 1616); translated as Bericht von einem Fratre defs Ordens R.C. wie er dar vor auf 
seinem wunderbarlichen Berichtungen ist erkannt worden, in Fama Fraternitatis (1617), 
88-108. For information on Molther’s medical education at the University of Marburg in 
Hesse, see Fritz Krafft, “The Magic Word Chymiatria—and the Attractiveness of Medical 
Education at Marburg, 1608-1620,” History of Universities 26, no. 1 (2012): 1-116, esp. 30, 47. 
For information on Molther’s account of Rosicrucianism, see Hereward Tilton, The Quest 
for the Phoenix: Spiritual Alchemy and Rosicrucianism in the Work of Count Michael Maier 
(1569-1622), Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 88 (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
2003), 151-56. Tilton notes Vaughan’s reliance on Maier for material in the preface to his 
edition of the Rosicrucian manifestos (242). 

171 Pryce, “Introduction,” 24. The assumption here seems to be that a person who called him- 
self a Rosicrucian was not obeying the order’s sixth rule of secrecy. However, Michael 
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that he found in a 1617 edition of the Fama corresponds closely to another text 
associated with Molther: 


Thorough Report of the Design, Occasion, and Content of the laudable 
Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, created by an unnamed but distinguished 
member. [Griindtlicher Bericht, von den vorhaben / Gelegenheit und 
Inhallt der l6blichen Bruderschafft def Rosen Creutzes / Gestellt Durch 
einem unbenannten / aber doch Fiirnehmen derselbigen Bruderschafft 
Mitgenossen.!7?] 


Copies of the 1617 Fama Fraternitatis that I have examined end with Molther’s 
account of the wandering Rosicrucian and do not include his “report.”!73 
However, the Rosicrucian researcher Carlos Gilly has identified the Griindtlicher 
Bericht with Molther.!4 

There remains the question of Vaughan’s source for the Latin translation, 
and it should be noted that when Vaughan quoted the passage long from Dorn, 
he wrote: “This is He to whom the Brothers of R.C. gave the Title of Sapiens, and 
from whose writings they borrowed most of their Instructions ad Candidatum 
quendam Germaniae” (AMA, 36). The Latin words for “to a certain German can- 
didate” suggest that he saw a Latin manuscript, and there is evidence of such a 
document in a late book by Robert Fludd. Written under a pseudonym because 
defending Fludd’s religious orthodoxy against changes by Father Mersenne, 
Summum Bonum includes a defense of the Rosicrucian fraternity in whose 
favor Fludd had written.!”5 Because Mersenne characterized the Rosicrucians 
as “little brothers of Hell” (Acheronteis Fraterculis), Fludd began with their “pal- 
ace or castle” (Palatium seu Castellum). He said he could quote their advice to 
show that they built their cloister with all due piety. “Ascendamus ad montem 
rationabilem, & aedificemus domus Sapientiae” (“Let us ascend to the moun- 
tain of reason, and let us build the house of Wisdom”). These words echo the 
beginning of Psalm 122 (Vulg. 123), “A Song of degrees of David,’ to be sung 


Maier noted in his discussion of the rules that this one applied only to the first century 
about its founding, which was long past when the manifestos were published; see his 
Themis Aurea, 119-20. 

172 Griindtlicher Bericht (Frankfurt: Johann Bringer, 1617). The author's initials appear at the 
end of the text (15). Waite became aware of this edition after completing his edition of 
Vaughan’s work and cited it in The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, 259 and 380, accepting it 
as the source of Vaughan’ letter. 

173 These include copies in the British Library and the State Libraries of Berlin and Munich. 

174 Gilly, ed., Cimelia, 99. 

175 Fludd, Summum Bonum, 37-51; lib. 4. 
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by those ascending the temple steps in Jerusalem: “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the LORD.” It may echo verses such as the 
Psalmist’s question, “Who shall ascend into the hill of the LORD?” (Psalm 24:3; 
see Isaiah 2:3) and even the claims of the builders at Babel (Genesis 11:4). Such 
verses could suggest the Rosicrucians have repaired the ruins of Babel while 
replacing for themselves the destroyed Temple in Jerusalem.!’ At the end of 
the book, Fludd quoted the letter addressed to the candidate.!”” Waite found 
an English version, “quaintly translated in a manuscript of the seventeenth 
century.” The aspirant was to travel mentally: 


Enter, enter into ye glory of God and thy own salvation, ye gates and 
Schoole of Philosophicall Love, in which is taught everlastinge charity 
and fraternall love, and that some resplendent and invisible castle which 
is built upon the mountaine of ye Lord, out of whose roote goeth forth a 
fountaine of livinge waters, and a river of love! Drinke, drinke, and againe 
drinke, that thou mayest see all hidden things, and converse with us.!78 


It seems entirely possible that a Latin manuscript was available to Vaughan, 
perhaps even from Fludd’s library. It might have been among the letters that, 
we have seen, excited Vaughan’s friend Robert Child.1”9 

Vaughan appended a set of magical aphorisms to Lumen de Lumine, but 
whether he wrote or borrowed them is uncertain. Waite remarked that they 
were mere adaptations, but of what he could not recall.18° There was a con- 
siderable vogue in numbered aphorisms, or keys or canons, describing the 


176 Fludd, Sumum Bonum, 40. Fludd added references to the cornerstone rejected by the 
builders (Matthew 21:42) and the lively stones of the temple of Christ (1 Peter 2:5). 

177 Fludd, Summum Bonum, 51. 

178 Waite, The Real History of the Rosicrucians (London: G. Redway, 1887), 298-99. Waite con- 
sidered this letter “much inferior” to Vaughan’s. The passage quoted here corresponds 
to Fludd’s Summum Bonun, 52. The letter quotes from Dorn, as Vaughan noted, and 
includes the injunction to transmute oneself into a living philosophical stone (Summum 
Bonum, 51). 

179 Kittredge, Dr. Robert Child, 161. 

180 Waite, 486, note 1. In an earlier edition, he called the aphorisms “a kind of chaotic 
Kabalism”; see Thomas Vaughan, Lumen de Lumine, ed. Arthur Edward Waite (London: J. 
Watkins, 1910), 83. However, the greater similarity is to the Pythagoreanism seen in the 
monad, binary, trinity, and quarternity of Anima Magica Abscondita. They also recall the 
Physica Trithemii of Dorn, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 1, 388-99. See also the famous say- 
ing of Maria Prophetissa: “One becomes two, two becomes three, and out of the third 
comes the one as the fourth’; quoted in C.G. Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, trans. R.F.C. 
Hull (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), 23. 
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alchemical process, and not the least in Rosicrucian circles: d’Espagne, who 
professed a debt to Maier and even more to Sendivogius, wrote two sets of 
aphorisms, which Vaughan admired greatly, and another set was written by 
Andreae and his mentor.!*! Derivative or original, however, Vaughan’s apho- 
risms are a unity; they unfold the mystery of generation, by which the monad 
brings forth the binary, ternary, and quaternary, and in doing so recall the 
numerological concerns of Anima Magica Abscondita.!** Since Vaughan later 
introduced the Rosicrucian manifestos when an English manuscript was made 
available, it seems quite probable that he came across other hand-copied doc- 
uments. In any case, he presented the aphorisms as those of Eugenius, his alter 
ego. 

Vaughan realized that some readers would advise him to read the romances 
that Don Quixote loved, “for in your Opinion those Knights and these Brothers 
are equally Invisible” (Fc, alv). He was not the first to draw this comparison— 
Ben Jonson had placed the chimera of the Rosicrucian books at the end of a cat- 
alogue of books on “errant knight-hood.”!83 Much later, during the Rosicrucian 
revival in the nineteenth century, Franz Hartmann suggested that Andreae 
invented Christian Rosencreutz for the same purpose as Cervantes invented the 
man from la Mancha: “namely for the purpose of ridiculing the would be adepts, 
reformers, and gold makers of that age.”!84 Vaughan seems to have thought— 
at least to have hoped—that the Rosicrucians were more than a chimera. He 
knew they explained their invisibility as a gift from God but also as a way of 
escaping the greedy horde (LL, 34; Fc, bav). He could only admire the brethren, 
as he might admire the possessors of treasures in Welsh legends—Peredur, for 
example, in the Mabinogion, the Welsh version of Parzival. But he looked at 
the Rosicrucian doctrine, finally, as a synthesis and culmination of the several 
strands in occult philosophy. To have it revealed in an evening was very well 
and good, whether the revelation came from a spirit guide or a nature goddess. 


181 Jean d’Espagne, Jean D’Espagnet’s The Summary of Physics Restored (Enchyridion 
Physicae Restitutae). For Andreae’s aphorisms, see De Vries, Reformation, Revolution, 
Renovation, 373-80. 

182 Compare the unnumbered sequence in Gerard Dorn, “Physica Genesis,’ in Theatrum 
Chemicum, vol. 1, 331-63. 

183 Ben Jonson, “Ben: Ionson’s Execration against Vulcan” (London: Iohn Benson, 1640), 6; “An 
Execration upon Vulcan,’ lines 72-75. The poem was written after a fire at Jonson’s house 
consumed many of his books, in 1610; the detail about the “Rosy Cross” was presumably 
added later in the decade. 

184 Franz Hartmann, An Adventure among the Rosicrucians (Boston: Occult Publishing, 
1887), 39. Also see Carlos Gilly, “Don Quijote und Rosenkreuz: Die Chymische Hochzeit als 
alchemokritisicher Ritterroman,’ Recherches Germanique 13 (2018): 9-24. 
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Vaughan set his dream vision beside the Rosicrucian letter as two allegories of a 
treasure that could also be found by fellow travelers in the bookish faith. 


7 Tradition and the Individual 


By modern standards, Vaughan seems a highly uncritical reader. That he 
could accept the legend of Christian Rosencreutz on the strength of a story in 
Agrippa; that he venerated Hermes Trismegistus as an ancient prince of Egypt 
as well as the author of the Hermetic books; that he could think of Moses as a 
cabalist and alchemist, of Plato as a Neoplatonic magician, and of the Turba 
Philosophorum as an exchange among ancient Greek philosophers—all these 
and many other assumptions make it difficult to consider him an authority on 
anything. He is not alone, of course. The allegorical method of construing the 
past in order to make every thinker agree with every other and with Christian 
doctrine was so much the norm in the Renaissance that Walter Pater later com- 
plained of a serious defect in the historical consciousness. Writing of Pico della 
Mirandola, he noted: 


A modern scholar occupied by this problem might observe: that all reli- 
gions may be regarded as natural products .... The basis of the reconcilia- 
tion of the religions of the world would thus be the inexhaustible activity 
and creativeness of the human mind itself, in which all religions alike 
have their root, and in which all alike are reconciled; just as the fancies 
of childhood and the thoughts of old age meet and are laid to rest, in the 
experience of the individual. Far different was the method followed by 
the scholars of the fifteenth century. They lacked the very rudiments of 
the historic sense, which, by an imaginative act, throws itself back into 
a world unlike one’s own, and estimates every intellectual creation in its 
connexion with the age from which it proceeded.!®5 


There may be a cultural anxiety in the act of synthesis, resulting from doubts 
about the biblical revelation. But on closer scrutiny, definite principles emerge 
in the interpretative strategies of Renaissance magi from Pico to Vaughan. 

We can begin to glimpse the principles if we replace Pater’s “allegory” and 
“historic sense” with the now-more-fashionable categories of synchronic and 


185 Pater, “Pico della Mirandola,” 33-34. 
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diachronic thought. The magical world view is, for the most part, synchronic. 
The earthly, heavenly, and angelical worlds are in tune with one another. 
The chief arts and sciences of these worlds—alchemy, magic, and Cabala, 
respectively—work in consonance. So too the sages all speak the same mes- 
sage, whether in ancient Egypt or seventeenth-century Europe. In Maier’s 
Symbola Aureae Mensae, the sages of twelve nations sit around a single table, 
with their less-famous countrymen behind them and the Rosicrucians in 
the background.!86 Here the past explains the present, so that Adam him- 
self can be an alchemist, carrying the philosophers’ stone out of Eden, even a 
proto-Rosicrucian. 

Maier’s critics could (and did) accuse him of ignoring the diachronic evi- 
dence, which would show that Hermes was not the author of alchemical texts, 
nor was Moses’s sister Miriam. In Maier’s defense, it could be said that the 
“false” attributions were important because they identified the tradition to 
which the texts appealed. In recent years, Martin Green has identified the two 
approaches—the synchronic and diachronic—with the figures of Faust and 
Erasmus. The one conjures a world of images, while the other discovers the 
true historical meanings.!8” Green finds modern counterparts in the critical 
methods of Northrop Frye and F.R. Leavis, respectively, and although he is tem- 
peramentally a Leavisite, his comparison of Frye’s vast literary anatomy to the 
memory theaters of Renaissance magi seems instructive enough. 

Frye’s system begins with T.S. Eliot’s axiom that literary tradition is a “simul- 
taneous” or “ideal order” of works, which any truly new work of literature will 
slightly rearrange.!*8 Eliot stopped at “the frontiers of metaphysics or mysti- 
cism’—terms often hurled at Frye—but the metaphysics he had in mind were 
Platonic. His rearrangement of literary monuments is another manifestation 
of Plato’s rings and chain, discussed earlier in this chapter; of Longinus’s 


186 Michael Maier, Symbola Aureae Mensae Duodecim Nationum (Frankfurt: Lucas Jennis, 1617). 
Discussion of the “Collegium Philosophicum Germanicum de R.C.” appears with discus- 
sion of German alchemy in ch. 6, pp. 290-306. On Maier’s table where the sages all speak 
the same language, see Jennifer Rampling, “Transmission and Transmutation: George 
Ripley and the Place of English Alchemy in Early Modern Europe,’ Early Science and 
Medicine 17, no. 5 (2012): 477-99, here 479-80. 

187 Martin Green, Cities of Light and Sons of the Morning: A Cultural Psychology for an Age 
of Revolution (Boston: Little, Brown, 1972), 203-15. This section comes at the close of a 
chapter on the appeal to intellectuals of occultism and secret societies, including the 
seventeenth-century Rosicrucians. 

188 Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957), 18-19; T.S. Eliot, “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” in The Sacred Wood: Essays on 
Poetry and Criticism (London: Methuen, 1920), 42-53. 
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“emanations” from the great poetry of precursors to the poetry of later times!®9; 
of Shelley’s “sacred links of that chain” of poets, reaching across the ages.!9° 
Rearrangement is part of the tradition, as Plato yielded to Platonism and 
Neoplatonism and the several forms of each; and Eliot succinctly expressed 
the dynamic of change in the title of the essay in question, “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent.’ We can see the same dynamic at work in occult literature. 

When the Renaissance occultist began a book of his own, he had to show 
his knowledge of the old masters and had to establish his own worth in rela- 
tion to them; but he could not reveal the magnum secretum, which was only 
to be communicated by word of mouth. These rules seemed to prohibit inno- 
vation, or so progressive thinkers complained; but they gave occultism the 
resilience of oral tradition. In alchemy, for example, the Paracelsian could 
explain that his Arabic predecessors were really talking about medicine, as the 
nineteenth-century spiritualist could claim that alchemists had been talking 
about Mesmeric forces or etheric fluids, or as a twentieth-century adept might 
explain that they had been splitting atoms. By so suggesting, the heirs of the 
tradition could reveal what had never been said in writing, all the while pro- 
testing that they must keep the details secret. And without such details, their 
more scientific contemporaries could not refute the claims; they could only 
deplore the methods. The strategy of claiming to be plain, while creating new 
confusion, is so basic to the rhetoric of alchemy and the occult as to require 
separate treatment in the next chapter. 

In the Rosicrucian movement, occultism found a powerful new synthesis. 
Radical biblical exegesis, using elements of Cabala and hinting at millenarian 
politics; magical procedures and ideas, ostensibly learned in Arabia though 
already known in Europe, whether in folk culture or late classical texts; alchem- 
ical cures in the manner of Paracelsus, affirming the reality of gold-making 
only to denounce it—all conspired in the new learning called Pansophia and 
professed by Rosicrucian sympathizers like Nolle. The manifestos proclaimed 
the time at hand when all secrets would be made known, but hinted at what- 
ever the secrets revealed in closely guarded language. The petitions and apol- 
ogies that followed in the wake of the Rosicrucian manifestos reassessed older 
occult literature, or simply appropriated it to the present ends. Hence Maier’s 
use of classical myth in introducing the society, or Vaughan’s use of Eastern 
lore as passed on through late-classical literature. Even in presenting the man- 
ifestos, Vaughan remarked that a studious individual could arrive at similar 
results, and in so saying he echoed the manifestos. 


189 Longinus, On the Sublime, trans. H.L. Havell (London: Macmillan, 1890), 29; 13.2. 
190 Percy Bysshe Shelley, A Defence of Poetry, ed. Albert S. Cook (Boston: Ginn, 1891), 23. 
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Unlike some spiritualists, the Renaissance magi and their Rosicrucian suc- 
cessors did not ignore secular literature and ideas, but rather tried to place 
such material in a new context. Nor did they reject the learning of the ancients 
or the advancements of moderns, though in either case they might reinter- 
pret the information to their ends. Writers like Fludd and Vaughan cannot 
be placed securely with either the ancients or the moderns, as the quarrel 
developed. They belong to the esoteric tradition, which promised to unfold 
the ancient truths for modern man. Vaughan’s range of reference was consid- 
erable. He cited Patristics and Scholastics; he quoted curriculum authors in 
Greek and Latin; but he also used words from French, Spanish, and German 
and alluded to works by Rabelais and the picaresque novelist Mateo Aleman 
Guzman. Closer to home, he alluded to the ballad of Chevy Chase and the 
stories of Robin Hood (sw, 187) and referred to Mother Shipton as well as to 
Spenser, Sidney, Campion, Donne, and Herbert. Especially when his goal was 
satire of the opposing point of view, be it Aristotle’s philosophy or Descartes’s 
or Henry More’s, he appropriated material from near and far. 

For some theorists, Eliot’s essay on tradition paints too conservative a view 
of literary change. Thus we have other versions of the tradition, including 
Frank Kermode’s genesis of secrecy through retelling and Harold Bloom’s revi- 
sionary misreading of literary precursors.!9! Kermode and Bloom have both 
drawn upon the biblical tradition, Kermode concentrating on gospel, Bloom 
on gnosis and Kabbalah and indeed, both are concerned with the scriptural 
question of the canon. Such theories have had little influence on esoteric stud- 
ies, but they go a good distance toward explaining what tradition meant for 
the Renaissance magi. Just as a poet must have literary points of reference, so 
an occultist seems to require the hypothesis of a secret tradition reaching back 
into a mythic past. There is very little evidence of a secret tradition in alchemy 
and allied subjects, passing from the adept to the aspirant, and those who 
study the evidence are likely to conclude with Vaughan’s editor, A.E. Waite, 
that there is no secret tradition as such, only a host of secrets and traditions. 
Each writer creates his tradition, much as he creates his reader. We have seen 
Vaughan’s tradition as he understood it, and we must now turn to his concep- 
tion of language and his relationship to the reader. 

191 Frank Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy: On the Interpretation of Narrative (Cambridge, 


MA: Harvard University Press, 1979); Harold Bloom, The Anxiety of Influence: A Theory of 
Poetry (New York: Oxford University Press, 1973). 
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CHAPTER 3 


Not Easily Apprehended: Vaughan’s Language and 
Writings 


I speak not here of the Symbolicall exteriour Descent from the 
Prototypicall-planets to the created spheres, and thence in noctem 
corporis [into the night of the body]: But I speake of that secret and 
most silent Laps[e] of the Spirit per formarum naturalium Seriam 
[through the series of natural forms], and this is a Mystery not easily 
apprehended. 

AT, 45 


Vaughan’s works are full of mystery, and the word delighted him. One can 
imagine the young man who would soon write Anthroposophia Theomagica in 
the pulpit of the of parish church of Llansantffraed (St. Bride or St. Bridget) or 
of the newly expanded chapel at Jesus College, reading the words of St. Paul 
with great relish. “Behold, I shew you a mystery” (1 Corinthians 15:51). He liked 
to think that, if one looked closely, “There is nothing on Earth, though never 
so simple, so vile, so abject in the sight of man, but it bears witnesse of God, 
even of that abstruse Mystery, his Unitie and Trinitie” (AT, 21). As a writer, he 
will always divide readers. Some will follow the mystery, while others turn 
away from such nonsense. His younger contemporary Richard Burthogge, who 
was born at about the time when Vaughan went to Oxford and who became a 
physician and philosopher, quoted passages from Fludd and Vaughan that he 
found “little capable of real sense (at least in my understanding,).” About the 
passage from Vaughan, he wrote: 


there may be much of deep mystery and sense; but for my part I can make 
none; and believe that most of my Readers will be able to make of it as 
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little as I; and therefore I have set it down as an Instance and Example of 
Nonsense, that nonsense I called Enthusiasm.! 


The last word would prove harmful to Vaughan’s reputation. 

Burthogge used “enthusiasm,” not as it would be used today but as it had 
been used by Henry More, whose works he studied carefully. As we shall see in 
the next chapter, More used the word to describe work that falsely pretended to 
be divinely inspired. Writers such as Paracelsus, whom More called “the great 
boaster of Europe,”* thought there were powers of mind that reached beyond 
those of reason and placed with them the power of imagination.? Burthogge 
recognized that these less strictly linguistic elements of communication owed 
something to Paracelsus’s doctrine of signatures and to Boehme’s “language of 
nature.” His objections to Fludd and Vaughan began here, as he noted: 


‘Tis true, Jacob Behman talks of a Language of Nature, but I think he 
rather intended by it the Language of Signatures, than of words; since the 
Language of Signatures, if understood, may be interpreted (as he affirms 
in his Language of Nature ...), in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Dutch, English, or 
any other vernacular Tongue: and in this Sense too, that Adam under- 
stood the Language of Nature (as he says he did) was a truth and perhaps 
implied in the History, which tell us, That whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature that was the Name thereof: 


31; Genesis 2:19 


Burthogge cannot see why the gift of tongues or its restoration “has any thing 
to do with Philosophy, or the Knowledge of Nature.” For since the Fall, and until 
the Renovation of the Mind after the image of God in Christ, man is obliged 
to speak “the Language of Men in words, which are not Natural, but only insti- 
tuted and imposed, signs.” For Burthogge, this renders impossible the so-called 
“Language of Nature” (32). 


1 Richard Burthogge, An Essay on Reason, and the Nature of Spirits (London: John Dunton, 
1694), 42 and 43-44; cited in Rudrum, 687. Burthogge quotes the aphorisms in LL, 99—101, 
which he takes to be “the Rosycrucean Creed.” 

2 Henry More, Enthusiasmus Triumphatus; or, a Discourse on the Nature, Causes, Kinds, and 
Cure of Enthusiasm (Cambridge: W. Morden, 1656), 46. 

3 On the vis imaginativa, see Antoine Faivre, Accès a lésotérisme occidental, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1996), vol. 2, 171-81. 

4 Burthogge, An Essay on Reason, 31. 
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As seen in our first chapter, Henry More’s rejection of Vaughan’s 
Rosicrucianism reiterated rejections of proposed educational reforms made 
by men such as Noah Biggs and John Webster in the aftermath of the English 
Revolution. Burthogge simply revisited the old discussions about knowing 
things directly rather than through words. Vaughan was no friend of these 
would-be reformers of the universities, but their ideas found a place in his 
thinking. Before we try to make sense of his major writings, it will be helpful to 
see what he thought about the writing process. 

This chapter has two parts. The first concerns the attitude toward reading 
nature and reading about nature that Vaughan assumes of his serious readers— 
not of captious ones like More. The second offers guides to his esoteric texts. 
Because there is always a personal note in his little essays, the sequence adds 
to his life story over the decade from 1648 to 1657. 


Part One: The Alphabet of Nature 


If thou hast but leasure, run over the Alphabet of Nature, examine every 
Letter, I mean every particular Creature, in her Booke. 
CT, 87 


In writing as Eugenius Philalethes, the well-born lover of truth, Thomas 
Vaughan undoubtedly sought recognition and even fame. He did not base his 
claim on personal attainment or scholarship, however, so much as on the writ- 
ing itself. His career had been frustrated by the political upheaval that denied 
him the security of a vicarage or a fellowship, and he admitted that his reading 
was not that of an antiquary (MA, 9). Where he did claim originality, it was for 
writing clearly and concisely on subjects of notorious difficulty. “I must con- 
fesse it is but short,” he wrote of his creation story in Anthroposophia, “but lam 
confident it is more then formerly hath been discovered” (11). Some readers 
have remarked that he was strangely overconfident, given the difficulty of the 
ideas behind his “luminous phrasing”> and that “all too often the mountainous 
travail of his learning results in the merest mouse.’® His first modern editor, 
exasperated by the way that Vaughan obscured his sources, accused him of 
“ridiculous occultism” (Waite, 169, note 4). No reader of Vaughan’s prose can 


5 Eva Martin, “Thomas Vaughan,” 405. 
6 M.M. Mahood, Poetry and Humanism (London: Jonathan Cape, 1950), 259. 
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ignore the irony that he has become infamous for the very obscurity that he 
promised to correct. 

Again, the Rosicrucian movement provides a useful context for the problem. 
The Rosicrucian authors wrote a simple prose, avoiding the aureate style of the 
literati and often preferring the vernacular languages; however, they boasted of 
a secret script, known only to initiates, and they hinted at secrets to be found 
by those who read the Scriptures with sufficient care. Their writings have an 
affinity with the anti-Ciceronian movement, especially in the vernacular and 
in scientific documents; however, they grew out of the alchemical tradition 
and the cat-and-mouse games that adepts play with aspirants. The conflu- 
ence of these two trends, toward plainness and secrecy, produced the delib- 
erately spontaneous style, at once simple and obscure, which has sometimes 
been called Baroque. The term applies well to Vaughan’s prose, I shall argue; 
for although his writing is supple enough to contain several distinct styles— 
continuous and discontinuous, meditative and aphoristic—it has a cumula- 
tive effect. And that effect is a message to be pondered, a mystery to be solved 
by extending metaphors and collating passages. The dominant image for his 
prose is the circle where the word is at the circumference and the meaning at 
the center. Like much else, he found the imagery of center and circumference 
in Fludd and other writers in the Rosicrucian tradition, though he traced it to 
the Bible and developed it in his own fashion. 

This part of the chapter prepares for a reading of Vaughan’s work in the next. 
It does so through a study of his assumptions about language and an analysis 
of his chief rhetorical and stylistic strategies. It concludes with a review of his 
remarks about centers and circumferences and with his theme of visiting the 
center of the earth. The image, like the style, is integral to his work and is tied 
inextricably to his message. 


1 Magical Writing 


When Vaughan introduced the Rosicrucian manifestos to the English-speaking 
world, he no doubt realized that the Fama and Confessio were, to some extent, 
literary manifestos. Not only did they challenge the learning and religion of 
the day; they also called for a new kind of reading and writing. This was a 
natural way for such a movement to begin, and it seems no accident that the 
first defenses of Rosicrucianism have discussed the brotherhood’s “Magical 
Language and Writing.” In the Apologia Compendaria, Fludd considered the 
manifestos in reverse order, for only after discussing the Books of God and 
Nature as the Confessio understood them could he explain the impediments to 
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learning about which the Fama protested. Vaughan combined the two issues 
in his own introduction by showing that the new magic was a revival of the 
old, and in language as well as subject matter. The ancient books of magic were 
wrapped in “Mystery and cloud,” using allegory to “declare and obscure” (Fc, 
a3v, b5v). So were the Rosicrucian texts he had included in earlier books: “their 
Instruction wears a Mask, it speaks in Tropes, but [is] very plaine and pervious” 
(LL, 32). The message was clouded, occulted, because it was, after all, occult, 
based on truths hidden in nature. The challenges that the presumptive broth- 
ers mentioned in their manifestos were problems that Vaughan faced as a 
writer, and their comments give a useful preview of his position. 

The Fama claimed that Christian Rosencreutz had improved on the arts and 
sciences in his “infallible Axiomata” (Fam., 9), and had done so in response to 
God’s plan for the age: to “collect Librum Naturae, or a perfect Method of all 
Arts” (2). The Confessio asserted in turn that the world had entered a sixth age 
and that “the Lords Sabbath is almost at hand” (Con., 34). The philosophy of 
this age would “declare sufficiently Man,” the implied analogy being to the cre- 
ation of man on the sixth day (37). In the anticipated seventh age, man would 
be granted “such a Truth, Light, Life and Glory as the first man Adam had” (45). 
He would also communicate this knowledge. In earlier ages, his eye had been 
dominant, or his ear or nose, but he was now entering an age when “honour 
shall be likewise given to the Tongue”: 


what before times hath been seen, heard, and smelt, now finally shall be 
spoken and uttered forth, viz. [i.e.] when the World shall awake out her 
heavy and drowsie sleep, and with an open heart, bare-head and bare- 
foot, shall merrily and joyfully meet the now arising Sun. 

Con., 47-48 


Modern commentators note that, in predicting an age of language, the 
Rosicrucians suggested it would also be an age of occultism, both subjects 
being governed by the god Mercury. We may hear distant echoes of Milton’s 
vision of England in his Areopagitica speech: “a noble and puissant Nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep,” but the “new light” that Milton 
glimpsed was hardly Adamic and not at all esoteric.” 


7 John Milton, Areopagitica; A Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicenc’d Printing 
(London: n.p., 1644), 34. An omnivorous reader, Milton had contact with esoteric books and 
people who collected and discussed them, notably Nathan Paget, who was his friend and per- 
haps his doctor. He loaned alchemical manuscripts from his large library for Elias Ashmole 
to use in Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum. See Christopher Hill, Milton and the English 
Revolution (New York: Viking Penguin, 1978), 492-95. 
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For the Rosicrucians, the new learning and communication were intimately 
connected. The aspirant learned to read the world by reading God’s Word and 
was therefore urged to read the Bible “diligently and continually”: 


For this is the whole sum and content of our Rule, That every Letter or 
Character which is in the World ought to be learned and regarded well; so 
those are like unto us, and are very near allyed unto us, who do make the 
holy Bible a Rule of their life, and an aim and end of all their studies; yea 
to let it be a Compendium and Content of the whole World. 

Con., 49 


The Book of Nature was open to all, said the Rosicrucians, but few could read 
it; and they had no way to share it when others did not know the universal 
“Language of our forefathers, Adam and Enoch” (Con., 48). The Rosicrucians 
claimed, however, to possess a “Magic writing,’ borrowed from the characters 
in nature; they professed “to have found out and made a new Language for 
our selves in the which withall is expressed and declared the Nature of all 
Things” (Con., 48). 

The Confessio says nothing more about this new language, but an inter- 
esting anachronism in the Fama may offer a clue. The works of Christian 
Rosencreutz—including the mysterious Book M—were buried with a lex- 
icon of Paracelsian terms, though the tomb was sealed a decade before the 
Swiss physician's birth. Since the travels of Christian Rosencreutz were com- 
pared to those of Paracelsus, and the brothers’ one profession was “to cure 
the sick, and that gratis” (Fam., 14) we have the strong implication that the 
brothers were Paracelsici, their language laden with the neologisms of his her- 
metic medicine. In the magic writing, meanwhile, we may have a secret script 
such as was taught by Agrippa and by his early master the abbot Trithemius. 
Such a script appeared soon after the manifestos in The Chemical Wedding of 
Christian Rosencreutz, where the bride’s name, framed in a riddle, turns out to 
be Alchymia. We may suspect that the new language of Rosicrucianism is the 
old language of alchemy, with new meanings assigned to the technical terms. 
The manifestos spoke disparagingly of “false Alchimists, who do think it but a 
Jest, or a Pastime, when they either misuse the holy Trinity, when they do apply 
it to vain things, or deceive the people with most strange Figures, and dark 
[obscure] Sentences and Speeches” (Con., 52). They even promised a catalogue 
of offending authors. But their “true Philosophers” were true alchemists, who 
regarded gold-making as a model and an anticipation of greater changes (Fam., 


30-31). 
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Other apologists noted that the Rosicrucians seemed to employ an inner 
language or interpretation; Fludd, for example, explained the symbolism of 
the Rosy Cross in terms of the scriptural tradition of the “twofold wisdom of 
exteriors and interiors where the outer is but the sheath of the inner” (dupli- 
cem sapientiam videlicit exteriores & interiores, quarum exterior quaeque est 
suae interioris abualem).§ For Fludd, the outer sense was literal, the inner mys- 
tical. Vaughan also reverted to the biblical tradition that distinguished the lit- 
eral (grammatos) from the spiritual (pneumatos), his ultimate source being St. 
Paul’s remark that the New Testament is not concerned with the letter but with 
the spirit (MA, 46-47; 2 Corinthians 3:6). He compared this distinction to that 
of the shell and the kernel, and he found a similar distinction between signum 
and signatum, the sign and the signified. To explain his rather allegorical inter- 
pretations of the Bible, he invoked “Orall Tradition” (AT, 35) and the truism 
that “there is a great deal of difference between the sound and the sense of 
the Text” (AT, 34). He added, as an example, that few medieval or Reformation 
theologians understood “what is represented unto us by the outward Element 
of Water in Baptism”; and he continued, “It hath been the Common errour 
of all times to mistake signum for signatum, the shell for the Kernel” (AT, 35). 
Elsewhere, he discussed the “Elements or Signs” instituted by the apostles, and 
lamented that papists had treated them superstitiously, reformers iconoclasti- 
cally, neither knowing what was “figured” in the signs. He noted that ignorant 
people misconstrued the symbols in books of high magic, mistaking lights for 
candles, and thus making up a “damnable and Devilish Magic” (MA, 7). 

True magic was quite different, for it came from God and echoed his cre- 
ative Word. Here Vaughan followed the maxim of Pico, “That no word is effi- 
cacious in Magic, unless it be first animated with the word of God”? The magi, 
he continued, made frequent references to “Verbum and Sermo,’ the Word 
of God and the words of men, but the ignorant pretenders to magic devised 
their own “Charmes, and Vocabula,’ which accomplished nothing (MA, 7). The 
Rosicrucians, most recently, recognized that the ideas in the mind of God had 
been stamped on the creation as so many “Seals” (Fc, c6v). Maintaining the 
philosophical position of innate ideas, which Locke would deny in his famous 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Vaughan wrote that “Nature her self 
hath imprinted the Universal Notions and Conceptions in every Soul” (E, 61). He 


8 Fludd (attrib.), Summum Bonum, 46. Allen G. Debus, The Chemical Dream of the Renaissance 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer,1968), 14, observes that the Bible was more important for Fludd than 
experimentation. 

9 MA, 7; quoting Pico’s fifteenth “magical conclusion”; see Farmer, Syncretism in the West, 
498-99. 
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thought of Nature (with a capital letter) as an extension of God’s Word, which 
he said was “not a meer sound or Command, but a substantiall active Breath, 
proceeding from the Creatour, and penetrating all things” (AMA, 17). Hence the 
metaphors of inscription and deciphering: Vaughan reverted to longstanding 
convention when he described the creatures as “Books which God ordained for 
Adam and for us his Posterity” (AT, 50), having noted earlier that such books 
make up “a living Library” (AT, 22).!° Every face was a book to the knowing physi- 
cian, though few could read human faces or bodies properly (AL, 33). In light of 
Vaughan’s remarks that Nature is God’s breath and “dictates unto us” (AL, [35]), 
we can find new significance in his motto that God leads and Nature follows. 

Some of Vaughan’s contemporaries were entranced by the dream of a magic 
writing, as a substitute for Scholastic grammar and logic. Vaughan did not go 
so far. He showed a Baconian disdain for any “Philosophie of meer words” (Fc, 
Agr). He knew that medicine would progress only when physicians got beyond 
“the Notions and names of things” to “the things themselves” (E, 63); and he 
thought that theology would make better sense if people approached God “not 
with words, but with workes” (AMA, 19). He lacked faith in the literal power of 
words, realizing that they were only signs, but he took interest in their figu- 
rative potential. Occasionally, a word’s “Etymologie comes neer the nature of 
the thing” (LL, 76), but all too often, it seemed to him, philosophers “impose 
on Toungs as they do on Nature,’ adding significance outside the “the genuine 
scope of the Language” (AMA, 4). One could only take the letter so far; one had 
to penetrate to the inner or spiritual meaning; and this meant, for him, that 
one had to think analogically. When he began his first book by describing the 
soul's “mysticall walke, an exit only to returne” (AT, Biv), he invited the reader 
to supply the missing terms of the analogy: 


soul: body:: rapture: walk 


He established a much wider analogy when he wrote of “Signatures and Created 
Books, where wee may reade the Mysteries of the Supernaturall Trinitie” (MA, 21): 


Signator: signature:: Creator: creation:: God: author: 
Nature: book:: man: reader 


One may continue to add analogies such as earthly and heavenly mysteries. 
When one learns to think by analogy, one gets beyond the literal to the higher 


10 See chapter 7 on “The Book as Symbol” in Curtius, European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages, 302-47, and especially the section on “The Book of Nature,” 319-26. 
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form of expression that Vaughan terms magical and mystical. All that he offers 
as a teacher is to get one there. 

Each of Vaughan’s works is concerned to some extent with mystical lan- 
guage and analogical thought. Anthroposophia Theomagica discusses the sign 
and signature, placing man’s fall and regeneration in the context of a theory of 
knowing. Its companion piece, Anima Magica Abscondita, establishes the chain 
of analogy on which such knowledge depends. Magia Adamica distinguishes 
men’s words from God's Word, and its sequel, Coelum Terrae, puts the mystical 
language of alchemists and poets into plain terms. Lumen de Lumine offers a key 
to Vaughan’s own allegory of a magical light, further developed in Aula Lucis, or, 
The House of Light. The introduction to the Rosicrucian manifestos returns to 
the theme of corruption in men’s words, and the last book, Euphrates, ends 
with the analogies of Anima Magica. Even the debate pamphlets, which seldom 
get beyond word play, occasionally settle down to such questions as the way a 
word obtains “its naturall Energie or signification,’ the word “energy” being used 
here in the Aristotelian sense of empowering the spoken word with meaning 
(sw, 16). To date, only one reader has given much thought to Vaughan’s inter- 
est in the letter and spirit: Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who shared Vaughan’s love 
of alchemy and literature,” but we can find the interest fully developed in the 
Rosicrucian tradition that Vaughan introduced with the English manifestos. 


2 Alchemical Rhetoric 


We have seen that the Rosicrucians boasted a “new Language” but in fact used 
the old language of alchemy, adapted to the hermetic medicine of Paracelsus 
and his followers. This old language, in turn, drew a great many of its terms from 
ordinary speech. For although the terminology of alchemy is vast, there are 
probably more beasts and birds than alembics and cucurbits, and the red and 
green lions, the ravens, swans, and pelicans are generally the more obscure. 


11 Aristotle’s energeia refers to the realization of the potential; it has metaphysical and ethi- 
cal implications as well as rhetorical ones. See his Metaphysics, 1065b; Nicomachean Ethics, 
1098a; and Rhetoric, 1404a. All may be found in Aristotle, The Complete Works: The Revised 
Oxford Translation, ed. Jonathan Barnes, Bollingen Series 71.2, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984). 

12 Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Remarks about Alchemy and the Alchemists ... (Boston; Crosby and 
Company, 1857), 266-69. 

13 The strange terminology of Western alchemy goes back to some of the earliest known 
writings and is often called Decknamen (literally “false names”). Lawrence Principe, who 
helped to introduce the German term in recent studies, prefers “cover names” in his useful 
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Moreover, the vocabulary is usually equivocal, with dozens of names for the 
first matter and allegorical ones for many others: sulfur and cinnabar, for 
example, become the dragon and its blood, while the seven metals are known 
by the names of their corresponding planets in a terrestrial astronomy that we 
perpetuate when speaking of quicksilver as mercury. We have also seen that 
a certain level of ambiguity is essential to the occult tradition, that occultists 
tend to introduce new concepts by explaining old ones, and to claim that they 
write plainly what their precursors wrapped in veils.* These perspectives are 
important as we turn to Vaughan’s statements about his rhetorical stance. That 
he baffles readers while asking them to appreciate his great clarity need not 
seem surprising when we consider him in his tradition. 

Like other seventeenth-century occultists, Vaughan rejected the traditional 
vocabulary of alchemy. He promised to use “rationall termes, a Forme differ- 
ent from the Ancients, for I will not stuffe my Discourse like a Wilderness with 
lions and Dragons” (CT, 78). Occasionally he glossed the “blinde termes” of older 
adepts: 


that I may deal plainly with you, the Eagle is the water, for it is volatil, and 
flies up in Clouds as an Eagle doth, but I speak not of any common water 
whatsoever. The greene Lion is the Body or Magicall earth, with which 
you must clip the wings of the Eagle, that is to say, you must fix her, that 
shee may fly no more. By this wee understand the opening, and shutting 
of the Chaos .... 


AL, 17-18 


In so glossing, however, he did not give a more precise name for “the water.’ 
He noted rather that “there is no proper name for it, unlesse we cal it a Sperm, 
which is a watery Substance, but certainly no Water,’ and he chided the 
reader: “Certainly you must be very unreasonable, if you expect that language 
from Men, which God hath not given them” (LL, 52-53). We may feel, with 
Waite (275, note 1), that this plea is “stultifying,” that it throws up smoke to 
screen Vaughan’s lack of knowledge. However, we must remember that he was 


study The Secrets of Alchemy (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 2010), 18, 
because they simultaneously conceal information from the masses while revealing it to 
adepts. Principe suggests (107) that this double function became more important after 
the invention of printing. 

14 The evasiveness of Vaughan’s rhetoric is explored in D.I. Roberts, “Physical Conclusions? 
An Exploration of [Dis ]continuities in Thomas Vaughan’s [Al]chemical Texts,” PhD diss., 
University of Wales, 2001; his brackets. 
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describing a realm that he considered invisible, though we might call it micro- 
scopic. He had to proceed by analogy, suggesting what the mysterious object 
resembles and what it does not. 

For all these limitations, Vaughan professes to “deal plainly” when he identi- 
fies the lion and eagle, and indeed throughout his writings. In Anthroposophia 
he says, “I would not have thee look on my Indeavours as a designe of 
Captivity: I intend not the Conquest, but the Exercise of thy Reason” (B4v). 
In Magia Adamica: “It is not my Intention to jest with thee, in what I shall 
write, wherefore read thou with a good Faith, what I will tell thee with a good 
Conscience” (Bar). In Lumen de Lumine: “rely upon my: words, for I speak the 
truth, and I am no Deceiver” (48). In Euphrates: 


Thus far we thought fit to deale plainly with you, ... for we had rather 
speak nothing, than to speak that we cannot be understood. I dare say, 
there are some Writers, who rejoyce in their own Riddles, and take a spe- 
ciall pleasure to multiply those Difficulties, which are numerous enough 
already. For my part I shall not put you to a tryall of Wit, you may take the 
rest from their Author, and thus expose you to no other hazard, but what 
I have been formerly exposed to my self. 
35 


But there are limits to plainness, Vaughan says—restraints imposed on him 
by Nature, God, or spiritual authorities. Like a salesman who protests that he 
cannot go lower, or a tenor who strains as though he cannot go higher, Vaughan 
makes us painfully aware that he has gone as far as he can and has given us 
enough, if not too much. He does not deal in “natural knowledge,” as the Royal 
Society did, but in “Naturall secrets.” Nor does he hesitate to say that he writes 
“what God hath verified before my Eyes,’ and will verify for a deserving reader 
(LL, B3v; see CT, 112). 

The conflicting claims of plainness and secrecy forced Vaughan to “observe 
ameane way, neither too obscure, nor too open, but such as may serve posteritie, 
and add some splendor to the Science it selfe” (AL, 3). His style had shadows as 
well as light, and the shadows were those of allegory or sustained analogy. Like 
Pico, he thought that the best allegories are a function of the chain of being, to 
be grasped through “the severall Analogies and similitudes of Things” (LL, 50). 
When we recognize that gold has the same position in the mineral kingdom 


15 MA,33. For Vaughan’s comment about his and Rebecca’s dedication to “the Acquisition of 
some naturall secrets, to which I had been disposed from my youth up,” see AqV, 105v; 240. 
For the term “natural knowledge,’ see the title page of Sprat’s History of the Royal-Society. 
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as the rose in the vegetable kingdom or the lion in the animal kingdom—the 
same beauty and royalty as the sun or as the Chokma of the cabalists and 
the Thrones of St. Paul and Dionysius the Areopagite—we are in a position 
to understand the qualities attributed to the metal. After all, Vaughan wrote 
from the beginning that nature was trifold, with direct parallels in the celestial 
and angelical worlds. Consequently, Vaughan’s allegories traced the correspon- 
dences between the little world of the alchemical vessel and the great world of 
nature, whether he discussed the underworld of dream in Lumen de Lumine, 
the entrapment of light in Aula Lucis, or the cycle of moisture in Euphrates. 
Like the “deep and excellent Allegories” of the Brahmins, to which Vaughan in 
turn likened the Rosicrucian writings, such natural allegories reveal and con- 
ceal or, as he says, “declare and obscure their Knowledg” (Fc, bar, b5v). 

Like most allegories, Vaughan’s must be read in two ways: we must follow the 
onward movement of the argument while preparing for the inward movement 
of illumination. These counter movements are familiar enough to readers of 
literature, who often compare them to the melody and harmony of a musical 
composition or the warp and weft of a fabric. For his part, Vaughan prefers the 
center to the circumference, the spoken or, preferably, the whispered word to 
the written or printed word. His outward centrifugal movement develops in 
what he likes to consider “invincible Reason, which no Adversarie shall dare to 
contradict” (MA, 23). The centripetal movement requires the advice of “a true 
friend” or “an Expresse Illumination from the first Author,’ i.e., from God (AMA, 
28). The onus is on the reader to discover the real point in a cluster of minor 
points; if the reader cannot, Vaughan says, “thou art past my Cure, for I may tell 
thee no more of it” (LL, 62). 

In addition to the juxtapositions, Vaughan invited readers to compare pas- 
sages and seek new meanings in new configurations. Again he followed a time- 
honored tradition in alchemy, claiming that it was necessary to be discreet and 
that discretion prevented his telling the truth all at once. This principle allowed 
him to reread the classics. He could assume, for example, that a speaker in 
the Turba “inverts the order, to conceale the practice” or that the Brahmins, in 
addressing the Greek traveler Apollonius of Tyana, “confounded the first and 
second Generation of the Stone, it being the Custom of the Philosophers never 
to express their Mysteries distinctly” (CT, 99; FC, b6r). It also excused him from 
being thorough. In Coelum Terrae, his most traditional treatment of alchemy, 
he announced that he wrote “with some disorder,’ and explained: “these being 
the Keyes which lead to the very Estrado [carpeted area] of Nature, where she 
sits in full Solemnitie, and receives the Visits of the Philosophers, I must scatter 
them in severall parts of the Discourse” (79). When he caught himself toward 
the end and said, “I had almost forgot to tell thee that, which is all in all ... 
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namely the fire” (119), we may wonder whether he was not reissuing the warn- 
ing. Perhaps he drew attention to his habits of thought in order to develop the 
associative process in the reader; perhaps not, but if this is so, his afterthoughts 
and digressions may have more purpose than we think when we first find them. 

Vaughan’s last three tracts have concluding words to the reader: a “A Post- 
Script to the Reader” (AL, Civ—C5r), “A Short Advertisement to the Reader” (Fc, 
57-64), and “A Short Appendix by Way of Admonition to the Reader” (E, 119-24) 
The first is concerned with the matrix, the second with the second stage of 
alchemy, the last with antimony. Each could have been silently inserted into 
the work it follows, but because they stand outside the discourses, they provide 
commentaries. Specifically, they show the limitations of what has been said. 
At the end of Aula Lucis, Vaughan says he is no longer under the constraints 
of superiors and discusses an aspect of alchemy “which the Philosophers have 
omitted” (C2v). Since he had written about matter as the vessel or house of 
light, his comments on the laboratory vessel offered further insight into his 
subject. At the close of his Rosicrucian edition, in the place where less scru- 
pulous alchemists would give readers their address, Vaughan offered informa- 
tion rather than elixirs and thus thought he showed himself to be “a hearty 
Dispensero” (FC, 62). He had “purposely omitted some Necessaries” in his intro- 
duction to the Society and their work, but “upon second Thoughts resolved 
against that silence” (57). Finally, in the appendix to Euphrates, he warned 
against misreading what he had written, and he did so by way of reiteration. 
Throughout the tract, he had stressed that he was not speaking of common 
metals, and he now spared readers his own error of looking for the first matter 
in antimony. “It was not my intention to adde any thing unto what hath been 
allready written,” he noted, “but when I reflect on those vexations I have indur'd 
my self, in the pursuit of this Science, I begin to think I have not said enough” 
(E, 119). 

Earlier in Euphrates, Vaughan digressed twice, but each time developed his 
argument in a new direction. The first, on the learning pattern in children, 
followed a lengthy case for the unity of learning, and it ended by contrasting 
children and learned fools, those who see clearly and those who have been 
blinded by Aristotle. The second digression, on a cabalistic theory of resur- 
rection, called attention to the parallel between the seed of life and the seed 
of regeneration, and so to the parallel between the great world of nature and 
the little world of man. Such digressions are actually amplifications; each 
statement casts light on another, and the reader must gather seeds which the 
author has scattered “in the storm and tempest” (MA, Bar). To read Vaughan 
carefully is necessarily to reread him. “I wish you to concoct what you reade, 
he said, that is, to cook and digest it (cT, 88). Meanwhile, he expected critics 
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to have first “concocted the whole body of Philosophie” before they ventured to 
censure him (AL, 3). Such digestion would require the “continual Coction” that 
characterized the alchemical process itself (C7, 131). 

In the classics of alchemy, the rhetorical strategy may be termed alchemical. 
These books appealed to greedy seekers of wealth but tried to transmute the 
readers’ desires; hence the repeated warnings that only the pure at heart could 
make gold. The Rosicrucian texts were traditional in this respect; for although 
they appealed overtly to readers who already recognized the folly of vulgar 
alchemy, and notably to Paracelsians, they attracted a rash of petitions from for- 
tune hunters, whose “Bellowings and Howlings” forced the brethren to stop their 
ears (LL, 34). Vaughan himself was a master of bait-and-switch selling, who 
claimed by turns to know much and to have little power, to be an experienced 
traveler on the spiritual highway and only am “Indicem” or signpost (AMA, 49). 
Whether or not he worked magic in his laboratory, he did in his books; for magic 
may be considered a proto-rhetoric, attempting to persuade things rather than 
people. Comparison of magic and rhetoric goes back to the most ancient works 
of Western philosophy and underlies Plato’s choice of Orpheus and Proteus, 
with their powers to transform others and themselves, as proto-rhetoricians.!® 
Vaughan’s alchemical rhetoric may employ the art of saying one thing and 
meaning another (as latter-day occultists would call it), but it includes the 
whole art of organizing arguments. The need to conceal information, or disclose 
it most discretely to his readers, did not overrule the promise to deal plainly. 


3 Oracular and Vernacular 


The Rosicrucian writers had used a style that Vaughan termed “Scripture- 
like” in its simplicity (Fc, a2v). Yet they did not fully disclose or make plain 
the knowledge that they promised to the deserving. Similarly, Vaughan prom- 
ised to be plain, and even apologized to his more discerning readers for having 
omitted “the Paint, and Trim of Rhetorick” (AT, 65); however, he found it nec- 
essary to obfuscate on one point or merely hint on another, and so often that 
readers could say they found very little besides rhetoric. Henry More detected 
the influence of Sir Thomas Browne, whose “Rhetoricall dresses” had offended 
some readers.!” Like Browne, Vaughan mastered the prose style that has been 


16 Protagoras, 316d; Euthydemus, 288b. Plato calls both Sophists, and it may be worthwhile 
to note that alchemically produced gold was known as “sophic gold”; see Moran, Andreas 
Libavius and the Transformation of Alchemy, 262. 

17 See, e.g. Alexander Ross, Medicus Medicatus: or the Physicians Religion Cured 
(London: Charles Green, 1645), Aar. 
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called Baroque—a style that seemed spontaneous, as if the author disdained 
revision, yet thrived on darkness and difficulty, reveling in contraction.'® By 
using the new style, he was able to meet his conflicting needs, to be plain yet 
cautious, modern yet traditional. He did not, of course, regard his prose as 
Baroque—he knew this term only as a mnemonic for a peculiarly roundabout 
form of syllogism (MA, 38). Nor indeed did he employ a single prose style; he 
could be, by turns, aphoristic and elegiac, reflectively metaphoric and briskly 
expository. The term “Baroque” is useful principally to set his occult prose in 
the artistic context of the age, against the shadows of Rembrandt or the exu- 
berant obscurity of George Chapman. Such terms as Metaphysical, Senecan, 
and anti-Ciceronian may fit equally well for other purposes. 

By quoting the Chaldean oracles on the title page of his first book, Vaughan 
announced his preference for the oracular. The quotation itself—Audi ignis 
vocem: “Hear the voice of fire’—showed the concomitant preference for the 
auricular and oracular. He knew that the mystical tradition was oral, rather 
than written (MA, 10), and that it tended to subvert the work of writing and 
especially the forward momentum of discursive reasoning, This he did largely 
by using balance and antithesis to recall the reader to what had been said 
already and thus disrupt the reading process. His sentence styles may be clas- 
sified according to the extent of their discontinuity.!9 

At one extreme are the aphorisms sprinkled throughout Vaughan’s works, 
most heavily when he wanted to give advice. More admitted that Vaughan “is 
very Gnommicall, and speaks Aphorisms very gracefully” (Obs., 80), though 
the compliment was decidedly backhanded: 


It is true you often take upon you the give precepts of life .... But you doe 
it so conceitedly, with such chiming and clinching of words, Antitheticall 
Libations and Symphonicall rappings; that to sober men you cannot but 
seem rather like some idle body playing on a pair of Knick-Knacks to 
please your own ear and fancie, then a grave Moralist speaking whole- 
some words and giving weighty counsel of life and manners. 

Obs., 92 


The remark was occasioned by the last paragraphs of Anima Magica Abscondita, 
where Vaughan put on the robes of a mystagogue: 


18 See, e.g, Frank Warnke, Versions of Baroque: European Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1975). 

19 Here I follow the distinction between continuous and discontinuous prose in Northrop 
Frye, The Well-Tempered Critic (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1963). 
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To conclude, I would have thee know, That every day is Annus Contractus 
[a contracted year]: That every yeer is Dies extensus [an extended day]. 
Anticipate the yeer in the day, and lose not a day in the yeer. Make use 
of Indeterminate Agents, till thou canst finde a Determinate One: The 
Many may wish well, but One onely Loves. Circumferences spread, but 
Centers contract: so superiors dissolve, and Inferiors coagulate; stand not 
long in the sun, nor long in the shade: where Extremes meet, there look for 
Complexions. Learn from thy Errors to be Infallible, from thy Misfortunes 
to be constant: There is nothing stronger then Perseverance, for it ends 
in Miracles. I could tell thee more but that were to puzzle Thee: learn this 
First, and thou mayst teach me the Last. 
55-56 


Most of these maxims revolved about contrasts: Contractus/Extensus, 
Indeterminate/Determinate, Many/One, and so forth. They established a bal- 
ance of time (Dies/Annus) and space (sun/shade) a rhythm of movement from 
error to infallibility and from learning to teaching. Any one statement could be 
elaborated, especially those with technical terms from alchemy, and Vaughan 
later glossed the passage: 


We have hitherto shewed you how Fire rarefies all things, and how wind 
and air resolve them yet further than fire, as we have exemplified in 
Quicksilver. And this is it we have delivered elsewhere in more envious 
[secretive] Tearmes, namely That Circumferences dilate, and Centers con- 
tract .... 

E, 56 


We may prefer the more envious terms and may feel, with Waite, that “if 
Vaughan’s cryptic symbolism decodes throughout into this kind of stuff, few of 
us would have cause to be grateful were they presented with a master-key” (4u, 
note 3). If so, we attest to the appeal of discontinuous, oracular statements. 

A somewhat more continuous form, the so-called prose character, provides 
a technique of heaping up definitions and examples to describe a single type. 
But where John Earle would use it to describe a personality such as “A Plodding 
Scholar,” who tortured his brains as an alchemist tortured metals,?° Vaughan 
described a natural phenomenon like air: 


20 John Earle, Micro-cosmographie (London: Edward Blount, 1628), 100-02. 
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This is no Element, but a certain miraculous Hermaphrodit: the Caement 
of two worlds, and a Medley of Extremes. It is natures Common Place, her 
Index, where you may finde all that ever she did, or intends to do. This is 
the worlds Panegyrick: The Excursions of both Globes meet here, and I 
may call it the Rendezvous. In this are innumerable Magicall Forms of 
Men and Beasts, Fish and Fowle, Trees, Herbs, and all creeping Things. 


AT, 19 


The clipped phrases verge on lyricism, and they owe their rhythms to the 
English Bible, as in Genesis 1:26. More also noted that occultists could develop 
great persuasive power by reading the Bible frequently, as the Rosicrucians 
urged, and protested that Vaughan relied too much on poetic prose (ET, 34; 
Obs. 21). When More tried to defend his own vision, however, and to show that 
he shared Vaughan’s spiritual fervor, he used the character's form and wrote 
discontinuous prose.”! 

A still more continuous form, which we may call metaphoric or reflec- 
tive, achieved force through short, simple periods. The introduction to 
Anthroposophia provides a fine example: 


I Looke on this Life as the progress of an Essence Royall: The Soule but 
quits her Courte to see the Countrey. Heaven hath in it a Scaene of earth; 
and had she bin contented with Ideas, she had not travelled beyond 
the Mapp. But excellent patterns commend their Mimes, Nature that 
was so fair in the type, could not be a slut in the Anaglyph [bas relief]. 
This makes her ramble hither to examine the meddall by the Flaske, but 
whiles she scanns their Symmetrie, she formes it. Thus her descent speaks 
her Originall: God in love with his owne Beauty, frames a Glasse to view 
it by reflection; but the frailety of the matter excluding eternity, the com- 
posure was subject to dissolution. Ignorance gave this release the name of 
Death, but properly it is the Soules Birth, and a charter that makes for her 
Liberty... 


Bur-v 


The theme is a commonplace of mystical philosophy, that life is a journey the 
spirit takes through matter. The metaphor of travel dominates the passage, 
which concludes with the figure of a housewife stepping outdoors for a breath 
of fresh air. Except when he mentions death, Vaughan writes in the present 


21 See More, SL, 48-50, and Vaughan’s discussion of the passage in the next chapter. 
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tense, so that God continually frames the mirror of matter; he writes with the 
“eloquent T” of Anglican meditation, described by Joan Webber,?? for whom 
time is an aspect of eternity. He balances his sentences so that the first, third, 
and fifth make propositions in the first half that are developed in the second 
half, while the second, fourth, and sixth employ coordinating conjunctions. 
He also uses light alliteration (Looke/Life), assonance (travelled/Mapp), and 
consonance (Courte/Countrey) to control the pace. 

The tempo quickens as Vaughan begins to develop his themes and refute his 
Opposition—for example, at the start of Anima Magica: 


To build Castles in the air, is a Common Proverb with all Men, but a 
Common Practice with the Peripateticks onely. I have oftentimes admir’d, 
That the very end and Result of their Philosophy did not cleerly discover 
its falsity. It is a meer Help to Discourse. Moode and Figure are their two 
pillars, their Non ultra [no more]: Their Heptarchie ends in a Syllogism, 
and the best professour amongst Them is but a scold well disciplin‘d.... 


1 


Again, Vaughan begins with the common proverb and practice, but falls into 
the hurly-burly of a style memorably described by a seventeenth-century col- 
lege master: “Seneca writes as a Boare does pisse, scilicet [i.e.] by jirkes.’23 The 
prose rushes forward until Vaughan concludes the attack: “Away then with this 
Peripateticall Philosophy” (6). He is tendentious and subversive. The “I” has no 
use for the “common” philosophy. 

We could proceed to any number of passages where Vaughan is less inten- 
tionally literary, being caught up in the heat of his argument, but it might be 
more interesting to end with a sample of continuous prose where we can hear 
an echo of his pulpit voice. Advising the reader of Coelum Terrae not to dwell 
on Aristotle, he continues: 


look on the green, youthfull, and flowrie Bosome of the Earth; Consider 
what a vast Universall Receptacle this Element is. The Starrs and Planets 
over-look her, and though they may not descend hither themselves, they 
shed down their golden Locks, like so many Bracelets, and Tokens of their 
Love. The Sun is perpetually busy, brings his Fire round about as if he 


22 Joan Webber, The Eloquent “I”: Style and Self in Seventeenth-Century Prose (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1968), 7. 

23 Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 347. The person quoted is Ralph Kettell, president of Trinity 
College, Oxford, during Aubrey’s stay there, before the English Civil War. 
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would sublime something from her bosom, and rob her of some secret, 
inclosed Jewell. Is there any thing lost since the Creation? Would’st thou 
know his very bed, and his pillow? It is Earth. How many Cities dost thou 
think have perished by the Sword? how many by Earth-quakes? and how 
many by the Deluge? Thou doest perhaps desire to know where they are 
at this present: believe it they have one common Sepulcher, what was 
once their Mother, is now their Tombe; All things return to that place from 
whence they came, and that very place is Earth. 
86-87 


The passage is a digression, and it returns to “Aristotle’s dull prose” (88); but like 
many of Vaughan’s digressions, it gets at a central concern. Vaughan has been 
writing about the seed of nature and wants to keep the reader from confusing 
the matrix with “common” earth. He wants to make the reader think analogi- 
cally of a heavenly earth, a point he spells out in greater detail elsewhere (e.g., 
LL, 46-47). The ubi sunt theme continues with reflections on the beauties of 
past times, and leads to the possibility of an alphabet of nature, thus pointing 
the reader to the conclusion that the answers are written in nature for those 
who have eyes to see and read. The passage is highly rhetorical; every sentence 
contains a question or an answer, or else it makes a command or demonstrates 
the thought process that the reader should follow. The effect is a steady for- 
ward momentum toward a single point: what a vast receptacle the earth is. 

Stanley Fish remarked that the seventeenth-century plain style was at once 
clear and obtuse, and that what it made plain in the end was “the impossibil- 
ity and presumption of being plain.’2* This seems a fair enough comment on 
Vaughan’s promise to write plainly: it may be a well-intended promise, but it 
cannot be fulfilled because life is not simple. Vaughan is easily “readable” by 
such mechanical formulas as Robert Gunning’s.2° The extended quotations in 
this section have a “Fog Index” between that of Tv Guide and Time; however, he 
is much more what Roland Barthes would call a “writeable” (scriptible) writer, 
whose sentences can be rearranged in countless variations.76 Hence the shad- 
ows in the Baroque prose style, with as much obscurity as clarity and perhaps 
more deliberation than spontaneity. If Henry Vaughan’s poetry is Metaphysical, 
so is Thomas Vaughan’s prose. 


24 Stanley Fish, Self-Consuming Artefacts: The Experience of Seventeenth-Century Literature 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972), 82. 

25 Robert Gunning, “The Fog Index after Twenty Years,’ Journal of Business Communication 
62 (Jan. 1969): 3-13. 

26 Roland Barthes, S/Z: An Essay (Paris: Editions de Seuil, 1970). 
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Like other writers in the Rosicrucian tradition, Vaughan believed that deep 
truths must be transmitted orally. He sought an inner language, which corre- 
sponded to the signs or alphabet of nature, on the assumption that deep truths 
could be conveyed through words but not in them. Veritas in profundo (“truth 
in the deep”) was the motto he attached to the manifestos (Fc, t.p.). Francis 
Bacon called this the acroamatic method, from the Greek verb meaning “to 
hear,’ and he remarked that its purpose was obscurity.2” Bacon could not have 
been quite at ease with the method, as it relied on analogy and on the doctrine 
of correspondence, which he disparaged; however, Vaughan would have appre- 
ciated the method for just this reason. He wanted the reader to begin thinking 
in terms of centers and circumferences, inner truths and outer statements. This 
section is an exercise in the nonlinear reading he invited and will consider his 
commitment to what philosophers like Jacques Derrida have called innerness 
or logocentrism. It will show that he saw man and nature in terms of a central 
experience of God’s presence. 

The manifestos offered two ways of looking at the center: as a source 
of cosmic order and a ground for consensus. The Fama told that Christian 
Rosencreutz returned from Arabia, 


ready bountifully to impart all his Arts and Secrets to the Learned, if they 
would have but undertaken to write the true and infallible Axiomata, 
out of all Faculties, Sciences and Arts, and whole Nature, as that which 
he knew would direct them, like a Globe, or Circle, to the onely middle 
Point, and Centrum .... 

Fam., 8-9 


The centrum here was truth, and its radii were the teachings or axioms that 
Rosencreutz learned from the Arabians. In the afterword to his edition of the 
manifestos, called the “Advertisement,” Vaughan discussed “the Manifestum 
and Occultum of the Arabians” as contraries. The manifest or “Circumferential 
was corrupt in all things,’ he wrote, whereas the occult or “Central ... was a 
perfect Unity.” These were not metaphysical categories only; they appeared “in 
every Compound,’ the central unity being “a miraculous indissoluble Concord 


27 Bacon, Works, vol. 4, 450; “Translation of the ‘De Augmentis Scientarum’” bk. 6, ch. 2. 
Bacon opposes the acroamatic “method” to the “exoteric.’ The OED gives “esoteric” as a 
definition of the word “acroamatic.” Also see James Stephens, Francis Bacon and the Style 
of Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975), 152. Vaughan refers to Aristotle's 
“Acroamatics” in MM, 67. 
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of Fire and Water” (FC, 63). The official science of Europe had not understood 
the “genuine Temperament” of a substance was to be found “in occulto” (AMA, 
7); the Arabs had done that, however, and so had the Brahmins, whom Vaughan 
discussed in his preface to the manifestos. So, indeed, had the alchemists, 
as Elias Ashmole asserted when he said their fables “all meet in a Common 
Centre; and point onely at One thing.”?8 This last image may have derived from 
a second reference to the centrum that occurred toward the close of the Fama 
Fraternitatis. All members of the esoteric tradition, Greek or Hebrew, were part 
of a whole: “All that same concurreth together, and make a Sphere or Globe, 
whose total parts are equidistant from the Center” (Fam., 29). 

Of course, the imagery of centers and circumferences was established well 
before the Rosicrucians. The pregnant point, which potentially contained all 
space, was present in the Hindu Vedas,° and the circular universe, with its soul 
at the center, became commonplace with Plato’s Timaeus (34b). Augustine 
wrote that knowledge moves outward and wisdom inward.?° From there it was 
only a short step to the observation, by Fludd and others, that natural philoso- 
phy was to theology as the circumference of a circle to the center. To Augustine 
is sometimes attributed the proposition that God is a circle whose center is 
everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere; it has also been attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus, but has been traced finally to a twelfth-century book 
of Neoplatonic philosophy.! Using this trope, Robert Fludd wrote that the only 
way to understand the wisdom of God and the creation was this: 


by penetrating with a mentall speculation and operative perfection into 
the earthly Circumference or mansion thereof, and so to dive, or attain 
by little and little unto the heavenly Pallace; I mean, the middle point or 
Center thereof, where onely her [ Wisdom’s]| abiding place is to be found, 
who is the Center of all things; whose Circumference is no where.?? 


Not until the eighteenth century did circle imagery lose its metaphysical tinge, 
and not altogether then. With the discussion of Eastern mandalas by Jung and 


28 Ashmole, Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, 440. 

29 Notably in the Vedic hymn of creation, “Nasadiya Sukta” (Rig Veda, 1.129). 

30 Augustine, De Trinitate, bk. 12, ch. 14. 

31 The apparent source of this idea is the fourteenth-century Liber xxrv Philosophorum, 
identified as such in Dietrich Mahnke, Unendliche Sphäre und Allmittelpunkt (1937; 
Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: Friedrich Frommann, 1966), 189. 

32 Fludd, “To the Judicious and Discerning Reader,’ Mosaical Philosophy, unpaginated, here 
the second sentence. 
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others in the West came a new interest in such designs as those in the Geheime 
Figuren der Rosenkreutzer der 16ten und 17ten Jahrhundert. 

Vaughan’s own mandala, engraved by Robert Vaughan for Lumen de Lumine, 
is a map of magic (Fig. 9). It shows the “magicians’ invisible mountain” (Mons 
Magorum Invisibilis) rising above the realm of fantasy (Regio Phantastica), 
where the seeker is about to wander blindfolded while a spirit guide stands 
ready with a string to lead the deserving and with a flaming sword to ward 
off the dangers of fantasy (LL, 23). Vaughan recognizes that it resembles the 
mountain of initiation described in the Rosicrucian letter about the journey to 
“the Midst of the Earth, or Center of the world, which is both small, and Great,” 
that is, the center of both the microcosm and the macrocosm (ZL, 35). He 
notices the general debt to Dorn’s description of truth as a fortress to which 
the soul must ascend?3; and he knows that mountains were associated with the 
Rosicrucian House of the Holy Spirit, as described by Maier and later depicted 
in the “secret symbol” of the Mons Philosophorum. 

Again, the symbol is universal, as Eliade has shown.3+ However, it takes on 
new interest with the microcosmic doctrine of Paracelsus and the Rosicrucians. 
The journey upward to the mountain peak is also a journey into the earth; 
hence the chemical symbol for vitriol at the top of the Mons Philosophorum, 
a shorthand way of saying, “Visit the center of the earth; by purifying you will 
find the hidden stone” (Visita Interiora Terrae; Rectificando Invenies Occultem 
Lapidem).3° The same journey moves inward into the realm of dream and inspi- 
ration. Vaughan’s remarkable description of Thalia’s domain at the beginning 
of Lumen de Lumine includes all of these quests (LL, 2-12). His underworld is 
at once the sublunary world of nature, the mineral region underground, and 
the dreamworld. 

The journey begins when Vaughan falls asleep, after a night of study, and 
finds himself in a darkness darker than night. He stands in the “Dark Circle” 
of fantasy, where the imagination roves endlessly until one stops looking and 
waits to be found (LL, 38). The man in the engraving resembles the dreamer 
whose narrative opens the volume; he is lost in a “region of inexpressible 
Obscuritie” until he sees an approaching light, the color of “Elysian Sun-shine” 
at the center and milky white at the circumference, which turns out to be 
the light of nature (LL, 2, 3). As he watches the light, Nature herself appears, 


33 AMA, 37. See Willard, “The Star in Man,” 424-62. 

34 Mircea Eliade, Cosmos and History: The Myth of the Eternal Return, English trans. 
(New York: Harper, 1959), 12-16. 

35 The Latin words appear on the bilingual title page of Beatus, Azoth. Aureliae Occultae, in 
Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 4, 495 and in the first illustration (497). 
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FIGURE 9 “Image of the School of Magic.” Engraving by Robert Vaughan in Lumen 
de Lumine, 1651 
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wearing a dress that looks like a green meadow full of lilies, her golden hair 
spilling from behind a veil like sunbeams piercing a cloud. With her as a guide, 
he travels into mountains where “the Earth overlook’d us, so that I conceived 
were neer the Center” (6). They enter the rocks through a doorway, only to 
see that the walls shine with heavenly colors, emerald, gold, and purple. Here 
Nature, calling herself Thalia, tells her secrets, and these too are full of cen- 
ters and circumferences: “In the first Matter, the Divine Wisdome is collected in 
a Generall Chaodicall Center, but in the particulars made of the first Matter, it is 
dispersed, and spread out as it were to a Circumference” (18). Before they part, 
Thalia leaves behind the mandala-like map. 

This allegory is central to Vaughan’s writing, for it summarizes the system 
in Lumen de Lumine, which is intended as a summary of his work to date. Its 
circular imagery occurs everywhere, and in connection not only with the work 
of alchemy but also with the structure of the universe and the operations of 
the human soul. In alchemy, the circle is the symbol of the sun, and the cir- 
cle with a point in the center is the symbol of gold. The art of making gold is 
alluded to as the quadrature or squaring of the circle, though it seems more a 
matter of circling the square and reducing the four elements to their primal 
unity. In a Rosicrucian allegory that Vaughan translated, the goal is likened to 
“the Middlemost Tree” in Eden, that is, the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil; the adept is said to approach it “by Five litigious Gates” (CT, 103).3° In other 
descriptions, he passes through stages associated with the several planets in 
their rotations, or he penetrates the layers of a cosmic egg or onion. Similar 
patterns appear in nature at large or in the little world of man. 

Vaughan’s cosmology is geocentric. His creation story, in Anthroposophia, 
tells of a series of separations, through which the purest part of the origi- 
nal chaos is placed at the primum mobile and the dregs form the earth. But 
he thinks of three or four circles in all. The earth may be the center of the 
heavenly world, but it forms the circumference of the terrestrial, and it has 
a “Supernaturall Center” on which the Holy Spirit made it and from which a 
“Centrall Eternall Principle and Architect of all” continues to work (LL, 85; E, 
30). This is the Neoplatonic anima mundi, the biblical candle of the Lord, the 
“Prester of Zoroaster” (LL, 80), the “Archeus” of Paracelsus, and the “Centrall 
Sunn” of Sendivogius (£, 36). Meanwhile, the empyrean may be the boundary 


36 Vaughan correctly translates the Latin portas quinque litigiosas; however, an English 
adjective like “tricky” or “difficult” would make better sense of the allegory, in which each 
gate represents a problem over which alchemists “fight” on behalf of their different opin- 
ions, including the first matter, the fire, and the multiplication. See Beatus, Azoth: Aureliae 
Occultae, in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 4, 550-51. 
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of the heavenly world, but it also opens onto the angelical hierarchies. When 


Dante ascends to the ninth heaven, in canto 28 of the Paradiso, he glimpses the 


point of godhead surrounded by these hierarchies, and so is forced to reorient 
himself spatially. Similarly, Vaughan approaches the “Essentiall Centrall mys- 
tery” of God as he was before the Creation, before he initiated “the Processe of 
the Trinity from the Center to the circumference” (AT, 7). 


The fourth circle is man. He/she stands at the center of the universe and 


receives all the sensory impressions from the natural world. But for Vaughan, 
the human faculties are a series of concentric circles, where the “natural man” 


of St. Paul is only the exterior.>” Inside it there is first the celestial or ethereal 


soul, which controls the five senses and such natural instincts as reproduction. 


Next, there is the rational or angelical spirit, and above or within this the mind 
or illuminated intellect: “This is that spirit which God himselfe breathed into 
Man, and by which Man is united again to God’ (AT, 41). Man lost his original 


union with God when he ate the forbidden fruit and let reason be commanded 
by the appetite rather than the higher intellect. Vaughan suggests that the for- 
bidden tree is “in the midst of the garden” (Genesis 3:3) because it represents 
the “Anima media or Spirit of the greater world” in an allegory of the human 
faculties. He thinks that the Fall provides a key to regeneration: as man turned 


from light to darkness, from the interior illumination to the exterior world, 
so he must return to the light. In so doing, he/she must descend as the soul 
did at first, not from without through the planetary spheres but from within. 
“A Flash, or Tincture of this must come,” Vaughan says, “or he can no more 
discerne things spiritually, then he can distinguish Colours naturally without 
the light of the Sun” (AT, 45). When it comes, it “strikes from the Center to the 
Circumference” (AMA, 45). 


Committed as he was to occult, hidden, and inner knowledge, Vaughan dis- 


parages the official Aristotelians, because “they dwel altogether in the Face, 
their Indeavours are meer Titilations, and their Acquaintance with Nature is 
not at the heart” (AT, B2v). The schoolmen rely too much on definition and not 


enough on experimentation: 


37 


They will judge of invisible, Inward Principles, (Formes as they call them) 
which are shut up in the Closet of the Matter, and all this in perusing the 
outside, or Crust of Nature .... [A]s long as they lick the shell in this fash- 
ion, and pierce not experimentally into the Center of things, they can do 


1 Corinthians 2:4. 
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no otherwise then they have done; they cannot know things substantially, 
but onely describe them by their outward effects and Motions, which are 
subject, and obvious to every Common Eye. 


AMA,8 


Vaughan thinks that bodies can be quite different inside from what they 
seem on the outside and notes that nature “interposeth a different resisting 
Quality in the Circumference of every Thing, lest the Qualities of Ambient 
Bodies should conspire in too great measure with the Center, and so procure 
a Dissolution of the Compound” (AMA, 7). He sees a yin-and-yang balance in 
nature, typified in the opposition of the male and female principles of sulfur 
and mercury. And just as he scolds the Aristotelians for ignoring the heart of 
things, he praises the “absolute Magicians, whose eyes are in the Center, not in 
the Circumference” (AT, 22). He calls pseudo-Lull “a man who had been in the 
Center of Nature,’ and he recalls that Lull, like the ancient prophets, wrote his 
books intus et foris, within and without (CT, 108; FC, 60; see Ezekiel 2:9 [Vulg.]). 
He boasts that his own work is valuable because others have “not searched 
so deeply into the Centre of Nature” or have been unwilling to say what they 
found (AT, 11). If we are to understand his work, we too must look to the center 
and wait for the flash of illumination without which, he says, understanding 
is impossible. 

Several of Vaughan’s more obscure passages involve the theme of centering 
or begin to make sense in light of it. His myth of light in Aula Lucis—where 
matter is divided into a double center, earthly and heavenly, and each center 
has a male and female component—returns to the yin-and-yang interplay of 
principles. So does the hermetic meteorology of Euphrates, where the round 
of seasons is explained by the magnetic attraction of the celestial and central 
suns, while the cycle of water is explained by a similar attraction between the 
fire and air in every drop. By comparing these and similar passages, we may 
see new patterns emerge. By conflating allegorical images for the center—the 
fountain in the enclosed garden of Solomon (Song 4:12) with the fountain in 
Dorn’s castle of truth or the “Oriental” fountain of Rosicrucian learning (AMA, 
19; FC, C3r)—or by comparing Vaughan’s remarks to those of the alchemical 
masters, we can begin to formulate truths said to defy formulation. The prin- 
ciple of reading here is that of rearrangement, and most readings of Vaughan 
have relied on it. But his works also have a forward development, to which we 
must now turn. 
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Part Two: The Key to the Lock 


What I have written, formerly, is like the Arabian’s Halicali: it is Domus 
signata, a House shut up, but here I give you the Key to the Lock. If you 
enter, seale up what you see in your Hearts. 

LL, B4av 


Vaughan’s warnings of deliberate disorder have been taken too literally, as a 
convenient excuse for quoting him out of context. Even where the context is 
considered, the treatment is often bewildering, for the commentators tend to 
assume that he cannot or will not order his ideas. The longest study of a sep- 
arate discourse proceeds on the assumption that it must be read backward.3® 
Granted, Vaughan sets traps for the reader. Granted too, the discourses seem 
discursive in the literal sense of running to and fro. They have all the prophetic 
frenzy of his title page quotation in the first discourse: “Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased” (Daniel 12:4). However, the traps are 
set in sustained pieces of writing. Each of Vaughan’s discourses—essays, we 
would now call them—follows the general arrangement of classical discourse. 
Each has an exordium in the form of an address “To the Reader,” a refutatio of 
the opposing position, a probatio that carries the weight of the argument, and 
a peroration—sometimes in what is variously called the postscript, epilogue, 
appendix, or advertisement. Vaughan asks to be judged not only on the quality 
of his style and insights but also on the wholeness of his conception. When we 
penetrate the surface details and glimpse the design of his small discourses, we 
find that each has a different purpose and message. 

The first two, Anthroposophia Theomagica and Anima Magica Abscondita, 
were published together and provide a commentary on the chain of being. 
Anthroposophia is a paean to the trinity in godhead, in nature, and in man. 
Anima Magica is a more specialized study of the “Spirit of Nature” as it ascends 
and descends through the creation. The next two discourses also form a pair, 
this one on the chain of magic. Magia Adamica defends magic by establishing 
its extreme antiquity and tracing its history. Coelum Terrae concentrates on the 
alchemical tradition behind the first matter, exploring the rhetoric of alchemy 
and reaching a close in contemporary iatrochemistry. The first four works are 
Vaughan’'s “magical writings,” as Waite called them.?° They follow the system 


38 Waite, “Introduction,” in Lumen de Lumine, X1-L111. 
39 The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Waite. 
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of magic through time and space, taking the lead from Agrippa. Subsequent 
works are elaborations. 

Lumen de Lumine, a dream vision with commentaries, offers a key to the early 
discourses. Vaughan travels through a symbolic landscape, guided by Nature 
and maps the visionary quest. In separately titled sections, he discusses the 
steps of the alchemical procedure as well as certain details. Aula Lucis returns 
to the interplay of light and matter, discussed in Anima Magica, and comments 
on the role of light in personal and alchemical transmutation. In the preface 
to the Rosicrucian manifestos, Vaughan is again concerned with the dissemi- 
nation of magic. He draws a parallel between the Rosicrucians, who became 
the laughing stock of Europe, and the Brahmins as ridiculed by Apollonius of 
Tyana. Then he considers the medical grounds for the marvels in the manifes- 
tos, with attention to the Paracelsian principle of salt. In Euphrates, written 
after an interval of three years, he confesses his errors in working on metals 
and claims to have learned through hard experience what he intuited earlier 
and wrote in his first tracts. The last four discourses run parallel to the first four; 
Anthroposophia and Lumen offer the wide cosmological sweep. Anima Magica 
and Aula Lucis trace the workings of spirit and light in the world of matter and 
darkness. Magia Adamica and the preface to The Fame and Confession discuss 
the transmission of magic, using Adam and the Rosicrucians as the earliest 
and latest representatives. Coelum Terrae and Euphrates concern the water 
described in classic texts of alchemy. 

Vaughan also wrote four occasional pieces: two rejoinders to Henry More 
and two publisher's notes for books by his brother. The Man-Mouse and The 
Second Wash responded to More's Observations and Second Lash, respectively, 
and the very format of numbered observations on points of detail precluded 
any real exposition. The debate pamphlets add little to Vaughan’s canon but 
are valuable in other contexts. Because Vaughan writes almost pedantically 
about certain sources, and because he identifies the issues behind More’s 
attack, his contributions to the debate are mentioned in the chapter on his 
reading and discussed in detail in the chapter on his reputation. The preface to 
Olor Iscanus is most valuable for what it says about Henry Vaughan’s “secular” 
poems, and was mentioned in the first chapter's pages on Thomas Vaughan’s 
role as a publisher. However, the preface to The Chymists Key, in addition to 
explaining Henry’s role in the translation, states Thomas’s view of alchemy in 
comparatively simple terms. It provides a comment on the later discourses, 
much as Lumen provided a key to the early ones. It also indicates that Vaughan 
did not intend to close the canon with Euphrates, for it promises another book 
in the near future. 
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In Anthroposophia, Vaughan mentioned “my great work,’ already in plan- 
ning, which was presumably to be more detailed and systematic (59). He 
dropped the project, he said, because More’s satiric diatribe showed that the 
world was not ready for such a book or worthy of it. But given his personal 
tone, his delight in aphorism, and his pride in concision, it seems likely that he 
found the more literary style of Lumen de Lumine to be more congenial. Lumen 
occupies the central position in Vaughan’s corpus, and is perhaps the best in 
conception and style. Like Anthroposophia and Browne's Religio Medici, it uses 
poetry as a frame to mark off sections. The poetry comments on the prose and, 
in Anima Magica and Coelum Terrae, occasional poems illustrate aspects of 
thought that Vaughan encourages. Several poems bear striking resemblance 
to those in Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, using the same imagery of living 
stones and stony hearts. So similar is the imagery in the brothers’ poetry, and 
so much in line with the symbolism of Vaughan’s literary sources, that it might 
well be called Rosicrucian. 

This portion of the chapter provides a reader’s guide to the major tracts and 
the preface to The Chymists Key. I explain the Latin titles and elaborate subti- 
tles, which prompted Grosart to say, “never have stranger, quainter title pages 
met the eye than these.”4? I summarize the argument of each work and ana- 
lyze two of the poems that are integrated into the prose. Finally, I compare the 
imagery there with that of Henry Vaughan’s religious poems. 

Because Vaughan’s published tracts all have a personal element, and because 
they appeared at regular intervals during the 1650s, they add to the story of 
his life during the time between his departure from Wales after the first Civil 
War (1642-1656) and the Restoration of the Monarchy in 1660. The individ- 
ual texts were written between 1648 and 1657 and cover nearly a decade of his 
life, during which he reinvented himself as a chemist and introducer of other 
people’s work. For this reason, there is a brief note at the end of each section, 
positioning the text just discussed in the corpus as a whole. 


5 Anthroposophia Theomagica 


The title of Vaughan’s first discourse derives ultimately from St. Paul’s desire, 
as expressed to the Corinthians, “That your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God” (1 Corinthians 2:5). Fludd paraphrased 
the remark when he wrote his hope for the learned of Europe: “that they may 


40 Alexander B. Grosart, ed., The Works in Verse and Prose of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, 4 vols. 
(Blackburn, Lanc: privately printed, 1871), vol. 2, 310. 
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thereby turn from their vain and sophisticating Philosophy, with the wisdom 
of the world, on which it is erected; and become unfained and faithfull schol- 
lars and proficient, in the true and sacred Philosophy, or wisdom of God.’*! 
Fludd further adapted the passage when he wrote his last apology for the 
Rosicrucians, coining the word “anthroposophia” to describe human wisdom 
at its best. In a full-page tree chart showing all possible varieties of “magic 
or wisdom,” he separated the good from the bad. The good had two variet- 
ies: Theosophia and Anthroposophia. The first was knowledge of God and his 
rule through angels and scripture; the second, knowledge given to man by God 
and including “knowledge of natural things” (Scientiam rerum naturalium) and 
moral prudence.*# When Vaughan combined the “anthroposophia” with “the- 
omagica” (his version of “theosophia,” on the Fluddean principle that magic 
and wisdom are one and the same), he sounded a double theme of human and 
divine knowledge, and he did so in a Rosicrucian context. In the discourse’s 
dedication to the Brethren R.C., Vaughan likens himself to a bee roaming and 
sucking from the hills of spices (Aronmatum Montibus). He thus alludes, quite 
possibly, to the title page design on Fludd’s Summum Bonum, which has a 
motto saying the rose gives honey to the bees (Data Rosa Mel Apibus). 

Vaughan’s subtitle promises the same double theme as the title: “A Discourse 
of the Nature of Man and his state after death; Grounded on his Creator’s 
Proto-Chimistry, and verifi’d by a practicall Examination of Principles in the 
Great World” (i.e., in the macrocosm). Man is contrasted to God, on the one 
hand, and to nature, on the other, since man is a microcosm or “little world.” 
Chemistry provides a key to both worlds; for all chemistry is biochemistry, in 
Vaughan’s opinion, being alive with spirit. In the introduction, he offers his view 
of life as the working out of idea in matter, and mocks any attempt to explain 
the soul’s progress in scholastic terms. He accuses the schoolmen of regarding 
God as a carpenter and the creation as a lifeless building, and he assures us 
that his philosophy, far from being an innovation, follows “the Ancient, reall 
Theosophie of the Hebrewes and Egyptians” (B4r). All that he asks is- the test 
of correspondence: “compare my Conclusions with Nature, and examine their 
Correspondency” (B4v). 


41 Fludd, The Mosaical Philosophy, 2. Fludd’s last work and a summary of his long-held 
beliefs. 

42 Fludd, Summum Bonum, 4. The list of negatives was twice as long, ranging from shitty 
wisdom (“Cacosophia”) to crappy demonology (“Cacodemonia’) and from atheism and 
idolatry to necromancy and theurgy. The full tree-chart is translated without attribution 
and in “Arbatel of Magick,” included at the end of Henry Cornelius Agrippa His Fourth 
Book of Occult Philosophy and Geomancy, trans. Robert Turner (London: Tho. Rooks, 1665), 
167—206, here 206. 
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To open the discourse, Vaughan recreates his thinking process. He wants 
to restore man to his “first Simplicitie” by separating the good and evil in man 
(1). But he finds that the Fall has put a rift between man’s reach and his grasp, 
which cannot be spanned “without Art” (3). He therefore pursues a sort of 
alchemy, which imitates the original act of creation “by Separation of the 
Principles wherein the Life is Imprisoned” (9). His speculations about the Fall 
have driven him back to the Creation and to the first matter, but he can begin 
to answer his questions when he realizes that God uses the same substance 
in the ongoing creation known as generation. He lays the groundwork for his 
study of man by considering first the “supernaturall part of the Creation” and 
then “the gross work or mechanicks of the Spirit” (11). 

In the supernatural creation, God is struck by the beauty and goodness of 
his ideas and makes a material copy. In the process, the one God becomes a 
Trinity. God the Father is the fountain of forms, the Son is the pattern, and 
the Holy Spirit does the creating. Again, the Father is the supercelestial sun, 
the Son is the light, and the Spirit is the heat that infuses the creatures and so 
unites them to the Creator. The conception is scholastic, though it goes back to 
Heraclitus and the principle that all things are fire because they proceed from 
it.43 In the physical creation, “the Divine imagination” makes the first matter, 
a passive darkness, cold and moist (11). The Spirit works on the chaos, being 
just the opposite: an active light, hot and dry. There follow a series of chem- 
ical separations, first of fire, then of air, next of water, with earth being the 
remnant. The purest light is gathered into the sun, and the deepest darkness 
is put on the earth. Like other Paracelsians, Vaughan thinks that the air and 
fire we know on earth are not genuine elements but “something more.” Air is 
a mixture, a “Medley of Extremes’; fire is “Natures Chariot” and the mask of 
God; the quintessence is a fiction of the schoolmen (19-20). Of the genuine 
elements, earth is a receptacle of heavenly influences, and water is the nutrient 
that sustains it. Moreover, because the supernatural creation leaves its mark 
on the physical, each element is threefold and mirrors the Trinity. Each has the 
elementary outside, which the eye can see, but also a spiritual center, where it 
begins as an idea and a celestial medium where the idea and object are united. 
Thus Pico says, “The elemental fire burns, the heavenly fire vivifies, the super- 
celestial fire loves.’44 Each element is also twofold, containing a sun and moon, 
male and female. Whoever masters these gradations is a “compleat Magician,” 


43 Philip Wheelwright, ed., The Presocratics (New York: Macmillan; London: Collier 
Macmillan, 1966), 71. 

44 Pater, “Pico della Mirandola,” 45; Heptaplus, second proem. See the commentary in E.H. 
Gombrich, Symbolic Images, 153. 
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able even to understand Vaughan’s baffling and probably parodic “Receipt of 
the Medicine” (24-26). Others must wait for the alchemy of the apocalypse, 
when God will “refine his Creatures” (16; Malachi 3:3). 

As Vaughan turns to man, he follows the same line of reasoning as in the 
great world from which man was extracted. Man’s body is made of earth, “not 
the common Pot-clay, but an other thing,” the same substance indeed as the 
elixir (29). His soul, like the elements, has masculine and feminine sides, the 
one immortal and the other mortal. And, like the elements again, it has three 
parts: sensual, rational, and intellectual. To bring about man’s Fall, Lucifer 
broke the harmony between the male and female, while he corrupted the rea- 
son so that it would be inundated by sensory impressions and cut off from 
illumination. Vaughan likens the sensual nature to the veil over the face of 
Moses,** which obscured the light of grace, and he adds that the great mystery 
of faith and reason is “How to remove it,’ referring to the veil (38). We must wait 
for the inner light to break through; for this light is the source of all psychic 
phenomena and “out of the Body” experiences, including what would now be 
termed telepathy and astral travel (47). 

After he acknowledges his debt to Agrippa, Vaughan deals with death. Just 
as life is a harmony of diverse natures, death, he says, is a discord. What is sen- 
sual in man is consigned to earth; what is spiritual goes to God for judgment. 
Afterward the soul is either caught up into heaven or flung into the outer dark- 
ness. Vaughan admits that there may be another possibility, but he rejects the 
doctrine of Purgatory. In closing, he adds a word about himself, an exhortation 
to the sons of Oxford, and a poem to the Son of God. He says he has followed 
the rules of creation and makes several requests of anyone who would criticize 
his findings. His main concern is that critics consider the total conception, not 
just the parts. 

Anthroposophia is the earliest of Vaughan’s published tracts and the most 
theological. It dates to the period when Wood said he left Wales and “retired to 
Oxon” to pursue his chemical interests. It touches on topics appropriate to the 
role he was trying to establish at Jesus College. It also makes obvious appeals 
to the passions of the young for books out of the ordinary, notably those of 
Cornelius Agrippa and the ever-popular Hermes Trismegistus. 

Many writers on alchemy in early modern days began with the creation story 
in Genesis and moved then to recent authorities like Paracelsus. Vaughan pre- 
fers to follow Agrippa’s account of the elements and their threefold natures.*6 
He does not agree with Agrippa that fire and earth are the more important 


45 Exodus 34:33-35; see 1 Corinthians 3:13. 
46 Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia, bk. 1, chaps. 3-9; esp. chap, 4 as quoted in AMA, 22-23. 
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elements, preferring earth and water. The elements exist as pure orders, as 
compound and varied but impure orders, and in decomposed, interchange- 
able orders, flowing from one thing into another (inter se vinces permutabilia). 
Here they are not elements so muchas an “infallible medium.’*” Agrippa noted 
that the second order was the source of all natural magic (magia naturalis), 
and the third a deep mystery (profunda mysteria). Vaughan would have under- 
stood this terrestrial magic as alchemy, which would reproduce the first mat- 
ter in the laboratory and produce the philosophers’ stone. However, Vaughan’s 
triplicity includes the heavenly and angelical counterparts of the earthly ele- 
ments, associated with the Trinity of Christian doctrine, making his alchemy 
more theoretical here than practical. 


6 Anima Magica Abscondita 


Anthroposophia serves as a prelude to Vaughan’s corpus, sounding many of his 
major themes. Its companion piece is a fugue that displays his delight in num- 
ber and harmony. The title of Anima Magica Abscondita plays on the notion of 
the deus absconditus, the god who has hidden himself in the objects of his cre- 
ation. This god is not so much the absentee landlord of Thomas Hardy’s “God- 
Forgotten” as it recalls Shelley’s “Spirit of Beauty” or perhaps the “dazzling 
darkness” of Henry Vaughan’s “The Night.” The subtitle explains that the work 
is “A Discourse of the universall Spirit of Nature,” as it ascends and descends. 
His anima and spiritus are the world soul and world spirit of Neoplatonism, 
first of all, and then the gift of life and the Holy Spirit that brings it. The move- 
ment up and down is the movement of the angels in Jacob’s dream (Genesis 
28:12), and also the process of alchemy as Vaughan describes it. The full title 
does not convey the suggestion that this spirit has abandoned the fallen world, 
rather that fallen man has ceased to recognize it. 

After Anthroposophia circulated in manuscript, Vaughan felt the need 
to explain his advocacy of magic and his opposition to scholasticism. More 
urgently, he needed to defend Agrippa’s character and teaching, for he con- 
sidered himself a disciple. The preface to Anima Magica debunks the popu- 
lar accounts of Agrippa’s diabolism, suggesting they were devised by Roman 
Catholics who disapproved of his pleas for reform.*® The discourse itself 


47 Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia (1550), 7-8; bk. 1, ch. 4. 

48 The mainJesuit authority in Vaughan’s time and for at least the next century was Johannes 
Magirus, Disquisitiones Magicarum Libri Sex, 3 vols. (Leiden: Cardon and Pillehotte, 1608), 
bk. 1; discussed in Thomas Willard, “How Magical Was Renaissance Magic?,” Magic and 
Magicians in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Time, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin and 
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begins by exposing the great weakness of the Aristotelians, who tend to limit 
their focus on nature to definitions and consider only the outward properties 
of nature. Vaughan will explore what they have ignored: “the Conveniencies 
and Disconveniences,’ meaning the sympathies and antipathies of things as 
they are arrayed in their “saving Order, and Connexion” (7-8). He will teach the 
“Art” of alchemy, showing how “a particular Spirit may be united to the univer- 
sall, and Nature by consequence may be strangely exalted, and multiplyed” (9). 
In doing so, he will cast light on Agrippa’s “more mysterious Principles” (G7r), 
specifically those concerning the the elements as discussed by “the Oracle of 
Magick, the great, and solemn Agrippa” (AMA, 22). 

Vaughan reduces the mathematical magic of Agrippa’s second book to the 
tetractys (1+2+3+4), which he also calls the denarius. In a scheme that recalls 
other schematic thinkers of his time, he treats the creation as the overlapping 
of two pyramids, consisting of light and matter: 


Pure spirit LLLL 

Physical soul LLL M Fire 
Aerial spirit LL MM Air 
Celestial water L MMM Water 
Pure matter MMMM Earth 


The physical soul is the aura, a seed of light that serves as an invisible inner 
alchemist and thus gives shape to the body. The aerial spirit is the middle 
nature. The water or radical moisture is an absent world where mysteries are 
performed. The several elements hang together “in a Vitall magneticall Series” 
(12). A different version of the triangles shows them crossing to form a seal of 
Solomon; this is Fludd’s monochord and Kircher’s sphere of love.49 

Vaughan discusses a “Chaine of Descent” in which the lesser light attracts the 
greater, and a “Chayn of Ascent” in which the lower properties are “carried by 
a certain intellectuall Light ... and so swallowed up of Immortality” (12-13). The 
secret of the ascent lies in the alchemical art of multiplication, which Vaughan 


Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2017), 637-55, here 647-49. Vaughan refers to the “Fabulous 
Disquisitions” of Magirus in AMA, A3v. 

49 Robert Fludd, Utriusque Cosmi Historia, 2 parts (Oppenheim: Johann Theodor de Bry, 
1618-1621), pt. 1, 89; Athanasius Kircher, Oedipus Aegyptiacus, 3 vols. (Rome: Mascardi, 
1652-1654), vol. 2, 115. See Godwin, Robert Fludd: Hermetic Philosopher and Surveyor of Two 
Worlds, 42-44 and, Godwin, Athanasius Kircher, 20. 
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explains numerologically. Once the original unity of matter has fallen into divi- 
sion, as Blake would say, the magician works with the ternary of body, soul, and 
spirit; he ascends through the quaternary of qualities and elements to the denar- 
ius, which he calls the ultimate unity. Vaughan quotes extensively to make his 
point. He quotes Solomon and Jesus, Trithemius, Agrippa, and Dorn. He notes 
that Agrippa seems to talk about the regeneration of Christian Rosencreutz, that 
Dorn has served as a source of Rosicrucian instruction, and that all the authors, 
old and new, describe the same process of regeneration. The chemical wedding 
occurs in man much as it does in metals, and it happened in Rosencreutz much 
as it did in Enoch and Elijah. Vaughan advises the serious student of nature to 
find a master or friend, but he offers some pithy advice of his own. He says he 
does not expect great attainment but wishes only to point the way. In the final 
paragraph, he looks forward to the response of critics, saying that he has written 
with a clear conscience. His first two works are meant to be considered together, 
and together they offer a complex but coherent vision of God, man, and nature. 

Whereas Vaughan says he finished Anthroposophia in Oxford, he refers in 
Anima Magica to texts he could only have found in the private library of a 
collector of esoterica like his friend Thomas Henshaw, in London. He could 
have found Dorn’s Philosophia Speculativa in the alchemical anthology that 
Fludd left to Jesus College. But he could not yet have known that Rosicrucian 
authors drew from its allegory of the mountaintop sanctuary of wisdom.°*° His 
next pair of discourses, written during the early part of 1650 and probably in 
press when Henry More wrote his “observations” on the first pair, shows similar 
access to such rare esoteric books. 


7 Magia Adamica 


Toward the close of Anima Magica, Vaughan cites Scripture to show that Adam 
and the patriarchs received divine instruction and that the Bible referred to the 
philosophers’ stone. His next discourse concerns what the subtitle calls “The 
Antiquitie of Magic, and the Descent thereof from Adam downwards.” Vaughan 
resists such extreme claims as those of Gerard Dorn, who treated Adam as 
the first alchemist, and Michael Maier, who made him the first Rosicrucian. 
Rather, he concentrates on the fallen Adam and the guidance required in the 
fallen world. Emphasizing the antiquity of revelation, he tries to establish the 
essential unity of magic throughout the ages: “For certainly it is with Arts, as it 
is with Men, their Age and Continuance are good Arguments of their strength, 


50 AMA, 37. See Rudrum, 623-24. 
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and Integritie” (9). In prefatory comments to Thomas Henshaw and to the 
reader, he insists that true knowledge comes only to the righteous. God has 
given man the capacity to know, he says, but pride has made most men content 
to seek refuge in words. His remarks have a bitter tone, which may come from 
the response to Henry More, added to the bound book at the last minute. 

To begin, Vaughan defines magic as the creator’s wisdom in the creature. 
As such it was known to the patriarchs, the Magi, and the early Christians. 
But it was broken in “the Inquisition-house of Aristotle,” whose followers have 
pursued a philosophy of mere words (3). Their abuse of magic has a direct 
parallel in the Roman Catholics’ abuse of religion, Vaughan suggests. Magic 
and religion have both lost prestige as people have forgotten the true inward 
meaning of their symbols. Satanists and papists alike have fallen into supersti- 
tious literalism, corrupting the divine Word into charms and chants. Reformers 
have discredited the symbols along with the superstitions, but Agrippa and 
other modern magicians point to a middle course, using water, for example, 
to signify a vehicle for spirit. Thus they avoid the Catholics’ error of conferring 
miraculous power on the baptismal font and also the Protestants’ mistake of 
thinking that holy water is only a symbol of a general concept of cleansing the 
soul by washing away sin. 

Vaughan distinguishes the original magic of God from the magic revealed to 
man. The first is eternal; it is what Vaughan considers in Anthroposophia and 
elsewhere calls “the practice, and Magic of the Almightie God in his Creation” 
(LL, 55). The second, to be considered here, is part of human history. The only 
way to speak authoritatively about would be to “look into that Glass, where all 
Occurrences may be seen, Past, Present, and to Come” (10). But rather than pre- 
tend to read the cosmic records, Vaughan follows the traditions of Israel, Egypt, 
and Greece. He is especially concerned here with the Hebrew traditions, “both 
Written and Mysticall,’ that is, both Scripture and Cabala (10). From Scripture, 
he tells of man’s expulsion from Paradise and his life as “a meer stranger in 
this World,’ exposed to the elements, ignorant of the arts of agriculture and 
architecture, and full of guilt and despair (18). From Cabala, Vaughan learns 
that God sent the angel Raziel to instruct man in the mysteries of this world 
and of the world to come, in the temporal mysteries of water, blood, and spirit 
along with the eternal mysteries of incarnation, regeneration, and redemption. 
As proof that angels instructed Adam, Vaughan advances a typological argu- 
ment about the unity of all rites. The sacrifices in the Old Testament could 
have been acceptable to God only with “Respect to the Type,’ only as they pre- 
figured the crucifixion and resurrection (24). This means that men must have 
known about Christ, and this foreknowledge must have been communicated 
by angels. Vaughan argues that heathen sacrifices were inspired by tradition, 
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not by nature—that “Branches of this Art [i.e., magic], though extremely cor- 
rupted, were dispers’d among all Nations by Tradition from the first man” (41). 
This explains, for him, the universality of magic and religion. 

This account of Adam’s initiation reflects an assumption still widespread 
in Vaughan’s day: “it is impossible to find out Mysteries of [by] our selves, wee 
must either have the Spirit of God, or the instruction of his Ministers, whether 
they bee Men or Angels” (21). All knowledge comes through revelation, in the 
end, since the visible and invisible worlds can be understood only in terms 
of each other and of their maker. Vaughan does not praise the sons of Cain, 
despite their fame as workers in metal, because their inventions brought only 
corruption and violence. Instead he asks, “Give me an Art then, that is a perfect 
intire Map of the Creation, that can lead me directly to the Knowledge of the 
true God, by which I can discover those Universal invisible Essences which are 
subordinat to him” (28). This desire for unity in learning runs counter to the 
inductive spirit in the new science and has prompted S.L. Bethell to say that 
“such a pronouncement in the year 1650 has almost the nature of prophecy.’>! 
Of course, Vaughan harkens back to the spirit of magic. To prove that “Man of 
himself could not attain to true Knowledge,” he notes “how many books on 
magic there are” (37). Most people learn nothing from them. How then could 
the patriarchs have learned their secret wisdom? The implied answer is oral 
tradition, which must have begun with the angels. The revelation to the patri- 
archs passed down to Moses, who gave them a written form in the Torah and 
an oral form in the Cabala passed on to the seventy elders; similarly, the teach- 
ings of Christ found a public form in the gospels and a private form in mystical 
theology. 

Having told the story of magic in Israel, Vaughan turns to Egypt and then to 
Greece. He doubts that Moses learned much from the Egyptians, since their 
magic depended on “Inchantments” (71). More likely, the Egyptians learned 
from their Hebrew visitors. He may have recalled the account of Seth’s pillars, 
which, according to Jewish historian Josephus, survived the flood and gave the 
Egyptians and Greeks their wisdom.* For he says, “if Bookes faile me, the stones 
will cry out” (65; Luke 19:40). From monuments he gathers an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic, and from that he wrests first a chemical and Trinitarian interpretation 
and then a Hermetic inscription very close to cabalism in its insistence that 


51 Bethell, “The Theology of Henry and Thomas Vaughan,’ 141. 

52 On the transmission of revealed knowledge from Adam to his third son, Seth, who 
inscribed details on two pillars, see Flavius Josephus, The Complete Works, trans. William 
Whiston (1734; Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1998), 35-36; The Antiquities of the Jews, bk. 
1, ch. 2. 
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one world mirrors another.5? On the authority of Iamblichus, he notes “that 
Pythagoras and Plato had all their learning ex Columnis Mercurii, out of the 
Pillars or Hieroglyphicall Moniments of Trismegistus,” that is, from Hermetic 
lore (72). He finds a reference to Moses in an Orphic hymn, cites an account 
of Aristotle praising a learned Jew, and names four Greek philosophers who 
wrote on alchemy. Reiterating that all wisdom concerning nature is from God, 
he completes his account of the chain of tradition. The Greeks passed their 
knowledge of magic to the Romans. The seed entered Christian culture and lay 
dormant for centuries. Then it began to grow. The alchemists Arnold and Lully 
made it flourish until, by Vaughan’s time, it was widespread—a power claimed 
by many but still understood by only a few. 


8 Coelum Terrae 


The title page of Magia Adamica refers to a treatise “added” to it: “a perfect, and 
full Discoverie of the true Coelum Terrae, or the Magician’s Heavenly Chaos, and 
first Matter of all Things.’ Coelum Terrae appears without a separate title page, 
new page numbering, or anything more than a paragraph break. However, 
Waite was justified in separating the two works: there is a change, not only in 
the running title but also in the subject. Once Vaughan has traced the history 
of magic to the time of the alchemist(s) he calls Raymond Lully, he turns to the 
search for the philosophers’ stone, and these two efforts have the same prelude- 
and-fugue relationship as Anthroposophia and Anima Magica. Nevertheless, it 
may have been Vaughan’s intention that the works run together, and not a sim- 
ple printer’s error. The effective preface to Coelum Terrae appears toward the 
end of that to Magia Adamica, as he surveys “the whole system of Nature and 
her Royal High-way of Generation”: 


thou wilt find the Earth surrounded with the Water, and that Water 
heated, and stirr'd by the Sun and his starss, abstracts from the Earth the 
pure, subtil, saltish parts, by which means the water is thickened, and coag- 
ulated as with a Rennett [curdled milk]: out of these two Nature generates 
all things. Gold and Silver, Pearles and Diamonds are nothing els but water, 
and salt of the Earth concocted. Behold! I had discovered [revealed] unto 
thee the whole system of Nature, and her Royall High-way of Generation. 
MA, A5v—A6r 


53 His source is the Bembine tablet as discussed by Kircher; see Joscelyn Godwin, Athanasius 
Kircher, 65, and Erica Leospo, La Mensa Isiaca di Torino (Leiden: Brill, 1978). 
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The process imitates the Creation, when the spirit moved upon the waters 
and God “placed the Earth in Abscondito.” By following it, the alchemist will 
find the clarified or Adamic earth on which he must work. He will also have 
“an Excellent Figure whereby to know God himself, and how he is visible, how 
invisible” (A6v). 

For Paracelsians, the true coelum is not sky but spirit. Ruland explains: 


COELUM is a Heavenly Spirit which makes its way into the essential 
forms of things, and thereby modifies and purifies them. It is the purest 
of all things, the quintessence, complete and abiding, and conducts with 
it all the stars of the circle of the underworld. This is Microcosmos, the 
smaller world. Their proper spheres are in the planets. This under-heaven 
has earth and water, which must be separated and purified, and again 
conjoined to produce life and motion.5* 


Vaughan rejects the term “quintessence” but argues that the coelum is a 
“Caement, and Balsam” that preserves the harmony of the elements (134), a 
harmony that is most perfect in the primal stuff that Paracelsus calls the 
chaos. Vaughan’s first matter is a harmony of extremes: “it is Coelum Terrae, 
and Terra Coeli, not this dirt, and dust, but a most Secret, Coelestiall, Invisible 
Earth” (89). Elsewhere he calls it “Heavenly Earth” (LL, 91). The title of this tract 
recalls “a known Tenet of the Magi,” that earth is in heaven, in earthly fashion, 
and heaven on earth in a heavenly fashion (sw, 25); this analogy, he says, was 
used by “the Founders of the antient Priesthood,’ by which he appears to mean 
the Neoplatonists in their mystery religions (£, 102). Coelum Terrae contains 
Vaughan’s most traditional treatment of alchemy, with the most infuriating 
rhetorical dodges. His subject is the first matter—where to find it, how to work 
on it, and what sort of medicine is produced from it. But his method is to set 
up endless analogies between heaven and earth, man and the matter, and to 
provide endless texts and problems for meditation. 

Vaughan starts with an axiom of the Hermes and later Hermetists: what is 
below corresponds to what is above. The world below has proceeded from a 
nature that is passive, visible, outward, changeable; the world above forms a 
nature that is active, invisible, inward, immutable. The visible nature is the 
first matter or first patient; the invisible nature is God, the first agent. The 
true elements are simply abstractions, ideas in God’s mind. Only as they come 


54 Martin Ruland the Elder, A Lexicon of Alchemy, 107. Ruland indicates that the “Coelum 
Philosophorum” is a transcendent matter “such as the Stone of the Philosophers, the 
Universal Medicine, etc.” (108). 
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together in the first matter do they become physical, and all things are poten- 
tially present in the chaos. This chaos is a virgin that, when “opened,” yields first 
a milk-white mercury, then a blood-red sulfur, and finally a diamond-like crys- 
tal or salt. The mercury produces silver, the sulfur gold, and the salt a still finer 
substance. Because nature regularly extracts this mercury and sulfur from the 
elements, the alchemist can see the chaos reproduced if he only knows where 
to look for the male and female seeds. Vaughan points the way by painting a 
picture of the earth as “a vast Universall Receptacle” and saying that there is a 
spark of spirit in the midst of matter (86). This spark corresponds to the anima 
mundi of Anima Magica, and Vaughan likens the appearance of his heavenly 
chaos to that of dew and flowers in the spring, while hastening to add that this 
is only a comparison. He refers not to common earth but to “Volatil Substances” 
condensed in air (g0)—a reminder that the word “gas” derives from “chaos.”55 

Vaughan turns next to the elixir or medicine, which is the female seed or 
mercury cleansed of all impurities and made into “a spirituall heavenly Body” 
(u6). Originally, the chaos was a “middle Substance” between two extremes 
(128), the creator and creature. But after the Fall, it absorbed the original cor- 
ruption and became a mean between death and glorification. The animals, 
vegetables, and minerals produced from it are therefore corrupt, and so can- 
not cure the corruption in man, whether they are administered as food or as 
medicine. Therefore, the chaos itself must be cured before anyone can be truly 
healed. The healer must then be an alchemist, as Paracelsus maintained. He 
must know the secret fire to which Vaughan turns next—a fire that opens and 
shuts the chaos. He must be able to restore the original harmony of the ele- 
ments inside the chaos in a process he discusses at length and sums up in two 
words, “continual Coction” (131). He must see into the “Region of Light” between 
heaven and earth, where the chaos is born, and must then be able to converse 
with spirits and learn the secrets of creation (125). The true healer knows “that 
Bodies are nothing els but Sperm coagulated’— heavenly seed in earthly form— 
“and [that] he that Destroyes the Body, by consequence destroyes the Sperm” 
(129). Thus he understands the folly of calcination and distillation: whatever 
destroys the seed takes away the balm that holds the body together. He knows 
that the alchemist runs the risk of helping the devil by further disrupting the 
chaos but also has the opportunity “to be a Cooperator with the Spirit of the 
living God, and to minister to him in his worke of generation” (137). 

Vaughan’s inquiry is traditional in that it offers multiple quotations at every 
turn, including an extended allegory by “one of the Rosie Brothers,’ and all this 


55 OED, “gas, n” 1. 
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to help the reader name the unnamable matter. He quotes too much, if any- 
thing, and with not enough commentary; he quotes authors whom he con- 
siders obscure or misleading, and hints that readers can find all they need to 
know in an alchemical poem of his own. As we shall see, this poem belongs to a 
tradition of commentary on a mysterious inscription, to which Michael Maier 
contributed. Paradoxically, Vaughan is most literary when he is most techni- 
cally alchemical, most spiritual in his chemistry when describing the most 
physical operations. Perhaps he addresses this paradox in the poem appended 
to the treatise, when he tells his book: 


I could have voyc’d thee forth in such a Dresse, 

The Spring had been a Slut to thy Expresse; 

Such as might file [smooth] the rude, unpolish’d Age, 
And fix the Readers Soule to ev’ry Page: 

But I have usd a course, and homely strain, 

Because it suits with Truth, which should be plain. 


140 


Vaughan cannot resist the desire to fix the reader's soul, much as he may deny 
it, and he returns to literary devices of his Rosicrucian authorities in his next 
major treatise. 

Vaughan was still in his twenties when his second book appeared—a young 
man who had found his tradition in the intellectual magic of Agrippa and had 
followed the tradition back through the Neoplatonists and Hermetists to the 
Bible. He hoped to master the secrets of alchemy by studying the classics of 
Western alchemy in the light of intellectual magic and to write a “great work” 
on alchemy one day (AT, 59). He was clearly proud of his accomplishments in 
prose and, despite his brave protests to the contrary, he reacted quite bitterly 
to Henry More’s satiric lampooning. He did not abandon the personal tone of 
his writing. Indeed, it was even greater in his next discourse, which may also be 
his finest. However, he then wrote to defend or “justifie” his earlier work rather 
than to expand on it at the length he once contemplated (£, A5r). 

Coelum Terrae was the most thorough alchemical discourse among 
Vaughan’s early writing, and it remained so until Euphrates appeared four 
years later. Given its length and complexity, one may wonder why either he 
or Blunden chose to present it as an addition to Magia Adamica rather than a 
separate work with a separate title page. Even without a preface, it is as long as 
Anima Magica and longer than the later Aula Lucis. Moreover, with its focus on 
the prima materia, it seems closer to Anthroposophia than to Magia Adamica. 
Vaughan no doubt added the transitional sentences leading from the history 
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of magic to the magical art of alchemy as he understood it (cT, 78). Hence 
Rudrum’s decision to treat the two texts as one is reasonable enough. However, 
I have chosen to treat them as separate texts, to which Vaughan assigned a 
title noted only on the title page of Magia Adamica and the running heads 
of pages following that text’s conclusion. In the fourth transitional sentence, 
he promised to cover “something of the Art it self” which was to say the art of 
alchemy, and indeed he wrote about more than the materia prima. Despite his 
confidence and pride, he was willing to hide some of his light. 


9 Lumen de Lumine 


Vaughan meant the next work issued under the pseudonym Eugenius 
Philalethes to be “my last, and the only Clavis [key] to my First,” that is, to 
Anthroposophia (LL, B4v). He went on to publish other discourses, but this 
remains his most comprehensive and certainly his most literary. Cast in the 
form of a dream vision with exegesis, it maps his symbolic world and offers 
advice to anyone who would enter.*® Its title comes from the Nicene Creed, 
where the “light from light” is Christ, and the preface offers a gloss: 


I have written nothing but what God hath verified before my Eyes in par- 

ticular, and is able to justifie before the world in generall. I have known his 

secret Light, his Candle is my School-master; I testifie those things, which I 

have seen under his very Beams, in the bright Circumference of his Glory. 
B3v—Bar 


His previous work was “a House shut up” (B4v), dark outside but illuminated by 
“the Candle, and secret Light of God,” on which the entire creation is founded 
(88; Proverbs 20:27). The key to nature is light, which has a powerful sym- 
pathetic action, and light is the key to Vaughan’s work. Lumen offers “A new 
Magicall Light,’ as its title page proclaims. 

Waite divided the treatise into thirteen numbered sections, following the 
divisions of the text. The numbering is not fortuitous, for Vaughan ends the last 
section by explaining the significance of the number thirteen, and he appends 
a set of twelve numbered aphorisms. He begins with an alchemical allegory of 


56 On the importance of imagination to Vaughan’s underworld or other world, see Thomas 
Willard, “Fantasy, Imagination, and Vision in Thomas Vaughan’s Lumen de Lumine,’ in 
Imagination and Fantasy in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Time, ed. Albrecht Classen 
(Berlin and Boston: DeGruyter, 2020), 759-88. 
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his own; then he quotes, translates, and discusses a Rosicrucian allegory, on 
which his vision serves as a further commentary. In the remaining sections, 
he follows the stages of the alchemical opus from the discovery of the first 
matter to the projection of the stone, stressing that he observes the “Naturall, 
Harmonicall Order” (44). What he treats as a process in the eleven titled sec- 
tions he shows as a visual unity in a mandala or an “Emblematicall Magicall 
Type” presented to the dreamer in the vision (24; see Fig. 9). 

As we have seen, Vaughan’s dreamer journeys to the center of the earth. He 
is guided by Thalia, the muse of pastoral poetry, whose name suggests the ever- 
green quality of vegetable life. It may also allude to Virgil’s hope that the muses 
will teach him the secrets of nature, for her temple is that of nature, lit up by 
Virgil's “Elysian Sun-shine” (LL, 3). As he passes a cascade of first matter, led by 
Thalia, the dreamer is struck by the beauty of this primeval substance. Then 
they enter the earth through the base of a cube, on which is inscribed a pyra- 
mid of fire, and they come to an altar dedicated to the gods of the underworld. 
Finally, they reach a sanctuary, where she hands him a key and a seal as tokens 
of her love, saying, “The one opens, the other shutts” (14). They return to the sur- 
face of the earth, where she vanishes but returns to tell him of “the Unitie, and 
Concentration of Sciences” (16). Physics, astrology, and divinity are branches 
of a single tree, she says, and must be in “essentiall Union” before they can 
accomplish anything. Adding that “the Chaos is the Center of all Sciences” from 
which all things have their being (18), she corrects the popular belief in talis- 
mans. Before a heavenly body can imprint its image on a stone, there must be 
a magnetic attraction between the two bodies; and as if to prove her point, she 
produces two medals, “Saphirics of the Sun and Moone” (21) While the dreamer 
gazes on them, she makes herself invisible. 

Thalia leaves behind a map of the “invisible Guiana” through which she has 
led the dreamer (24), Guyana because popularly thought to be a land of riches. 
It shows the magic mountain reaching from earth to heaven and topped with 
the herb lunary.5” At its base is the realm of fantasy, where the seeker is about 
to enter blindfolded. On the other side of the circle is a spirit guide, and at the 
center is the light of nature, “the secret Candle of God, which he hath tinn’d 
[covered] in the Elements, it burns and is not seen for it shines in a dark place” 
(41). The light penetrates all things, but in the mineral world is found most 


57 Lunaria is another name for the philosophical tree, on which the metals grow; see Lyndy 
Abraham, A Dictionary of Alchemical Imagery (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1998), 150-51. For Vaughan’s statement about the need for a map to lead through nature to 
God—presumably through the magical sciences of alchemy, astrology, and Cabala—see 
MA, 28. Of course, these are supported by “divinity” or theology, as Thalia remarks (18). 
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plentifully in salt alkali—a corruption, says Vaughan, of “Halicali, from Hali 
summum, and Calop Bonum” (42). Under the light is a second circle formed 
by the ouroboros, a winged dragon that bites its tail. Inside the circle is a pile 
of treasure with a child atop it holding a string of pearls. The treasure is not a 
dream, Vaughan avers, but eludes anyone who lacks the innocence and humil- 
ity of a child. This promise and this warning are similar to those given in the 
Rosicrucian letter that Vaughan translates here, praising how “faithfully, and 
magisterially,” the symbolic landscape is described (25). 

In the first of the eleven separately titled sections, Vaughan describes the 
first matter and its preparation. He thinks of the universe as a scale that reaches 
from darkness to light, with nature in the middle and all patterns proceeding 
from a certain sperm. He explains that a mineral sperm is created through the 
cycles of nature, as mercury is sublimed in the heat of the day and condensed in 
dew at night. He then notes the same process in the divine act of creation, when 
earth was dissolved and water was coagulated to create the perfect medium. 
This medium is known as the chaos or first matter, but is not a thing and there- 
fore has no accurate name except perhaps sperm. The philosopher must make 
this supernatural substance become natural, and the invisible become visible, 
if he is to find the first matter and work on it. He must make impure nature 
become pure, “must help her, that she may exceed her common course” (52). 

Vaughan next treats the philosophical fire, which has a purifying function. 
Fire is at the core of every object, though often hidden beneath the surface: “It 
sleeps in most things as in Flints, where it is silent and Invisible” (58). The philos- 
opher’s task is to stir the inner fire by applying an external fire, but the external 
fire is unlike common kitchen fire in that it must be only “Bloud-warme” (61). 
It has been called a bath for this reason, and the secret of its regimen is that 
of preserving the proper warmth and moisture. By doing so, the philosopher 
alters the humidity of the first matter and makes generation possible. When he 
generates the philosophers’ stone, he does not go outside nature; but he greatly 
accelerates the natural process, performing in an hour what takes the better 
part of a millennium in the mines. Vaughan discusses the philosophers’ stone 
in the following section, entitled “The River of Pearl.’ He describes this curious 
river as a stream of mercury on a bed of fluid sulfur, a porous stream “full of 
small eyes sparkling like Pearls” (68). 

Before he follows the alchemical work through multiplication to projection, 
Vaughan discusses six “more abstruse particular principles” (74). The first is 
“The Aether, or the Aire of Paradise,” the purest substance in the chain of being, 
the empyrean that passes the heat of God to the heavens. (This is not the aether 
or fifth element of Aristotle, dismissed in Anthroposophia.) It can be found in 
man and must be made to appear in the alchemical vessel. It is mixed with 
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philosophic, or sophic, mercury to produce “The Heavenly Luna” treated in the 
following section, and with sophic sulfur to produce “The star-soule,’ treated in 
the section after that. Perhaps these last two, from mercury and sulfur, are “the 
two Magicall Luminaries” for which Thalia has given the dreaming Eugenius a 
formula (11). Meanwhile, the true ether, at the center of creation, must be united 
with the central animating spirit that Vaughan terms “The Prester of Zoroaster” 
and “the Fire-spirit of Life.” To do this, the philosopher opens a body and enters 
“the Fire-world,’ where he discovers an air and perfume that are described in 
successive sections (90). The air is a tincture that makes everything green; the 
perfume, a powerful attraction for birds, beasts, and other creatures. They may 
be related to the heavenly /una and star soul, as they are made from the same 
substances, but Vaughan is too brief to make it clear. 

Having, in his opinion, “sufficiently, and fully discovered the principles of our 
Chaos,’ Vaughan shows the reader how to apply them (92). They need only be 
joined with “a new life”; the force inherent in them will do the rest. Unlike some 
writers on alchemy, he distinguishes a “spirituall Fermentation” performed on 
the tinctures of gold and silver (also called the soul and spirit) and a “Bodily 
Fermentation” that produces gold and silver as we know them (94). The former 
is the multiplication of the tincture, which he terms the ascent and treats in 
the penultimate section; the latter, the projection of the tincture onto metal, 
which he terms the descent and treats at the end. The adepts have not used 
gold to make their stone; rather, they have projected the stone onto gold and 
have ground the resulting metal to a fine dust, the basis of the elixir they carry 
with them on their travels. This dust may be changed by “Metempsychosis” into 
an agent for transmuting metals (93). The ascent and descent may represent 
the goals of spiritual and physical alchemy, respectively, but they belong to a 
single procedure. Vaughan ends by swearing to the truth of his writings and 
reiterating his resolution to write nothing more about alchemy. 

Vaughan wrote Lumen de Lumine after his first exchange with Henry More, 
which was a bitter exchange for him and made him determined to write noth- 
ing else in the vein of his previous discourses. He turned to the genre of the 
dream vision, which had been made famous in alchemical literature by the 
“Demonstratio Naturae” (Nature's confession) in the medieval French Roman 
de la rose, in which Nature speaks to the dreamer about the alchemy at work in 
her world.5® The dream vision allows Vaughan to make without embarrassment 
the very Paracelsian claim that Nature is his principal teacher. Meanwhile, his 
new access to rare esoteric documents in private collections such as Henshaw’s 


58 Musaeum Hermeticum Reformatum et Amplificatum, 2 vols. (Frankfurt: Hermann von 
Sand, 1688), vol. 1, 145-71: Jean de Meung, “Demonstratio Naturae” A commentary 
attributed to Nicolas Flamel follows (172-79). 
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allows him to speak with new authority about the Rosicrucians, at a time when 
most published references to them in England were satiric. The Rosy brothers’ 
advice to those who would join them, which Vaughan quotes in Latin and then 
translates into English, is that they go to the invisible mountain of the magi- 
cians ona dark night. This almost cries out for them to travel in their dreams. In 
the terms of biblical interpretation with which Vaughan was thoroughly famil- 
iar, the brothers’ letter asks to be taken allegorically and morally rather than 
literally. Clearly, the dangerous ascent of the mountain, after fervent prayer, is 
to be made in meditation, dream, or vision. 

Just as Vaughan’s second pair of discourses was printed at the same time 
as his first response to Henry More and bound with it in some of the volumes 
Blunden sold, Lumen de Lumine was printed at the same time as his response to 
More’s follow-up pamphlet and bound with it. Just as the dedication of Lumen 
to Vaughan’s alma mater makes it clear that she is now a distant memory for 
him, the preface to the reader leaves little doubt that he will engage again in 
the sort of academic caterwauling in which thicker-skinned writers such as 
Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe had once reveled. He asserts that he was 
tempted to keep Lumen “within Doores,” saying that its subject is contrary to 
“the Genius of the Times, which is both Corrupt and Splenetic.” He has released 
it to the reading public only because it is related to his earlier discourses and 
should “perfect [make complete] their Image and Symmetrie” (Bar). 

Lumen de Lumine with its second response to Henry More’s carping crit- 
icism was the third bound volume of work that Humphrey Blunden regis- 
tered and sold for Vaughan. Blunden had also sold the first volume of Henry 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans (1650). Soon Blunden sold his stock, most likely to 
his contemporary William Leake. Blunden’s friend Richard Baxter later wrote 
that he gained a reputation as “an extraordinary chymist,’ well connected in 
esoteric circles in addition to the Boehme circle to which he had belonged.59 
Vaughan’s remaining publications went to three different stationers. 


10 Aula Lucis 


Vaughan’s shortest discourse is in some respects his most mysterious: it is 
the only one he did not publish under the pseudonym Eugenius Philalethes. 
Instead, it pretends to be the defense of Eugenius by the admirer S.N., whose 
initials happen to be the last letters of Vaughan’s given and family names. 


59  Hessayon, “Humphrey Blunden.” A note in Hartlib’s diary from early 1648 indicates that 
Blunden was already making chemical experiments before Vaughan moved to London; 
see Ephemerides, 31/22/4A. 
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Moreover, it is the first work printed for a bookseller other than Humphrey 
Blunden and the only one in which the author claims to have connections 
with occult “Superiors” (37), who sound rather like the Rosicrucian “Invisibles.” 
S.N. warns any “Chymist to set a watch at his lips, because of some invisible 
Gentlemen, that overheare” (25). Some of the curious ruses must have derived 
from Vaughan’s recent debate with Henry More, which led him to swear off 
writing. He shows a nearly total despair of finding intelligent readers among 
his contemporaries as well as a belligerent faith in posterity. The dedication, 
thought to be addressed to his Welsh schoolmaster, is signed “From Heliopolis” 
(literally “city of the sun”), the Egyptian city associated with the priests and 
texts of Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes.®° In a preface addressed “To the present 
Readers,” Vaughan holds his head aloof, stating that he is “no Reformer” (A5r).®! 
He looks forward to an age that, “wearied with the vanities of the present, will 
perhaps seek after the Truth” (A5v). But he nervously glances about to see if a 
contemporary critic fastens on his book, and he issues a warning to any future 
reader “corrupted with the common Philosophie” (3). 

Light is essential to the Paracelsian cosmology, and Bacon probably had 
the Paracelsians in mind when he complained of alchemists who reduce all 
phenomena to light, “as if it were a thing half way between things divine and 
things natural.’6? All of Vaughan’s early tracts discuss light, notably Anima 
Magica Abscondita and Lumen de Lumine, and his speculations take the 
form of a theory or myth of light in Aula Lucis, or, The House of Light. Here he 
replaces the “blind termes” of alchemy with something very close to meditation 
(17). But because he focuses on nature, his meditation differs from those in 
Henry Vaughan’s Mount of Olives, printed at the same time and for the same 
new bookseller. Consider the opening sentences of Henry’s “Man in Darkness,” 
which appears in that volume: 


Itis an observation of some spirits, that, the night is the mother of thoughts. 
And I shall adde, that those thoughts are Stars, the Scintillations and 
lightnings of the soul struggling with darknesse. This Antiphathy in her is 
radical, for being descended from the house of light, she hates a contrary 
principle, and being at the same time a prisoner in some measure to an 
enemy, she becomes pensive, and full of thoughts. Two great extremes 
there are, which she equally abhors, Darkness and Death. 


WHV, 169 


60 AL, Agr. See Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes, 57-68. Also see Copenhaver, Hermetica, xx on 
Hermopolis. 

61 There are many errors in the numbering of pages and signatures, often silently cor- 
rected here. 

62 Bacon, Works, vol. 4, 403; “Translation of ‘De Augmentis Scientarum’” bk. 4, ch. 3. 
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In its rhythm and imagery, the lines are similar to the style of Aula Lucis. 
Both brothers identify the soul with light and life. But Henry contemplates 
death, while Thomas speaks of transfiguration. For Henry, the house of light 
is the angelical world or at least unfallen nature; for Thomas, it is matter, espe- 
cially the first matter. He tells the reader that the first matter may be found 
in the processes of nature, “but not without reiterated, deep, and searching 
meditations” (11). 

Vaughan begins with the cabalistic theme that light was not created but dis- 
covered and made manifest. It penetrated the first matter or, as the Bible says, 
“the deep” (Genesis 1:2). It formed two centers in the coagulated mass, one ter- 
restrial and one celestial. Heaven and earth both have this double center, with 
the sun and moon corresponding to sulfur and mercury and to their end prod- 
ucts, gold and silver. The aspiring alchemist can find the chaos out of which 
these come if he studies the cycle of water, from clouds to rain and back again. 
If he then draws an analogy to the “subterraneous preparations” of the metals 
(10), he will find the secret of both processes. In water and in earth there is a 
certain fire—one that, unlike kitchen fire, does not destroy bodies but sus- 
tains them and that, unlike ordinary light, turns all it touches to the deepest 
blackness, the darkness of God himself: “this is one of the greatest Mysteries 
both in Divinity and Philosophie,” Vaughan assures us (30). When he says of his 
contemporaries that “they are as farre from Fire, as the Author is from Smoke,” 
he utters what is to him “an honest Truth,” that the center of fire is a deep but 
dazzling darkness (A5r). 

Within each man or metal is a fire-impregnated sperm. Similarly, within the 
great world there is a seed, the chaos. This seed contains “contraries without 
Inconvenience”: it is weak and strong, soft and hard, body and spirit, volatile 
and fixed, female and male, one and all (14). Vaughan affirms that this chaos 
contains elixir, though not yet distilled. He points out that planetary names 
in alchemy do not refer to common metals, and he offers axioms to guide stu- 
dents through the profuse and confusing texts on the subject. But given the 
problems these texts pose, he advises the reader not to “attempt this Art with- 
out a Master, for though you know the Matter, yet you are farr short of the 
Medicine” (23). We have seen that George Starkey reported later in the same 
year that Vaughan was selling secrets; perhaps he was offering a subtle invita- 
tion to the affluent aspirant.® 

Vaughan next considers “the two Universal Natures, Light and Matter” (27). 
When light first enters matter, lured by the terrestrial chaos, “hee” inhabits 


63 See Newman, Gehennical Fire, 222-23, and chapter 2 supra. 
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“a Chrystall-Castle” and “lives like a Familiar in Diamonds” (28). But as light 
becomes more involved in the material world, the walls of his castles change 
to water and earth and he is made a prisoner, unable to see beyond the prison 
walls. Symbolically, the prison is also a well, and Vaughan notes that the best 
way to understand its secret is to study the water in the well. For all things flow 
from this well, the luster of beauty and the clarity of a mind at peace as well 
as the obscurity of poverty and the cloud of disaster. The reader who would be 
happy should seek the light, he says; however, because light is too “thin” to be 
captured, he directs the reader to “the Mansion of Light” (36): 


In the House thereof it may be found, and the House is not farr off, nor 
hard to find, for the Light walks in before us, and is the guide to his owne 
habitation. It is Light that formes the gold, and the Rubie, the Adamant 
and the silver and he is the Artist that shapes all things. 

34-35; Acts 17:27 


One must go to the juncture at which light enters matter and gives life to it. 
Perhaps it helps aspiring chemists to think that this “Mansion’is an “oylie 
Aethereal substance that retaines it” (36); perhaps not. 

In a postscript, Vaughan comments on the hermetic vessel and the bath 
that heats it. When the alchemist has found the chaos and is ready to make 
it visible, he must place it in this vessel or matrix. Here the sophic mercury is 
preserved and quickened by a sulfurous heat. More informative, perhaps, is 
the final comment that shows the limits of Vaughan’s logic and the coherence 
of his vision within these limits: “This one thing,” he says of the matrix, “doth 
not only perswade, but convince mee, That this Art was originally revealed to 
man, for this I am sure of, that man of himselfe could not possibly think of it, for 
it is invisible” (C4v). This is indeed a curious message to the “better and more 
serious Generation” that Vaughan hopes to serve (4). It shows how much he 
underestimated the power of imagination and discovery. 

Aula Lucis was registered with the Stationers’ Company on September 12, 
1651, sixteen days before his marriage on September 28, though it was not 
released for sale until the next year. It may mark a final disposition of work writ- 
ten or in progress before his heated debate with Henry More. It may also mark 
his determination to change his livelihood from a public role as the advocate 
for ideas counter to the growing movement toward shared and reproducible 
scientific experiment. Henceforward, he would live a life of retirement from 
the public stage similar to that of his brother Henry in Wales. Nevertheless, of 
all those publishing esoteric ideas in England at the time, he was the one most 
identified with the famous and infamous Rosicrucians. 
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Vaughan’s edition of the Rosicrucian manifestos includes a note from “The 
Publisher to the Reader” concerning the translation. The note is signed by 
Eugenius Philalethes as the person who is making the English translation 
public. After the original introduction to the Fama, translated from German, 
there follows his long “Preface” on the Rosicrucians and the magical tradition 
to which they belong. Then come the two manifestos, the Fama (rumor) and 
Confessio (beliefs) of the Brothers and, to conclude, “A short Declaration of their 
Physicall Work” in Vaughan’s postface. Whatever else motivated him to publish 
the manifestos, he wanted to show that the Rosicrucian scorn of alchemy was 
no different from his own resistance to alchemical frauds. He claimed no affili- 
ation with the brethren, despite his petition in Anthroposophia Theosophia and 
his curious remarks about “invisible Gentlemen” in Aula Lucis. Rather, he began 
the last paragraph of his preface by saying: 


Thus Reader have I endeavor'd to produce some Reasons for those strange 
Effects, whereof this Society hath made a public Profession. I did it not as 
a Kindness to them, for I pen no Plots, neither do I desire their Familiarity. I 
am indeed of the same Faith with them, and I have thus prefac’d, because I 
had the Impudence to think it concern’ me as much as them. 

dar 


For him, the Rosicrucians were Christian adepts with headquarters not in 
Germany or England but in the spiritual world of the New Jerusalem. 
According to the Fama, the Rosicrucians had their wisdom from the East. 
Vaughan therefore uses the first half of his preface “to shew the Conformity of 
the old and new Professors,” placing the Rosicrucians in line with the ancient 
Magi (c2v). Such magicians have always been held in contempt, he says, 
because they have been obscure people speaking an obscure language. The 
Schoolmen have mistranslated their words and misconstrued their ideas. But 
now that the Rosicrucians have arrived on the scene, steeped in the learning of 
Arabia, it makes no sense to follow “Greek Fables” like those of Aristotle (a4r). 
Vaughan devotes a long digression to the late-Greek Sophist Apollonius of 
Tyana, whom Ficino and others venerated as a great magician. He recounts 
the story of Apollonius’s visit to the Brahmins, as told by his ancient biogra- 
pher Lucius Flavius Philostratus, but in doing so he turns Apollonius into a 
buffoon who consistently misunderstands the Indian Gymnosophists. These 


64 See Ficino, De Vita, in id., Opera Omnia, vol.1, bk. 3, chs. 4 and 21. 
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Brahmins, he says, “were not a fabulous, superstitious Society, but men of a severe 
Doctrine, whose Principles were answerable to the very Rigour of Nature, and did 
not wanton beyond her Law” (b4v). Their initiatic society had no counterpart 
in Greece—none that Vaughan knew of, at least. While the Greeks preserved 
the purity of philosophy, they only punished those who tried to pass impure 
currency. As a result, Greece was full of squabbling sects—Epicures, Cynics, 
Stoics, Platonists, Peripatetics, and, emerging from all of them, Skeptics. The 
Brahmins, by contrast, controlled learning by electing few members and 
paying close attention to each candidate’s ancestry, physiognomy, and moral 
character. 

Apollonius was said to have traveled farther east than other Greek sages had 
gone. He arrived at last at the hilltop home of the initiates, which Vaughan 
inevitably compares to the Rosicrucian House of the Holy Spirit, shrouded in 
mists atop a magic mountain. There he was shown several mysteries, includ- 
ing the philosophers’ mercury, fire, and medicine, and he was told of their 
water and earth. He understood nothing, Vaughan suggests, but asked about 
the elements: how many there are, which came first, whether the world is a 
living being, and, if so, of which sex, and whether there is more land or sea. 
Finally, he was shown a stone called Pantarva,®> which attracted precious 
stones. Produced in the earth and extracted by a secret process, this stone 
exudes light and is therefore identified with the philosophers’ stone. Vaughan 
ignores the awestruck admiration that the traveler shows in the biography 
of Philostratus, which he reduces, not altogether unfairly, to a romance. The 
historical Apollonius, described in earlier accounts, was more of a Stoic than 
a Pythagorean, more concerned with morals than with magic. The writing of 
Philostratus himself is often so preposterous that the early modern humanist 
Juan Luis Vives complained he “corrects the great lies of Homer by lies still 
more pronounced.”66 

The second half of Vaughan’s preface is devoted to salt. In the Paracelsian 
tria prima, or “first three things,” salt is the principle of preservation, contain- 
ing both fire and earth. Here Vaughan begins, as always, in the beginning. “This 
first matter of Man (as they describe it) was a liquid transparent Salt”; indeed, 
it was “the Minera of all Creatures; and this Society doth acknowledge it to be 
their very Basis and the first Gate that leads to all their Secrets,” including trans- 
figuration (c3v). This salt is both the seed of life and the panacea. The secret 
of alchemy, for the Rosicrucians, is to cause the fire inside the salt to leap up 


65 Fc, bgv. Agrippa mentions this stone in De Occulta Philosophia, bk.1, ch. 23. 
66 Vives, De Tradendis Disciplinis, 239; bk. 5, ch. 2. 
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and repair its surroundings. The salt is then transformed, passing through the 
whole spectrum of colors into a purer salt, the seed not of this world but of 
the next. But even in its earthly form, the green salt of Vaughan’s later work is 
the receptacle of divine brightness. 

In closing, Vaughan advises the reader to look within himself, to consider 
his own procreative process in order to gain insight into the world’s cre- 
ation. As a warning, he cites examples of errors that alchemists have made 
when they placed the seed of minerals in the wrong vessels. The concluding 
“Advertisement” or warning, which follows the translated manifestos, com- 
ments on the second work of alchemy. Vaughan names many who have failed 
to learn its secret, and he shares Lully’s view that the secret must be learned 
through revelation. He suggests only that the revelation has to do with the 
death and resurrection of the philosophical salt mentioned earlier. Whoever 
performs this operation escapes the circle of necessity, by which he may hint 
at the cycle of rebirth. 

Vaughan’s role as introducer of the Rosicrucians’ two basic manifestos 
seems quite simple. There is none of the rhetorical posturing seen in earlier 
discourses, no fear of prostituting the mysteries or secrets of God. His job was 
neither to explain who the Rosicrucians are or were nor to position himself as a 
candidate for admission. He was divulging nothing in their published writings, 
only offering confirmation from his reading and suggesting an analogy to the 
Eastern wisdom tradition of the Hindu Brahmins. Nevertheless, one cannot 
assume that he was indifferent to the mysteries the manifestos claimed to have 
learned from their founder. Only a few years after this edition was published, 
Samuel Hartlib noted a report that Vaughan sought “mightily” after a wander- 
ing adept rumored to be a Rosicrucian. 


12 Euphrates 


Vaughan’s last major treatise recapitulates most of his themes, though it con- 
centrates on water as “the Deferent, or Vehiculum of all Influences whatsoever” 
(69). The subtitle mentions “that Secret Fountain, whose Water flows from Fire,’ 
a statement on which Lumen de Lumine provides a useful gloss: 


The Holy Ghost could not breath a soule into Adam, but he [the spirit] 
must either receive it, or have it of himself. Now the truth is he receives it, 
and what hee receives, that hee breaths into Nature. Hence this most holy 
spirit is styl'd by the Cabalists Fluvius egrediens e Paradiso | the river flow- 
ing forth from Paradise] because he breaths as a River streams. 

LL, 83 
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The river flows from the East, Vaughan explains, because “it comes from 
Terrra Viventium [the land of the living], namely the second person, whom the 
Cabalists style the Supernaturall East” (LL, 81). Vaughan thinks of the Euphrates 
rather than the mysterious Pison as the fourth river of Eden,®’ as a stream of 
influence connecting the angelical and terrestrial worlds. He may have recalled 
that God is said to have parted the Euphrates, as he once parted the Red Sea, 
so that the dispersed Jews could pass into a “farther country, where never man- 
kind dwelt” (2 Esdras 13:47), and he may have been familiar with the gnostic tra- 
dition regarding the river. Hippolytus identified the Euphrates with the waters 
above the firmament in the Old Testament and the “living water” of the New 
Testament,®8 while others said it corresponded with the mouth.® This tradi- 
tion survived into the seventeenth century, and it underlies the Rosicrucian 
prophecy that the world is entering an age of the mouth (Con., 47), when all 
secrets will be spoken. The water of Vaughan’s title is the water of Paradise, 
which the alchemist must seek. 

Vaughan is concerned with the ancient belief, first voiced by Thales of 
Miletus and reiterated in the alchemical text he quotes on the title page, that 
all things are produced from water. Many scientists of his day, including Robert 
Boyle, believed they could show experimentally that trees transmuted water 
into pulp.”? The belief died out in the eighteenth century, when Lavoissier 
first, then Scheele and Davy, proved that water in a test tube could not pro- 
duce earth, no matter how long it was refluxed. For Vaughan, such experiments 
would have seemed futile and inconclusive. Common water could not be coag- 
ulated, for that would stop the process of generation. But he thought there was 
an uncommon water, which when coagulated would not wet the hand. This 
water is the first matter, and Euphrates celebrates it from the opening com- 
ments to the appendix. 

Vaughan gives two reasons for writing the treatise. First, he wants to answer 
one T.P., perhaps Thomas Powell, who has accused him of teaching “a new 
Phisic, new Philosophie, and new Divinity” (66), for he believes that he pro- 
claims the most ancient truths. Nevertheless, his main reason for breaking a 


67 The Pison (Genesis 2:11) has been identified with the Ganges and the Nile and has been 
taken to symbolize even the female urethra in Blake's prophecies. 

68 Hippolyus, Elenchus, 5.18; quoted in C.G. Jung, Aion: Researches into the Phenomenology of 
the Self, trans. R.F.C. Hull (Princeton: Princeton University Press,1968), 184. 

69 Gerard Winstanley, The Law of Freedom and Other Writings, ed. Christopher Hill 
(Harmondsworth, MX: Penguin Books, 1973), 220: Fire in the Bush, ch. 1. 

70 ~ C[harles] Webster, “Water as the Ultimate Principle: The Background to Boyle's Skeptical 
Chymist,’ Ambix 13 (1966): 96-107. 
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silence of three years is to explain that he has labored in the school of metal 
mongers only to find that his first impressions were correct, that the first matter 
is not a metal. He now writes “for the Truths sake, and to justifie my innocent 
and former Discourses” (A5r). He explains what he says much more cryptically 
in Anthroposophia Theomagica, and one of his last marginal references is to 
Magica Adamica and its treatment of Adamic knowledge (c3v). Such details 
attest to the overall unity of his published thought. Meanwhile, Euphrates has 
a clarity unmatched in the earlier works. Vaughan seems to regard it as his 
best writing on alchemy, assuring us that it contains only “the fruit of my own 
experience” (A5v). 

Vaughan begins with his finest case for the unified approach to learning. 
God’s Word is not disgraced by his works in the creation; indeed, the word 
teaches man to know God by his works. “Man stands in Nature,” he says, “not 
above it”; for God alone is uncreated (12). The Word of God in the Bible helps 
man to understand nature and prepares him for God’s ultimate work, the 
return to the state from which man has fallen. Because nature is the nexus of 
matter and spirit, it cannot be understood through an approach that focuses 
on one or the other but, instead, requires study of their union. For this reason, 
“Philosophie and Divinity are but one, and the same science” (14). It should 
be their common aim to comprehend the corruption caused by the Fall and 
to discover its antidote, the philosophers’ medicine. To those who will argue 
that no one can discover the medicine or the matter from which it is made, 
Vaughan replies that one need not return to the original creation. A man’s 
seed is the same as the seed that made him or the seed that made Cain or 
Abel. Similarly, the seed that gives vegetables their nourishment and metals 
their “Star-fire” is the same as the seed that produced the world (28). Vaughan 
uses a diagram adapted from Lully to show how the first matter is made into 
elements (Fig. 10). From these come clouds; from them “a clear Water” pro- 
ceeds, and from it derives “the glassie Azoth” or philosophers’ mercury (33, 
34). The rest is only made by alchemy, and it results in alchemical gold and 
silver. 

Vaughan follows Paracelsus and Sendivogius as well as Fludd in supposing 
that there is a “Centrall Sunn” in the earth’s core (36), whose rays attract the 
heavenly sun. This attraction provides motion, which makes generation pos- 
sible. In the winter, when the earth is sealed with frost, the rays of the central 
sun remain in the earth; in the spring, they bring the salt magnesia that makes 
everything green. The same rays evaporate anything that is decomposed, 
returning all things to the air. In a brief aside, Vaughan recalls the cabalistic 
doctrine that the resurrected body is not the physical body but a new one from 
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FIGURE 10 

Mnemonic diagram adopted from 
pseudo-Lullius, Testamentum. In Vaughan, 
Euphrates, 1655 

COURTESY OF THE GETTY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, LOS ANGELES 


the same seed.” Then, in a longer digression, he makes his customary refuta- 
tion of Aristotelianism, which has done nothing to remedy poverty or disease 
and has only obstructed the advancement of learning. 

Next, Vaughan discusses water and earth. His earth is niter or saltpeter, and 
his water is the vehicle carrying “ejaculations” to it from the heavenly world 
(71). When they are brought together, the earth becomes thinner and the 
water thicker. Solution and coagulation can then occur through “a wonderfull 
Sympathie” (76): sulfur is solar on the outside and lunar on the inside, while 
mercury is just the opposite. In their mutual attraction, the lunar aspect of sul- 
fur is brought out as is the solar aspect of mercury; this happens both in nature 
and “in the Glass,” that is, the alchemical vessel (81). Vaughan speculates that 
mercury is also salt and contains fire and air. He suggests that this air is essen- 
tial in the nurture of seeds and uses his brother’s favorite example, the grain of 


71 Vaughan is quite possibly thinking of 1 Corinthians 15:35-44, a text that also stands behind 
Henry Vaughan’s poem “The Seed growing secretly” (WHV, 510-11). 
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wheat, which was also a favorite example for Fludd.”? In summary, he says that 
the seed is “manifested” in water and may be found nowhere else. He admits to 
having sought it in quicksilver, antimony, and other metals. But he states that 
metals, having no sex, do not produce their own seed and thus require the uni- 
versal seed for their propagation. At this point, the treatise comes to what its 
preface calls a “suddain and abrupt Close” (Asr). But a short appendix follows 
by way of emphasis. 

Writing for practicing alchemists, “especially for those confident Roasters of 
Antimonie, who over the smoak of that Drugg dream of mysteries,’ he reiterates 
that no metal can transmute matter; he adds that the true antimony is sophic 
sulfur and is desperately hard to prepare (121). He does not discourage experi- 
mentation, as is often said, and indeed supports his earlier praise of “a true exper- 
imentall knowledge, which in this life is our onely crown, and perfection” (62-63). 
However, he directs the experimenter away from common substances.” 

Appropriately, Vaughan’s major discourses end not with a thunder clap but 
with the dew that “steals down invisibly and silently” (86). Throughout his writ- 
ings, he has regarded the invisible as almost synonymous with the inexplica- 
ble. He has assumed that it can be manifested only through art and grace. In 
the midst of a technical discussion in Euphrates, he echoes a Renaissance com- 
monplace, saying, “Nature ... is the Art of God” (68). In so doing, he repeats for 
a last time his view that literary and alchemical art is an imitatio Dei. 


13 Preface to The Chymists Key 


A statement on the title page of this translation says it was “Published by 
Eugenius Philalethes.’ But Vaughan’s preface makes it clear that he did not 
translate the book by Heinrich Nolle and did not select it for translation. His 
brother Henry had already rendered an early version of Nolle’s Hermetical 
Physick into English, and he added words and phrases to the new transla- 
tion, which show his confidence with the subject. One addition uses the term 
“subtile-body” as a synonym for the seed, to which one may compare Thomas’s 
reference to “the seed, which is subtil and vitall” (E, 104). Like Euphrates, Nolle’s 


72 C. H. Josten, “Robert Fludd’s ‘Philosophical Key’ and His Alchemical Experiment on 
Wheat,” Ambix 11 (1963): 1-23. 

73 The digitized volume in Early English Books Online, Thomason Tract E. 1658 (1) has an 
additional printed page of errata following page 124. This page is signed “T.VV.’—i.e., T.W. 
It belongs with volume E. 1658 (2): Suspicion Discussed, by the Baptist pastor Thomas 
Winnel of Taunton in Somerset. 
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tract is concerned with the seed and the process of generation; both Vaughan 
and Nolle draw heavily on Sendivogius and the Paracelsian tradition as it cul- 
minated in the Rosicrucian dream of a medical Pansophia. 

Though but a few hundred words long, Vaughan’s preface provides a useful 
link between Euphrates and “Aqua Vitae,” his notebook of 1658-1662. The main 
point is that Nolle’s rain and dew and saltpeter have more to them than one 
might think, that they refer to “something else then what is vulgarly so called” 
(Agr). His niter is the aerial niter celebrated by Paracelsians and Fludd, who 
is quoted on the title page.” It circulates throughout the elemental world, as 
water circulates in vapor and dew, and is thus an aspect of the universal spirit 
of nature: 


The Philosophers Dew, if I know it at all, is a drie water, and their Salt- 
peter is a most White incombustible Body, of a Gummie Aereall nature: and 
indeed (if my Eyes have not deceived me) it is so Aereall, and Unctuous, 
that it will no more mingle with water, then common Oyle will. 

A3r 


After recalling an experiment with niter, not unlike the one performed at Mr. 
Coalman’s when he was newly married (AqV, 104v—-103v; 240-41) or the one 
described in Euphrates (44-45), Vaughan explains why the alchemists’ sulfur 
will not mingle with water and why their mercury will not wet the hand. The 
sophic substances both contain “drie Aereall Humiditie” (A4r). The philos- 
ophers’ sulfur is made from air contained in water; their mercury, we finally 
learn, is air itself, just as the chaos of Paracelsus is air. Air, “where it is volatil 
and not congealed,’ is the sperm or seed of things (A5r). Such air is also the 
universal solvent, for a substance may be reincrudated or returned to its crude 
body only by the seed from which that body was made. 

From this seed or sperm, “Nature immediately makes the Hali-cali,” where 
light is found it its purest state (A5r). Here, “In the Great Hali-Caly of Nature,’ 
air “is congealed and in a manner crucifi'd between two extreames’—mercury 
and sulfur or water and fire. The alchemist goes to this place and extracts the 
congealed air, which appears “in the forme of a Butter, or a most White sweet 
Oyle”—the “white poured substance’ or allos chymos “whence the Art hath its 
name.’ The whole alchemical work is thus found hidden in Nolle’s aphorisms. 


74 Fludd, Utriusque, pt. 1, 271; bk. 6, ch. 2: “Non aliter appetit materia terrae formam coeli, 
quam faemina virum” (An appetite for the material of the earth rather than the form of 
heaven [is] like that of a woman for a man). 
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Vaughan’s final sentence explains his brevity: “I should have said much more 
but that intend shortly to publish a Discourse of my owne, wherein I have indeav- 
oured to give out some Reasons for a most excellent, and a mysterious experience 
which I have lately seen” (A6r-v). The reference is probably to comments on 
an experiment or observation, possibly in connection with the book on mete- 
orology mentioned in Euphrates (Asv), and not to the “great work” promised 
in Anthroposophia (59). The discourse was never published, despite the impli- 
cation that it was written. Perhaps Vaughan had not found all the “Reasons” 
he wanted—and he refused to write without them. Perhaps he lost interest 
in writing after Rebecca died and he began his notebook of experiments they 
performed during their years together. The very mention of another discourse 
shows that he did not consider his corpus complete. He still sought reasons for 
the mysteries in nature, but he took more interest in chemistry than in books. 


14 Flint, Fire, and Tears: Vaughan’s English Poetry 


Despite the obvious shortcomings of Vaughan’s science qua science, his cos- 
mology has real value as poetic structure. Anthroposophia is not exactly a work 
of poetry, as the Annals of English Literature says.’° However, its major sections 
are marked off by poems, each of which restates the argument. Anima Magica 
closes with a poem that demonstrates the analogical habits Vaughan urges read- 
ers to cultivate. Coelum Terrae discusses the first matter in verse and prose, sug- 
gesting that each discussion casts light on the other. Lumen de Lumine begins 
with six lines of stately pentameter couplets but shifts to the “low Dialect” of 
everyday discourse in order to be “more plaine, and to some Capacities more 
pleasing” (1). The same section closes with a poem. These English verses resem- 
ble Henry Vaughan’s in several respects. They are poems of dawning, set at the 
time when the ‘sad night” is banished and the light of redemption pours in. 
They are poems of stones breaking forth in fire and of fire quenched by tears. 
After discussing two of Thomas's poems, we will be in a position to see that 
the great poems of Henry's Silex Scintillans are hermetic and even Rosicrucian. 

Near the middle of Anthroposophia is a little poem, with three stanzas of 
six lines each, which Grosart entitled “A Stone, and the Stony Heart.””° The 
poem makes perfect sense out of context as a wish for life in Christ. It offers 


75 Annals of English Literature, 1475-1950: The Principal Publications of Each Year, Together 
with an Alphabetical Index of Authors with their Works, ed. J.C. Golsch, E.G. Withycombe, 
and R.W. Chapman, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976), 67. 

76 Grosart, ed., The Works in Verse and Prose Complete of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, vol. 2, 298. 
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an interesting parallel to Henry Vaughan’s Latin poem of the same theme, pre- 
fixed to Silex Scintillans (WHV, 386), and Molly Mahood conjectured that “it 
may have been written for the same emblem of the flashing flint, perhaps by 
way of a rhyming contest.”’” But a reader of Anthroposophia will detect other 
thoughts at work. The poem follows accounts of God, the Creation of the 
world, and the world itself; it prepares for an examination of “the nature, and 
Composition of Man” (28). Its stated purpose is to “put the Creatures [here the 
elements] to their just use, and from this shallow Contemplation ascend to 
Mine, and their Author” (27): 


Lord God! This was a stone, 

as hard as any One 

Thy Laws in Nature fram‘d: 

Tis now a springing Well, 

and many Drops can tell, 

Since it by Art was tam’d. 
28 


The poem starts with the speaker’s attention focused on a stone, which stands 
pars pro toto for the earth. But the earth is already in the process of redemp- 
tion: the past tense implies that the stone, once as hard as any, is no longer so 
hard. Hence the laws framed by nature, of which the stone is a symbol, have 
changed too. The stone has become a well, a common occurrence in fairy tales 
and a reference to the rock of Horeb (Exodus 17:6). The earth has been turned 
inside out by a taming art—the alchemical art that frees the spirit in matter. 
Vaughan equates nature with the old covenant and art with the new dispen- 
sation, written on the heart (Jeremiah 31:33). He finds more value in art than 
does Spenser, whose Bowre of Blisse must be razed because it has the excesses 
of an art that scorns nature.’® He finds less art in nature, preferring nature in 
the wild. His rhyme on “frame” and “tame” stresses the parallel between art and 
nature, a powerful parallel for one who sees Christ as the “Pattern” of nature 
(AT, 9). The parallel prepares for a further analogy: 


My God! my Heart is so, 
‘tis all of Flint, and no 
Extract of Teares will yeeld! 


77 Mahood, Poetry and Humanism, 267. 
78 Spenser, The Faerie Queene, 2.12.50. 
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Dissolve it with thy Fire, 
that something may aspire, 
And grow up in my Field. 


The second stanza develops the analogy between the stone, the earth, and the 
human heart, which is implicit in the first stanza. The speaker sees his heart 
as a flint and a field, recalling Quarles’s emblem of tilling, seeding, watering, 
and cultivating the heart and Herbert’s question “Who could have thought my 
shrivell’d heart / Could have recovered greennesse?””? The words “all” and “no” 
and the enjambed “no / Extract” suggest a state of extremity, and the speaker 
goes on to beg for a purified heart.° The word “Dissolve,” like “Extract” before 
it, has a chemical meaning and suggests something other than kitchen fire; it 
recalls an earlier remark that fire is the outward form of God (20). Such a fire 
would dissolve the hardened heart, so that feelings could return, and would 
redirect the reason toward God rather than the five senses. It performs the 
work summed up in the motto solve et coagula. 


Bare Teares Ile not intreat, 
but let thy Spirits seat 

Upon those Waters bee, 
Then I new forma with Light 
shall move without all Night, 
Or Excentricity. 


The final stanza involves the symbolic recreation of the world that alchemists 
often associated with the creation of the philosophers’ stone.®! It follows the 
first chapter of Genesis, from the spirit moving upon the waters to the light, the 
darkness, and the night. But the perfection of the new creation is envisaged in 
the manner of the theologia negativa: by saying what it is not. It is not eccen- 
tricity but centeredness: finding one’s center in God. It is not the old night but 
the new day dawning. 

There are many possible points of comparison in the poetry of Henry 
Vaughan, but let us take “The Stone,” from the second series of religious poems 


79 Francis Quarles, Schola Cordis or The Heart of it Self gone away from God; brought back 
againe to him & instructed by him in 47 Emblems (London: H. Blunden, 1647); also see 
George Herbert, “The Flower.’ 

80o See Michael Srigley, “Henry and Thomas Vaughan and the ‘Extract of Teares 
Review 15 (1995): 52-70. 

81 C.G.Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, 242-85 on “The Psychic Nature of the Alchemical Work.” 


m 


” Swansea 
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in Silex Scintillans, the scintillating or sparkling flint (way, 514-16). Henry’s 


stone is identified with God’s law from the opening reference to the stone that 


is witness to God’s people because it has heard his words to them (Joshua 


24:27). Hence the interjected “alas” in the second stanza: 


But I (Alas!) 
Was shown one day, in a strange glass 
That busie commerce kept between 
God and his Creatures, though unseen. 


It seems strange that the word “glass” remains unglossed in most modern 


editions. For Henry surely uses it as Thomas does in Euphrates and other dis- 


courses to mean a chemical vessel.82 The “busie Commerce” between sub- 


stances in the vessel has allowed the poem’s speaker to glimpse the invisibilia 


through the visibilia and thus makes him, like Paul’s pagans, “without excuse” 


(Romans 1:20). But as the speaker reflects on the old religious disposition and 


the new, he realizes that that the case against Jews is settled by the stone: 


Whose substance, though ‘tis hard enough, 
Will prove their hearts more stiff and tough. 


Two passages from the fourth gospel, spoken by Jesus and cited by Henry 
Vaughan in the text, will remind the reader that the business in the alchemical 
glass was an allegory for the great work of Christian salvation. 


Another alchemical poem appears in Thomas Vaughan’s second volume, at 


a pause in the discussion of the coelum terrae or “heaven of earth.’ He writes: “I 
have no mistris but Nature, wherefore I shall leave the fine Ladies to fine Lads 
and speak of my simple Aelia Laelia.” The poem in four stanzas begins: 


82 


It was scarce Day, when all alone 

I saw Hyanthe and her Throne. 

In fresh, green Damascs she was drest, 
And ore a Saphir Globe did rest. 

This slipperie Sphaere when I did see, 
Fortune, I thought it had been Thee. 


See, e.g., E, 45 (“the glass will fly to pieces”); also see the entry on “glass” in Abraham, A 
Dictionary of Alchemical Imagery, 85-86, and OED, “glass, n 1,’ 4. For a summary of com- 
mentary on “The Stone,” see WHY 3, 1254-55. 
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But when I saw shee did present 
A Majestie more Permanent, 
I thought my Cares not lost, if I 
Should finish my Discoverie. 

CT, 93-94 


Rudrum links the name Hyanthe to the Greek word for violet (651), and it 
may be Vaughan’s creation of a sister for Hyacinthus, the beautiful youth of 
mythology accidentally killed by his lover Apollo and turned into the purple 
hyacinth.8 The poem’s speaker happens upon her, perhaps in a “glass,” and 
wishes to know more. 


Sleepie shee look'd to my first sight, 

As if shee had Watch’'d all the Night, 

And underneath, her hand was spread, 

The White Supporter of her head. 

But at my Second, studied View, 

I could perceive a silent Dew 

Steale down her Cheeks; lest it should Stayne 
Those Cheeks where onely Smiles should reigne. 
The Tears stream‘ down for haste, and all 
In Chaines of liquid Pearle did fall. 

Faire Sorrows; and more dear than Joyes, 
Which are but emptie Ayres and Noyse, 

Your Drops present a richer Prize, 

For they are Something like her Eyes. 


Hyanthe is crying, and her tears fall in the “liquid Pearle” that Vaughan associ- 
ates with the first matter in Lumen de Lumine. They represent sorrow, like the 
hyacinth flower with its pattern resembling the Greek “alas,” the ai said to be 
written on that flower. 


83 


Pretty, white Foole! why hast thou been 
Sulli’d with Teares, and not with Sin? 
‘Tis true: thy Teares, like Polish’d Skies, 
Are the Bright Rosials of thy Eyes, 


Rudrum, 651; see Ovid, Metamorphoses, 10.162—219. There is also a possible connection 
to Ianthe, the bride of the gender-changing Iphis in the tale from Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
9-715-744- 
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But such strange Fates doe them attend, 
As if thy Woes would never end. 

From Drops to Sighes they turn, and then 
Those sighes return to Drops agen: 

But whiles the Silver Torrent seeks 

Those Flowr's that watch it in thy Cheeks, 
The White and Red Hyanthe weares, 

Turn to Rose-water all her Teares. 


The third stanza introduces the colors red and white, traditionally associ- 
ated with the complexion of an English beauty but also with the final and the 
penultimate stages of the alchemical work, known as the rubedo and albedo 
in alchemical literature. Red and white are associated, respectively, with the 
chemicals sulfur and mercury, used in the alchemical procedure and also asso- 
ciated with the body and soul, the male and female. Elsewhere they are associ- 
ated too with the blood and body in the Christian eucharist. When the red and 
white mingle with the tears, they produce a rose water. We have a final take on 
the tears in stanza four: 


Have you beheld a Flame, that springs 
From Incense, when sweet, curled, Rings 
Of smoke attend her last, weak Fires, 

And Shee all in Perfumes expires? 

So dy'd Hyanthe. Here (said shee) 

Let not this Vial part from Thee. 

It holds my Heart, though now ‘tis Spill’d, 
And into Waters all distill’d. 

‘Tis constant still: Trust not false Smiles, 
Who smiles, and weeps not shee beguiles. 
Nay trust not Teares: false are the few, 
Those Teares are Many, that are True. 
Trust Mee, and take the better Choyce, 
Who hath my Teares, can want no Joyes (95). 


Hyanthe dies after her tears are volatized into a vapor-like incense with the 
application of fire. They are then condensed into a precious liquid when the 
fire is withdrawn. Vaughan has written of a “Water of Fire” where one can see 
“miraculous invisible treasures” (MA, 32). Vaughan also writes of a “Permanent 
water” that alchemists have described under many names. “In plain English,” he 
says it is “The Mercurie of the Wisemen” (cT, 98). He quotes various alchemists, 
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but assures us that he has told the story of this water in his poem. The prize is 
contained in a “vial,” suggesting it is a chemical compound of some sort. 

Just as Hyanthe is a name given to the rare substance that cannot be named, 
the Roman name Aelia Laelia Crispis, mentioned in Vaughan’s introduction to 
the lyric, was already attached to the alchemical first matter. Said to have been 
found on a tombstone in Bologna during the early sixteenth century, the name 
was followed by a riddling poem, given here in the translation by Thomas Love 
Peacock: 


To the Gods of the Dead 
Aelia Laelia Crispis 
Not man, nor woman, nor hermaphrodite: 
Not girl, nor youth, nor old woman: 
Not chaste, nor unchaste, nor modest: 
But all: 
Carried off, 
Not by hunger, nor by sword, nor by poison: 
But by all: Lies, 
Not in air, not in earth, not in the waters: 
But everywhere. 
Lucius Agatho Priscus, 

Not her husband, nor her lover, nor her friend: 
Not sorrowing, nor rejoicing, nor weeping: 
Erecting 
This, not a stone-pile, nor a pyramid, 
Not a supulchre: 

But all: 

Knows, and knows not, 

To whom he erects it.84 


This recalls the folk motif, dramatized in Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 
of the woman who is “neither maid, widow, nor wife” (5.1177). Peacock said, “I 
believe this aenigma to consist entirely in the contrast, between the general 
and particular consideration of the human body, and its accidents of death 
and burial.” But in Vaughan’s day it was regarded as an alchemical puzzle.®° 


84 Peacock, Gl’Inganatti: The Deceived: A Comedy ... and Aelia Laelia Crispis, 76. 

85 He could have seen the Latin text with commentary by Nicolas Barnaud in Theatrum 
Chemicum, vol. 3, 744-54. On Barnaud and his alchemical interests, see Willard, “The 
Enigma of Nicolas Barnaud: An Alchemical Riddle from Early Modern France,” in 
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Though some thought it was a hoax, the epigram inspired so many explica- 
tions that Burton cited its study as a possible cure for melancholy.°6 

The alchemical interpretation began with the assumption that the riddle’s 
subject was not in heaven, on earth, or in water, because the first matter was 
nothing in itself, being conceived only by the imagination. The first English 
interpreter, Richard White of Basingstoke, derived the names Aelia and Laelia 
from the Greek words for sun and moon, which he thought must also refer, 
respectively, to the body and soul.8” A century later, Michael Maier developed 
this suggestion and cleverly compared Aelia Laelia to Lot’s wife, who became 
her tomb of salt.88 Vaughan probably read Maier’s line-by-line interpretation 
and, through it, knew of White’s suggestions. He may also have heard about 
the Bologna stone, a phosphorescent substance discovered shortly after 1600 
and purportedly used in transmutations.®9 All this helps to explain the fourth 
stanza of his poem: the waters are “constant still,” not because Hyanthe’s heart 
is ice cold but because she combines the extremes of solution and coagula- 
tion and so represents the watery stone of the adepts, stone and no stone. 
Many commentators divided the Bologna epitaph into four statements, one 
for each of the elements, and each of Vaughan’s four stanzas refers to a differ- 
ent element. The first refers to earth and its “fresh, green Damascs,” the sec- 
ond to water that falls in “Chaines of liquid Pearle,” the third to air of “Polish’d 
Skies,” and the fourth to a fire that “springs / From Incense,’ this last detail in a 
reminder of the first matter’s brightness and sweetness. 

That the poem concerns the first matter is evident from its position in a 
treatise on the “first Matter of all Things,” as the title page notes. Returning to 
prose after the poem, Vaughan states: 


I know some Sophisters of the Heptarchie [i.e., the trivium and quadriv- 
ium], I mean those, whose Learning is all Noyse, in which Sense even 
Pyanets [magpies], and Paraquitoes [parrots] are Philosophical, will con- 
clude this, all Bayt and Poetrie, that we are Pleasing, not Positive, and cheat 
even the Readers Discretion. To prevent such impotent Calumnies, and to 


Esotérisme, gnoses & imaginaire symbolique: Mélanges offerts à Antoine Faivre, ed. Richard 
Caron et al., Gnostica 3 (Louvain: Peeters, 2001), 199-212. 

86 Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. 2, sec. 2, memb. 4 (“Exercise Rectified of Body and 
Mind”). 

87 Richard White of Basingstoke, Aelia Laelia Crispis: Epitaphium Antiquum (1518; 
Padua: Laurentius Pasquatus, 1568), 1r-5r, 141-15v. 

88 Genesis 19:26; see Maier, Symbola Aureae Mensae Duodecim Nationum, 168-73. 

89 J.R. Partington, A History of Chemistry, 4 vols. (London: Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1961-1970), vol. 2, 344-40. 
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spend a little more of our secret Light upon the well-disposed Student, 
I shall in this place produce the Testimonies of some able Philosophers 
concerning the first Matter it self" (95) 


After several pages of quotations, he concludes: 


Now Gentlemen you may see which way the Philosophers move, 
they commend their Secret water, and I admire the Teares of Hyanthe. 
There is something in the Fansie besides Poetrie, for my Mistris is very 
Philosophicall, and in her Love a pure Platonic. (106) 


Finally, as he ends the tract, Vaughan quotes the last verses of an “excellent 
Prosopopoeia of the stone” (131). He quotes the last two stanzas of a wonder- 
fully enigmatic Latin poem—spoken, he recognizes, by the philosophers’ 
stone itself and mentioning all the contradictions that it embraces.?° Poetry 
and prose are alternate forms of commentary for him, and the best commen- 
tary on his “Aelia Laelia” is by the Victorian sage Mary Anne Atwood, who sees 
Hyanthe’s tears as “The Tears of Isis, even that blessed Water which Nature 
sheds divinely for the world.’ 

There is a certain parallel in Henry’s poem “The Stone,’ discussed earlier. His 
“Alas!” expresses the fear that what happens in the “glass” has something to do 
with himself as observer, and may reveal something of himself to his creator: 


Hence sand and dust 
Are shak’d for witnesses, and stones, 
Which all think dead, shall all at once 
With one attesting voice detect 
Those secret sins we least suspect. 


WHV, 515 


“The Stone” appears in the second part of Silex Scintillans, Henry's “Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations,” which is to say, his religious poems and spontaneous 
prayers. The poem expresses his fears that the action within the alchemical 
vessel may reflect his own sins and report them to God. It thus falls within the 
long allegory of his “Regeneration” or conversion to a religious life after years 


go “Carmen Elegans,” in Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 3, 763-64, with commentary at 784-89. 
For an English translation and further commentary, see Willard, “The Enigma of Nicolas 
Barnaud.” 

91 Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 371. Atwood also discusses the 
“Carmen Elegans” (373-75). 
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of merely human existence. Whereas Thomas has a thesis to develop about 
the philosophers’ stone and its first component, the materia prima, Henry has 
a whole world of poetic imagery to create. This world is unlike that of Henry’s 
earlier poetry in that it is built on the analogy of microcosm and macrocosm, 
the lower and upper sanctuaries. For God is a benevolent power that could “in 
the greater world display / What in the lesser he would do.”9? In Henry’s little 
poem “The Starre,” there are beautiful objects on earth that attract the star’s 
beams. The poet does not have to understand “What ever ‘tis,” only to recog- 
nize the attraction between the heavenly body and things on earth: 


These are the Magnets which so strongly move 
And work all night upon thy light and love, 
As beauteous shapes, we know not why 
Command and guide the eye. 


For where desire, celestiall pure desire 
Hath taken root, and grows, and doth not tire, 
There God a Commerce states, and sheds 
His Secret on their heads. 


WHV, 490 


These lines place the “busie Commerce’ of “The Stone” in a more positive con- 
text, one that may help to explain the popularity of even the most esoteric 
of Henry Vaughan’s religious poetry among Christian, and especially among 
Anglican, readers. 

Thomas Vaughan, meanwhile, used poetry to give readers pause, to distract 
them from the onward pull of his prose and perhaps lead them into the inward 
reflection discussed in the first part of this chapter. His model for the treatise 
that interleaves poetry and prose was Browne's Religio Medici. Like Browne, he 
moved more freely in prose than in poetry, and his poems are stiff compared 
to the writing that introduces them. We find equally stiff rhythms in the lines 
that Burton and Bunyan wrote to preface their works, so the limitations seem 
almost the rule rather than the exception with seventeenth-century prose. 
The problem is not so much that these writers versify thought that belongs in 
prose as it is that they think by exploiting the images of earlier writers. Their 
works follow different conventions, of course—scholastic in Burton, Classical 
and confessional in Browne, occult in Vaughan, biblical and evangelical in 


92 = “Affliction,” WHV, 459. See Alan Rudrum, “An Aspect of Vaughan’s Hermeticism: The 
Doctrine of Cosmic Sympathy,” Studies in English Literature 14, no. 1 (1966): 129-38. 
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Bunyan—but they all write allegorical commentary that strives toward the 
wholeness of the ideal poem. It requires a different sort of intellect to pro- 
duce the poems on which commentary gets written, be they the well-known 
Metaphysical poems of John Donne and George Herbert or the lesser-known 
lyrics of Henry Vaughan and Thomas Traherne. 

In his first discourse, completed in Oxford after he received news of 
his brother William’s death, Thomas Vaughan wrote: “We are all born like 
Moses with a veil over the Face: This is it, which hinders the prospect of that 
Intellectual shining Light, which God hath placed in us: And ... the greatest 
mystery both in Divinity and Philosophie is, How to remove it” (AT, 37-38). The 
first step, perhaps, is to recognize the veil for what it is, etymologically a mem- 
brane that covers an opening. However, the opening is that which obscures the 
light that shone upon the first unfallen humans in Eden, and the second step 
may well be to receive understanding of the mystery such as Vaughan tried to 
communicate. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Numbered amongst Ranters: Vaughan’s Reputation 


St. Paul gloried in his Revelations, but he that will do so now, shall be 
number’d amongst Ranters and Anabaptists. 
E, A7v 


Vaughan wrote with such high expectations that they were bound to be 
dashed, and he may have invited the dashing. The first and almost overwhelm- 
ing assault came from Henry More, the scholar and poet; it set the tone for 
most subsequent attacks, whether by satirists or scholars, and it set Vaughan 
in a defensive mode, which he never altogether abandoned. The favorable 
response was slower in coming; it began with imitation, extending to the point 
of plagiarism, and it proceeded with reprints, mistaken attributions, and out- 
right fabrications until the posthumous myth threatened to displace the few 
simple facts of his life. It is difficult to explain the motives of his detractors or 
advocates, though we shall try to discover the historical grounds of their com- 
ments; but once again the Rosicrucian connection proves helpful. 

Vaughan’s early foes saw his pretensions as Rosicrucian—saw that he 
wanted to impress the brethren, in whose existence he appeared to have an 
overly credulous belief, and that he wanted just as much to impress his readers 
with the secrets he claimed to have been granted. His admirers, meanwhile, 
regarded his books with all the more respect because the pages seemed to have 
the imprimatur of the Rosy Cross. With the formation of the modern Masonic 
lodges in England, in the early years of the eighteenth century, his pseudonym 
and ideas were invoked by new generations of aspirants. Then, with the forma- 
tion of the expressly Rosicrucian Order of the Golden Dawn in the late nine- 
teenth century, his name was again raised and his books were studied with 
fresh zeal. Not everyone approached him as a Rosicrucian, of course; some 
sought a predecessor for their own claims, whether in animal magnetism or 
religious allegory, while others wanted a better understanding of his twin 
brother, the increasingly admired Silurist. Moreover, the Rosicrucian scholars 
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attracted readers who were serious students of literature and especially of eso- 
teric poets such as Blake. They also caught the notice of psychologists and his- 
torians of science, who might have overlooked Vaughan’s little books had they 
not been made newly available in popular editions. 

To follow Vaughan’s reputation through these byways of polemics and sat- 
ires, editions and commentaries, Masonic rites and Rosicrucian histories, is 
to read an instructive chapter in the history of taste. It takes us through the 
Restoration revolt against enthusiasm, with Vaughan a case study in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual aberration; through the radical Enlightenment, with 
Vaughan as a model for freethinkers and illuminati alike; through the magical 
revival in Victorian England and the occult establishment of more recent years. 
It submerges us in a mass of misinformation, often reproduced at second or 
third hand and found in passing comments more often than in sustained dis- 
cussion. Finally, it helps to explain the current state of things, both the intel- 
lectual interest in alchemy and the resistance to a too-thorough rewriting of 
literary, scientific, and social history. In almost all cases, it tells us more about 
Vaughan’s readers than about Vaughan himself. 


1 The Pamphlet Debate 


“I am confident this shall not passe without Noise,’ wrote Vaughan at the end 
of his first tract (AT, 65). He had written a controversial book, introducing 
Rosicrucian and other magical ideas to readers of English. He imagined that 
“the Next Actor” would be a spokesman for the academic establishment whose 
chief authority he had lambasted: “Some Peripatetick perhaps, whose sic probo 
[thus I prove] shall serve me for a Comaedie” (AMA, 56). He did not reflect that 
the resistance to Fludd’s Rosicrucianism a generation earlier had come from 
scientists trying to carve out their territory—from Kepler, Mersenne, and 
Gassendi—and he was still less prepared for an attack from a Platonist. 

The attack came in a volume of Observations upon Anthroposophia 
Theomagica and Anima Magica Abscondita, registered on September 12, 1650, 
under the pseudonym Alazonomastix Philalethes. The alazon was the impos- 
tor in the New Comedy of Plautus, often a crank or mad philosopher, while 
the mastix or eiron was the scourge who routed him, as in Thomas Dekker’s 
Satiromastix (1602). Vaughan was infuriated and completed a response “Some 
ten dayes after the Presse was delivered of my Adversarie’s MAURO-MANGO” 
or Moorish pickle (mm, A3v). Registered on October 2, it bore the playful title 
The Man-Mouse Taken in a Trap and tortured to death for gnawing the Margins 
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of Eugenius Philalethes. It unmasked the Moorish pickle as Henry More, the 
young Cambridge Platonist,! and called him far worse names. 

The debate went through a second round the next spring, running to some 
600 octavo pages. More's “lashes” and Vaughan’s “washes” recall the biting sat- 
ires of Persius and earned both a reputation for wit. They abounded in what 
More and Vaughan, playing on each other's names, called Tom-foolery and 
Moorish malice; indeed, if they can claim any first, it was that of being the 
first to call a quarrel by the name of the London fish market, Billingsgate (sz, 
166). They were surely the most ephemeral things either man published, but 
this very quality makes them useful to historians. The debate questions many 
commonplaces and, in doing so, touches on major issues in university discus- 
sions at the time. Partly for this reason, Samuel Taylor Coleridge wrote on the 
flyleaf of a copy of More's Observations, now in the British Library, “This is an 
exquisite specimen of university Wit and Manners in 1650.”2 

More’s motives were complex, but two stand out: the desire to defend 
Descartes and the need to define his own brand of Platonism. Anthony Wood 
assumed that Vaughan had provoked him by commenting on his work, “partic- 
ularly, as it seems, on his Psychodia Platonica,’? an allegory in Spenserian stan- 
zas. He was probably misled by Vaughan’s remark that More’s brain had seemed 
barren to him “since I first saw your Psychodia” (MM, 3). For there was no allu- 
sion to the poem in the discourses on which More commented, and Vaughan 
said he did not see the poem until after he read More’s attack (sw, 135). This 
may be a retrenchment, but so is More’s remark to Vaughan: “I should not have 
medled at all, if you had spared your incivilities to Des-Cartes” (SL, 192). Even if 
More regarded Cartesianism as “the most admirable Philosophie, that ever yet 
appeared in these European Parts since Noahs floud” (Obs., 88), Vaughan’s pass- 
ing reference to “the Whymzies of des Chartes” could hardly have prompted 
such a protracted response (AMA, 55). More's defense of Descartes was mainly 
an attempt to reconcile the Platonism of his Philosophical Poems (1647) with 
the Cartesianism he had subsequently embraced. He thought of Plato and 
Descartes as the soul and body of philosophy, respectively, and wanted to show 
that the practical side of Platonism was mechanical rather than magical. 


1 The appropriateness of the nineteenth-century moniker “Cambridge Platonists” has been 
challenged in Levitin, Ancient Wisdom in the Age of Modern Science, 126-38. Along with his 
colleague Ralph Cudworth, More was perhaps the most Platonic of them all. 

2 Kathleen Coburn, Inquiring Spirit: A New Presentation of Coleridge from His Published and 
Unpublished Writings (London: Routledge, 1951), 303. 

3 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, vol. 2, 253-54; referring to Henry More, Psychodia Platonica: or 
A Platonicall Song of the Soul (Cambridge: Roger Daniel, 1642). 
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More had written to Descartes at the urging of Samuel Hartlib, and a cor- 
respondence ensued.* Never one to regard tact as a Christian virtue, More 
had derided the chemistry for which Hartlib was passionate, calling it a mere 
“rabble of slibber [messy] sauce experiments.’> When he later apologized, he 
explained that he had no desire “to vexe Nature, but Cameleon like live off the 
easy and free ayre.” His apology was dated March 12, 1649, and served as com- 
bat practice for his foray against Vaughan the next year. He said of chemistry: 


Though I be fully enough persuaded, that Experiments may make much 
for the emprovement of Physick, Cookery and wealth, yett I confesse, that 
the finding out the Philosophers stone (w‘ I suppose the Hercules pillar 
of all Experiencers [experimenters], they hope not to travayle further if 
they aspire so far) if men were not unsatiably covetous, or prodigiously 
and mysteriously wicked and debauchd, there is so many wholsome 
provisions already found out by the industry and art of our Ancesters, 
besydes what Natures full breastes unforcedly spurt upon us without any 
squeezing or streining, that, could either the Hevenly powers force us, or 
our selves Persuade our selves to become tem[p|erate, just, loving and 
modest, innocent mankind in these Ages of the world, need not value 
three straws, that so highly valued and eagerly persuade[d] invention.® 


In this typically ungainly sentence, More identified wealth as the goal of 
science and the philosophers’ stone as the symbol of that goal. Science was 
alchemical, and alchemy was selfish to the point of immorality. 

The attack on Vaughan was More's first printed book, aside from his volumes 
of poetry. It followed a silence of several years and began a new phase of activ- 
ity. A decade earlier he had undergone a crisis of faith, partly induced by rebel- 
lion against the Calvinism of his boyhood, and had found that he could resolve 
his doubts “by the Purging of all mental vices whatsoever.” His abhorrence 
of mental vices prompted the Observations. Having replaced Calvinism with 
what Aharon Lichtenstein has termed “philosophic theosophy,’® he wanted to 


4 See Charles Webster, “Henry More and Descartes,’ British Journal for the History of Science 4 
(1969): 359-77. 

5 Letter from More to Hartlib, conjecturally dated 11 December 1648; Hartlib Papers Ms 18/1/ 
38b. 

6 Hartlib Papers, Ms 18/1/2a—3b; here ga. 
Quoted in C.C. Brown, “Henry More's ‘Deep Retirement’: The Early Years of the Cambridge 
Platonist,” Review of English Studies (1969): 445-54. 

8 Aharon Lichtenstein, Henry More: The Rational Theology of a Cambridge Platonist (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press 1969), 71. 
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dissociate his views from Vaughan’s and show that he was not mentally “disor- 
dered” himself: 


I was afraid that men judging this affectation of Platonisme in you, 
might well proceed from some intemperies of bloud and spirit; and that, 
there [being] no body else besides us two dealing with these kind of 
notions, they might yoke me with so disordered a companion as your 
self: Reasoning thus with themselves; Vaughan of Jesus in Oxenford holds 
the pre-existencie of the Soul, and other Platonick paradoxes, and we see 
what a pickle he is in: What think you of More of Christ’s, that writ the 
Platonicall Poems? Nay, what think you of Platonisme it self? 
SL, 35-36 


At the same time, More said he did not write for Vaughan alone but for a group 
of which Vaughan was representative. Indeed, he exonerated Vaughan from 
several charges against this group. He was several years in defining the group 
with any precision, but he wasted no time in mentioning the Rosicrucians as 
fellow travelers. After reading Vaughan’s dedication to the brethren, he could 
only assume, as he told his victim, “that you would also by your addresse to the 
Fratres R.C. make the world beleeve, that you are now mellowing a pace, and 
are not much unripe for admission into that society. And then Anthroposophus 
would be a rare Theomagician indeed” (Obs., 5). 

Vaughan’s pretensions were the essence of Rosicrucianism, as More under- 
stood it; they were the source of that foolery that, More said, “has moved me at 
this time to set pen to Paper” (Obs., A4r); indeed, they threatened to become a 
national vice: 


I confesse my indignation is kindled the more, having so long observed that 
this disease is growne even Epidemicall in our Nation viz. to desire to bee 
filled with high-swolne words of vanity, rather then to feed on sober Truth, 
and to heate and warme our selves rather by preposterous and fortuitous 
imaginations, then to move cautiously in the light of a purified minde and 
improved reason. 

Obs., A4r 


The epidemic of foolery that produced the Puritan Revolution had a character- 
istic symptom: an inflamed imagination. Playing the Galenist, More detected 
an excess of fire in Vaughan’s mental complexion. Hence More’s chemical 
metaphors and his claim that Vaughan’s hot-headed zeal had kindled his own 
opposition. Throughout the debate, he kept to this theme, telling Vaughan that 
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he wrote because “you are so giddy and intoxicated with the steam and heat of 
your disturbed phancie and vaine minde” (Obs., 56). 

Vaughan had demanded that critics “not mangle, and discompose my Book 
with a scatter of Observations, but proceed Methodically to the Censure of each 
part, expounding what is obscure, and discovering the very practice,” i.e., of 
alchemy or theosophy (AT, 68). More refused flatly, saying that he would not try 
to clarify what Vaughan could not understand (Obs., 40). His 101 observations 
are made on isolated passages and read like the marginalia of an editor who 
has given up trying to make sense of a manuscript. Not surprisingly, Vaughan 
considered them oversights rather than observations (MM, 29); “they are alto- 
gether injurious to my Sense,” he complained, “and you have clearly mistaken 
me in every place” (MM, 86). He was right inasmuch as the observations relied 
on word play and the word play on the deliberate misreading that a rhetori- 
cian would have called amphiboly, forcing ambiguity on the original statement 
when one may not really find it there. For example, Vaughan had explained 
how he came to believe that the world was produced from a seed and in turn 
produced the seed of its own regeneration: 


the World in generall being too large for Inquisition, I resolv'd to take Part 
for the Whole, and to give a guesse at the Frame by Proportion. To perfect 
this my Essay, I tooke to taske the Fruits of one Spring: Here I observed 
a great many Vegetables fresh, and beautious in their Time, but when I 
looked back on their Originall, they were no such things as Vegetables. 
This Observation I apply’d to the World, and gained by it this Inference: 
That the World in the beginning was no such thing as it is, but some other 
seed or matter out of which that Fabricke which I now behold, did arise. 


AT, 2-3 


Since Vaughan believed, with Agrippa and Paracelsus, that man was made 
from the elements, he had to establish a series of seeds: the seed of man in 
nature, the seed of nature in matter, and the seed of all matter in light, which 
was an emanation from God. More undermined the reasoning, not by attack- 
ing outright but by making sport of the pars pro toto argument from “the Fruits 
of one Spring”: 


Anthroposophus is turned Herbalist for one whole Spring, damned to the 
grasse, and fields like Nebuchadnezzar when he went on all four among 
the Beasts [Daniel 4:32]. But see how this Snail amongst the herbs is, in 
finding out the truth, when he confesses it was the work of one whole 
Spring to find out, That the Earth or seeds of flowers are nothing like the 
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flowers. There's not any old Garden-weeder in all London, but without a 
pair of spectacles will discover that in four minutes, which he has been a 
full fourth part of a year about. 

Obs., 11 


In such an instance, Vaughan could only ask More to put on his spectacles and 
read the book (MM, 17). 

More’s reductio is humorous in some places, lame in others, but condescend- 
ing throughout. When Vaughan tries to impress the Fratres R.C., More suggests 
he is childish. When Vaughan mentions a magic glass, a few pages later, More 
exclaims: “what a fine gew-gaw it would be for the lad? What fine sport would 
he make with his companions? He would make them beleeve then that he 
was a Conjurer indeed” (Obs., 16). Vaughan’s standard response to such “Bulls” 
and “Punctilio’s” is “that Magic is no Quibble, and therefore cannot be confuted 
by Quibbles” (mm, 48). He also calls attention to inconsistencies in More’s 
remarks, which commend a point here and condemn it there. Renaissance 
polemics could be notoriously unfair, as Thomas Browne observed in the 
famous exchange of Cardan and Scaliger: “if Cardan saith a Parrot is a beau- 
tiful Bird, Scaliger will set his Wits o’ Work to prove it a deformed Animal.’ 
Vaughan was damned from the beginning, damned if he did or if he didn't. 
Nevertheless, More was right to note the “pride and conceitednesse” behind 
many of Vaughan’s assertions (Obs., 36). What seemed best in Vaughan, his 
“many pretty, smart, elegant, humourous contextures of phrases and things,” 
seemed better suited to poetry than to prose (Obs., 6). The most generous 
comment More could make was also meant to be the most cutting: “Poeticall 
Eugenius!” (Obs., 21).1° 


The Issues behind the Observations. Vaughan recorded his first reaction to 
the Observations in the preface to Magia Adamica, released at the same time 
as The Man-Mouse: 


When I first eye’d the Libell, and its Addresse to Philalethes, I judg’d the 
Author serious, and that his Design was not to abuse mee, but to informe 


9 Sir Thomas Browne, The Voyce of the World: Selected Writings of Sir Thomas Browne, 
ed. Geoffrey Keynes, preface by Tim Makintosh-Smith (London: Folio Society, 2007), 
236: Christian Morals, pt. 2, sec. 3. 

10 This argument against enthusiasm became a standard of Deism in the eighteenth century; 
see Frank E. Manuel, The Eighteenth Century Confronts the Gods (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1959), 70-81. 
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Himselfe. This Conceit quickly vanish’d, for perusing his forepart, his Eares 
shot out of his skin, and presented him a perfect Asse. 


MA, A8r 


Vaughan wrote his response “in a Vacation, when I did not so much labour, 
as play. I was indeed necessitated to some Levity,” he told his former school- 
master, Mathew Herbert, “for my Adversarie proved so impotent, I might not 
draw out all my forces, because I knew not where to employ them” (Azr-v). The 
levity proved quite scurrilous, though Vaughan excused himself by reminding 
More, “in this scurvie language you were my Schoolemaster” (116). Here he quite 
forgot More’s advice to “amend that in your self, that you cannot but dislike 
in me” (Obs., 90). With neither one accepting moral responsibility, the debate 
became an exercise in one-upmanship. Vaughan listed thirty-one names that 
More threw at him, but he found dozens of damaging names to use in return. 
More had invited Vaughan to “play the Tom Tell-troths” but had not exposed 
his identity (Ods., 1). Because More said nothing about his own ideas, Vaughan 
decided to unmask him as the author of the Psychodia Platonica and to accuse 
him of having made all the errors he found in Vaughan’s work. More had 
declared that Vaughan’s title reminded him of a “conjuration, or charm” (Obs., 
2), so Vaughan asked, “how many syllables more are there in Anthroposophia 
than in Antipshchopanuchia, or in Theomagica than in Antimonopsychia’?— 
those being the titles of books 3 and 4 in More's Psychodia (MM, 13). More had 
mocked the phrase “Horrible & emptie Darknes” (AT, 4; Obs., 14), Vaughan’s 
rendering of the umbra horrenda of Hermes Trismegistus,” so Vaughan asked 
whether More's “Horrid Cave, and womb of dredded Night” was any less 
silly (MM, 40). More had accused Vaughan of claiming to be inspired, and 
Vaughan in turn quoted a quatrain, prefixed to a canto of More’s poem, stat- 
ing that a nymph had informed the poet (mm, uno). Geoffrey Bullough noticed 
that “Vaughan selected for his purpose precisely those characteristics of 
Psychodia Platonica of which other critics had disapproved.”!? Indeed, More 
criticized the same excesses in Vaughan that others had objected to in his own 
words. For example, More’s Democritus Platonisans had proved controversial 
because it advocated atomism, carrying with it the guilt by association with 
Epicureanism. More said Vaughan’s mind was as fragmentary as the atoms he 


11 Here Vaughan may be following Fludd, Utriusque Cosmia Maioris, vol. 1, bk. 3, ch. 1, sec. 
1. See Hermes Trimegistus (attrib.), Corpus Hermetica, bk. 1, discussed in Chapter 2. 

12 Henry More, Philosophical Poems of Henry More, ed. Geoffrey Bullough (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1931), LXVIII-LXIX. 
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no doubt believed in, only to have Vaughan reply, “I know thou art in a Dream, 
thou doest think that spirits are so many Peripatiticall Atoms” (MM, 99). In a 
matter closer to Vaughan, who had no use for atoms, More had written a canto 
on the “Praexistency of the Soul,” taking pains to appease the reader in his 
introduction. When Vaughan said roundly that the unborn soul had “explicit 
methodicall Knowledge,’ More accused him of “riding before his entrance into 
the body on some Theomagicall jade or other, that stumbled and flung him 
into a mysticall quagmire against his will” (AT, 2; Obs., 10). More’s main point, 
here as elsewhere, was that Vaughan oversimplified things, but this was lost on 
Vaughan, who accused him of speaking “Bables, and Fables” (MM, 81). 

The Observations and Man-Mouse included a good deal of religious polemic 
and even school rivalry. Vaughan protested with some truth that More used 
him to correct the religious Independents, but in turn called More a Puritan 
and Presbyterian. (Both were ordained ministers in the Church of England.) 
Each looked on the other as a sign of declining standards at the universities, 
yet beyond the hoots at the “unnaturall son to [y]our mother Oxenford” and 
the “Chubs-head of Cham” [carp's head of Cambridge] was a genuine clash 
of values (Obs., 37; MM 38). More advocated the mechanical philosophy of 
Descartes as an alternative to scholasticism, while Vaughan upheld the mag- 
ical philosophy of Paracelsus and Rosicrucian sympathizers. Their differences 
were most apparent in their attitudes toward language, perhaps because their 
thrust and parry were pure word play. But these differences extended to the 
great questions of the day: whether the world was animistic or mechanistic, 
what could and could not be known about the soul and about matter, whether 
Scripture could be applied to natural phenomena or only to moral conduct, 
and what sort of religious experience was most desirable. The debate became 
a test case for many issues in seventeenth-century culture. 

More attributed Vaughan’s “juvenile immoralities and phantastries” to his 
“Youthfulnesse and Poetical phansie” and this fancy to the heat of mental dis- 
order (Obs., 72-73). To him, Vaughan’s discussion of the “Primitive waters is but 
yet metaphors and poetry,” and Vaughan’s reference to the “interstellar waters 

. is as learnedly spoken, as if you should compare the Sack at the Globe- 
Tavern, with certain supernall Wine-bottles hung round Orions girdell” (Obs., 
15, 53; cf. AT, 9 and AMA, 79). Conversely, he took Vaughan’s metaphors literally, 
mistaking “Analogies for Positions,’ as Vaughan complained (MM, 24). Vaughan 
appealed to the reader: 


Reader in this place I describ’d the Primitive Darknesse Metaphorically, 
call'd it the fuliginous [murky] spawn of Nature. This blunt Tool argues 
from the Figure, and because I said spawn, mistakes the first matter for 
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a fish.... but Sirrah, if it be a fish, it is one that cannot be taken with the 
Hooks of Des Chartes. 


MM, 47 


More believed that the occult sciences were founded on “the catachresticall 
[improper] use of the termes of some more particular and substantiall Science,” 
whereby concrete words were wrongly applied to hazy concepts (Obs., 78). He 
therefore called attention to the rhetoric of occultism by deliberately and sys- 
tematically confusing matter and spirit as Vaughan discussed them. If Vaughan 
used Plato’s golden chain to link the worlds of ideas and things, More used it 
to make Vaughan an ape in chains (Obs., 55). To complete his argument, and 
do away with the sympathies and signatures that Vaughan had used in liken- 
ing spiritual to corporeal forms, he pointed out that Vaughan invariably used 
sexual metaphors: 


heaps of liquorsome Metaphors, of Kissing, of Coition, of ejection of 
Seed, of Virgins, of Wives, of Love-whispers, and of silent Embraces, and 
your Magicians Sun and Moon, those two Universall Peers, Male and 
Female.... what is all this but a mere Morris-dance and May-game of 
words, that signifie nothing but that you are young Athroposophus! and 
very sportfull, and yet not so young but that you are marriageable, and 
want a good wife, that your sense may bee as busie as your phansie about 
such things as those. 
Obs., 70 


Further evidence of Vaughan’s immaturity. 

Occult sympathies were said to originate in the anima mundi or world soul, 
and More followed Descartes and Mersenne in abandoning the world soul in 
favor of an inanimate universe. He therefore defended the Aristotelians against 
Vaughan’s charges: 


their grand fault is that they do not say the World is Animate. But is not 
yours far greater, Anthroposophus! that gives so ridiculous unproportion- 
able account of that Tenet? The whole World is an Animal, say you, whose 
flesh is the earth, whose bloud is the water, the air the outward refreshing 
spirit in which it breath[e]s, the interstellar skies his vitall waters, the 
Stars his sensitive fire. But are not you a mere Animal your self to say 
so? For it is as irrational and incredible, as if you should us tell a tale of a 
Beast, whose bloud and flesh put together bears not so great a proportion 
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to the rest of the more fluid parts of the Animal, suppose his vitall and 
animal spirits, as a mite in a cheese to the whole globe of the earth. 
Obs., 7-8 


Vaughan maintained that he was defending Nature herself against the rav- 
ages of an ignorant science, and he has found support of late from feminists 
rewriting the history of ideas.!3 His very sense of nature was derived, as we 
have seen, from the Neoplatonic concept of the world soul. His chief objec- 
tion to the Aristotelians—that they did not penetrate to the centers of things 
and discover their different natures—meant in technical terms that they were 
ignorant about the seminal reasons (rationes seminales) that emanated from 
the anima mundi. When More suggested that he did not “notice what things 
are knowable, what not” (Obs., 6), Vaughan pointed out that Aristotle had writ- 
ten about essentials. Again, they were at an impasse. 

In Anima Magica, Vaughan admitted, “I am certain the world will wonder 
I should make use of Scripture to establish Physiologie” and offered his reasons 
for doing so (27). More protested: “What profane boldnesse is this to distort 
that high Mystery of the holy Scripture to such poor and pitifull services, as 
to decide the controversies of the World and Nature?” (Obs., 64). More called 
for a separation of philosophy and religion. He said Vaughan had ignored 
the Bible’s accommodation to the world view of the ancient Hebrews and, 
in attempting to wrest hermetic doctrine from Genesis, had “abused Moses 
his text beyond measure” (Obs., 9). In retrospect he had the stronger case— 
Vaughan’s sole defense was to quote Scripture—yet as reasonable a person as 
Sir Thomas Browne was prepared to admit that “those allegorical interpreta- 
tions are also probable, and perhaps the mysticall method of Moses bred up in 
the Hieroglyphicall Schooles of the Egyptians.” 

Whereas Vaughan believed that the highest truths came through revela- 
tion and must be approached through gradual initiation, More held nature 
and Scripture subject to the test of reason. This was their major difference. 
Vaughan sought illumination, no holds barred; More was frankly wary of it. 
Piyo Rattansi explains More’s view: 


13 Carolyn Merchant, The Death of Nature: Women, Ecology, and the Scientific Revolution (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1980), 105-08. For a retrospective on this book, see Carolyn 
Merchant, “The Scientific Revolution and The Death of Nature,’ Isis 97, no. 3 (Sept. 
2000): 513-33, and the “focus” essays that precede it (485-512). 

14 Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, 65; pt. 1, sec. 34. 
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The emotionally-charged and mystical flavour of Hermeticism, its 
rejection of corrupted reason and praise of ‘experiment’ (which meant 
mystical illumination as well as manual operations), and its search for 
knowledge in arbitrary Scriptural interpretation: these were at the root 
of the heresies which threatened religion and society. A sober and dis- 
enchanted system of natural knowledge, harmonized with traditional 
religion, was essential to fill the vacuum left by the collapse of the 
Aristotelian-scholastic synthesis. 


Because he was committed to reason, More substituted a Cartesian Plato for 
Vaughan’s magical Plato. However, he encountered some problems in the pro- 
cess, as Coleridge noted: belief in a material soul led More to believe in witch- 
craft, a “major cause of error in the elder divines,” and this, Coleridge thought, 
contributed to the “sudden decay of Platonism.”!6 Far from reconciling philos- 
ophy and Christianity, as More had hoped to do, the mechanical soul raised 
doubts about the soul’s immortality; eventually it caused More to abandon 
Descartes. 

In retrospect, the debate is fraught with irony. More is clearly on the side 
of modernity, but he made his case by defending the patently outdated scho- 
lasticism against putatively Baconian challenges. He contributed, as we shall 
see, to the polemical stance of the Anglican Church and the Royal Society, but 
his critique of Vaughan’s cosmology drew less on his knowledge of religion or 
science than on his experience as a poet. He recognized that Vaughan’s occult 
science depended on metaphor, and he rejected it for the more rational phi- 
losophy of Descartes; however, it remained for satirists such as Swift to point 
out that the “mechanical philosophy” was itself based on metaphors, and for 
twentieth-century philosophers of science to show that changing our scientific 
paradigms means changing our metaphors.!” In taking a would-be alchemist 
and Rosicrucian to task, More hoped to rid learning of pretension and secrecy 
and to save decent people from swindlers and the unintelligible promises. 
He succeeded up to a point, but when humanity entered the nuclear age, the 
same accusations were hurled at research laboratories and defense contrac- 
tors, while the scientists who sought a philosophical perspective on the new 


15 P.M. Rattansi, “The Intellectual Origins of the Royal Society,’ Notes and Records of the 
Royal Society of London 23 (1968): 129-43, here 137. 

16 Samuel Coleridge Taylor, Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century, ed. Roberta F. Brinkley 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1955), 621 and 316-19. 

17 Notably Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolution. 
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relativity became attracted to Eastern metaphysics and were sometimes iden- 
tified, metaphorically, with the alchemists.!8 


Scour’d Once More. Henry More answered The Man-Mouse with The Second 
Lash of Alazonomastix, sending a copy to Anne Finch on February 1, 1651. 
Vaughan rebutted with The Second Wash: Or the Moore Scourd once more, 
which was registered with Lumen de Lumine on April 23 of that year. Neither 
pamphlet was quite what its title page promised: More did not offer “a Solid 
and Serious Reply,” nor did Vaughan provide “A Charitable Cure.” And with- 
out true seriousness or charity, the opponents became all the more firmly 
entrenched in their positions. Moreover, their natural tendency to concen- 
trate on the opening pages of each other's work progressively shortened the 
range of debate, as observations were made on observations. Nevertheless, 
there were flashes of insight amid the scolding and flights of inspired prose 
on More’s part. 

More took some responsibility for the tone of his Observations, admitting 
that “over-pleasantnesse of temper ... made me perhaps too heedlesse how 
I might displease the party with whom I dealt” (sz, 8). He regretted having 
caused any anguish, but excused his name-calling as mirth rather than mal- 
ice. He voiced genuine shock at Vaughan’s response and its “unchristian bit- 
ternesse and inhumane railings” (sz, 8). But he took pleasure in unmasking 
“Tom Vaughan of Jesus Colledge in Oxford” and making new jibes at him (sz, 
32). Meanwhile, Vaughan insisted, “The Quarell is not personal, it is Natures 
Interest more than mine” (sw, 3). He kept it a quarrel, too; while More ranged 
from self-defense to what he saw as helpful advice, Vaughan wrote consistently 
as though accusing a common horse thief. Ironically, since the language is sel- 
dom genteel, each tried to challenge the other's upbringing, and the debate 
became more trivial, not only in the modern sense but also in the older aca- 
demic sense of being concerned with the verbal arts of grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic. More chided Vaughan for trying “to write poeticall Prose, which I am 
sure Mr. Bust of Eaton had like to have whipt me for when I was a boy” (sz, 
100), while Vaughan said of More’s writing, whether in prose or verse, that it 
was “a lame uneven Hotch potch, a Speach without Style, and a Coplas [couplet] 
without Cadence” (sw, 86). 

What saved the exchange from mere obstreperousness was More’s effort 
to expound his own Platonism and not just sport with Vaughan’s. On the 


18 For example, Fritjof Capra, The Tao of Physics: An Exploration of the Parallels between 
Modern Physics and Eastern Mysticism, 3rd ed. (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 1991). 
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all-important questions of the soul and its operations, he shared Vaughan’s 
views but thought them marred by “disadvantagious rashnesse” (Sz, 89). 
He accepted the doctrine of reminiscence, but thought it absurd to suggest 
that “the soul descended into the body with her eyes broad awake” (sz, go). 
Vaughan countered by saying that if the soul had no intelligence, then the 
individual body could not be formed. Both arguments were flawed: More 
underestimated the shaping principles or genetic code, while Vaughan over- 
estimated the soul’s prior knowledge, sometimes called the doctrine of innate 
ideas. They did not at all agree where the soul left off and the body began. 
More accused Vaughan of holding a gross notion of the soul and argued that 
one could not know its “very naked substance” (sz, 58). Vaughan, in turn, 
claimed that More reduced the soul to “Kitchin-fire and Atoms” because he 
had missed the Neoplatonic distinction between the soul and its vestments 
(SW, 173). Vaughan understood these vestments as the seminal reasons at work 
in a creature, the shaping plans used by an inner power, and he claimed that 
this artist or spirit provided the link between the knowing creator and the 
knowledgeable creature. 

Vaughan’s claims about the vestment of animating fire led More to ask again 
“how far, and in what sense any sober Platonist will allow the world to be an 
Animal” (sz, 83). He found that Vaughan’s “rare piece of Zoography” was based 
on inept comparisons and transgressed all rules of fancy (sz, 65). Vaughan 
said, for example, that the ocean corresponded to man’s blood (AT, B4r). But 
if the sun corresponded to the heart, as Paracelsians said, then the heart did 
not govern the blood, for the tides were swayed rather by the moon (sz, 81). 
Vaughan refuted the arguments against his world-animal analogy, but in doing 
so he showed how unprofitable the analogy could be. The sun must govern 
the tides, he reasoned, because “all Physicall motions proceed from the Center 
to the Circumference” (sw, 30). Moreover, “it is impossible that the Flux should 
depend on the Moon, and my reason for it is this. The Sea was made on the 
third day, and the Moon on the fourth, so that there was a Flux before there was 
a Moon” (sw, 65). As Waite would say, the argument is stultifying (275, note 1), 
and it makes us all the more ready to accept the doctrine of accommodation 
as voiced by More: “Scripture speaks according to the outward appearance of 
things to sense” (SL, 108). Vaughan showed a consistency of thought that he 
accused More of lacking, but when he scoffed at More’s suggestion that a star 
might be 900,000 times as large as the moon, he showed a mind as closed as 
the Ptolemaic system he upheld. For modern readers, Vaughan is more appeal- 
ing when defending the doctrine of sympathy against More’s claim that “all 
knowing men call [it] Asylum ignorantiae ... that Sanctuary of fools” (sz, 165). 
Vaughan explained: 
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Sympathie is nothing else but a naturall application, or propension that 
one thing hath of it self to another. It proceeds from a contemperature in 
some measure, or a symbol of qualities and complexions. Thus the Fire 
hath partly the same Temperature with the Aire, and the Aire with the 
Water, so that the inferior easily receives, and admits of the superior, and 
the superior, as easily unites with the inferior. 


SW, 167 


The principle at work here was that of non-magnetic magnetism, about which 
Vaughan had much to say. 

Having clarified his cautious Platonism, More came to the defense of his 
poetry, determined “that the World may know that I have not wrote like some 
bestrid Pythonick or hackneyed Enthusiastick” (Obs., 36). After quoting a half 
dozen stanzas on the light of nature, he exclaimed: 


This, Philalethes, is that lamp of God in the light whereof my Reason and 
Fansie have wrought thus many years. This is that true Chymicall fire that 
has purged my soul and purified it, and has crystallized it into a bright 
Throne, and Shining Habitation of the divine Majesty. 

SL, 39 


This light was the life of his poems, More continued, worth more than Vaughan’s 
magic and Descartes’s philosophy combined. In a moment of startling beauty, 
he concluded his flight through the intellectual elements: 


[God] hath made me full Lord of the foure elements, and hath constituted 
me Emperour of the world. I am in the fire of choler, and am not burned: In 
the water of phlegm, and am not drowned: In the aiery sanguine, and yet 
not blown away with every blast of transient pleasure, or false doctrines 
of men [Eph. 4.14]: I descend also into the sad earthy Melancholy, and yet 
am not buryed from the sight of my God. I am, Philalethes, (though I dare 
say you take me for no bird of Paradise) Incola coeli in terra, an inhabitant 
of Paradise and Heaven upon Earth: and the white stone is mine [Rev. 
2:17], however thou scramblest for the Philosophers stone. (I wish thou 
hadst them both, that is all the harm I wish thee.) I still the raging of the 
sea, I clear up the lowring Heavens, and with my breath blow away the 
clouds. I sport with the beasts of the Earth, the lion licks my hand like 
a Spaniell, and the Serpent sleeps upon my lap and stings me not. I play 
with the fowls of the Heaven, and the birds of the Air sit singing on my 
fist. All the Creation is before me and I call everyone of them by their 
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proper names [Genesis 2:19]. This is the true Adam, O Philalethes: This is 
Paradise, Heaven, and Christ. All these things are true in a sober sense. 
SL, 48-50 


Returning to earth, More denied that he was mad or fanatic, and thereupon 
challenged anyone to find a flaw in his poems. 

More’s point is that the meek shall inherit the earth, and the humble spirit 
will receive gifts of which zealots can only boast. In the midst of his reverie, 
he appropriates the vocabulary of the Family of Love and says, “This is to be 
godded with God, and Christed with Christ, if you be in love with such affected 
language” (SL, 44). Although he tries to go the Pietists one better with the trope 
of claiming nothing and therefore having everything, More could not escape 
charges of fanaticism. Vaughan reveled in the raptures as his man-mouse was 
“hoysd [hoist] above us with a suddain Metaphysicall Pulley” (sw, 14). Less pre- 
dictably, More later wrote that several critics at Cambridge found him to be 
“sick of that Disease that I would pretend to cure others of” (ET, 309). Like 
Vaughan, he grew bitter as others took his allegory literally, yet he confessed, 
“I was transported so farre in this place, that it is pardonable if they do suspect 
me of some distemper” (ET, 310). More’s biographer Richard Ward acknowl- 
edged “the high warmth, and Lettings out of his Pen at this time,” but regarded 
the entire affront on fanaticism as “a Beauty and not a Blemish in his Writings 
and Character.”!9 Clearly, More thinks here of the alchemists and anabaptists 
as fellow travelers. Literary critics have taken the same view, regarding the per- 
oration. as the best prose he wrote and the clearest expression of his emotions. 
The irony is that he achieved this by attempting the poetical prose he accused 
Vaughan of writing, a style he never again used at such length. 

When More stepped out from behind the curtain, in the last pages of his 
reply, he asked Vaughan to “look upon me as a very pleasant Apostle, sent (not 
without providence) to toy and sport thee into a more sober temper” (SL, 204). 
More alerted Vaughan to three dangers in the way he thought: he was too agi- 
tated to consider what he truly knew; therefore, he was overcome by inward 
apparitions, fleeting ideas that did not truly correspond to the words he used; 
and under the inspiration of these apparitions, he grew bold, confident, proud, 
impudent. If he would only accept More’s scolding, he would enjoy the gifts of 
humility: 


19 Richard Ward, The Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More (London: Joseph Downing, 
1710), 48, 51. Also see the notes in Richard Ward, The Life of Henry More, ed. Sarah Hutton, 
Cecil Courtney, et al. (Dordrecht: Springer Science+Business Media, 2000). 
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For, an Humble mind is as still as the night, and as clear as the noon- 
day.... beleeve it, Eugenius, as this divine Humility is of more worth, so 
it is of more labour then to find the Philosophers stone, or the famous 
Medicine you talk of: I am certain of more consequence by ten thousand. 


SL, 203-04 


Again More turned to oracular prose as he claimed his own share of divine 
humility. Ironically, his final advice to Vaughan sounded more than a little like 
the final admonitions of the Rosicrucian Confessio: to put away the books of 
false alchemists and lead a godly life. Indeed, More seemed such a good candi- 
date that modern day Rosicrucians like Spencer Lewis, the founder of AMORC, 
have claimed him for their own. 


Enthusiasm Trounced. The debate had no winner. Wood decried the “child- 
ish manner” that Vaughan had shown in writing “the greatest buffoonery and 
scolding imaginable,’2° but Edward Dowden was equally appalled by More's 
“egregious jibes and almost ribaldry.”2! Others have found it a source of infor- 
mation about ideas on the eve of the scientific revolution in England.?* The 
debaters themselves both felt wounded. When Vaughan released his next small 
book, Aula Lucis, finished in September of 1651, though dated to the following 
year, he had the author listed as S.N. (ironically the bibliographer’s abbrevia- 
tion for sine nomine or “without a name”).?3 He concluded the prefatory note 
to the reader with the caution that “If any present Mastix fastens on this dis- 
course, I wish him not to traduce it, lest I should whip him for it” (A4v), and 
the long periodic sentence went on to mention Vaughan’s persona Eugenius 


20 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, vol. 2, 254. 

21 Henry More, The Complete Poems of Henry More (1614-1687), ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 
preface by Edward Dowden (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1878), xxix. 

22 See, e.g., Frederick B. Burnham, “The More-Vaughan Controversy,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas 35 (1974): 33-49; Arlene Miller Guinsburg, “Henry More, Thomas Vaughan and 
the Late Renaissance Magical Tradition,’ Ambix 27, no. 1 (1980): 36-58; Lotte Mulligan, 
“Reason, ‘Right Reason, and ‘Revelation’ in Mid-Seventeenth-Century England,” in Occult 
and Scientific Mentalities in the Renaissance, ed. Brian Vickers (Cambridge, London, and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 375-401, here 384-89; and Thomas Willard, 
“Goddess and Guide or Treasury and Machine?: Seventeenth-Century Debate about the 
Role of Nature,” in Paradigm Shifts during the Global Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
ed. Albrecht Classen, Arizona Studies in the Global Middle Ages and Renaissance 44 
(Brepols: Turnhout, 2019), 355-81, here 363-72. 

23 The book was registered on June 25, 1651, and Thomason received his copy on December 
8, 1651. In a popular convention still observed by textbook publishers, books printed late 
in the year were dated to the year following. 
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Philalethes as though he were another person. The whole arrangement recalls 
Fludd’s apparent use of an otherwise unknown writer to defend his own works, 
in Summum Bonum. 

Forhis part, More went on to write a treatise on atheism released in December 
of 1652. In January of 1653, Anne Finch (now Lady Conway), whose brother was 
a favorite student of his, wrote to More: “I heare Eugenius Philalethes is writing 
some observations upon your discourse, An Antidote against Atheism.” More 
responded: 


What you tell me in your first concerning Eugenius Philalethes, saving 
that I do not suspect him of much judgement, I should scarce believe to 
be true. But he may do what he please. I shall take no notice of it, no more 
then I did of his last.... I should not have thought him worth the saying 
anything to, had I not had the designe, though I directed my sport to him, 
to admonish others of their fantasicalness and folly.2+ 


More's new book was dedicated Lady Conway and made what the title page 
called “An Appeal to the Natural Faculties of the Minde of Man, Whether there 
be a not a God.”?° It made four references to “Enthusiasme,” a word More had 
used toward the end of his Second Lash (200), and More explained the rela- 
tionship to atheism: 


to say nothing of their joynt conspiracy against the true knowledge of 
God and Religion, they are commonly entertain’d, though successively, 
in the same Complexion. For that temper that disposes a man to listen to 
the Magisteriall dictates of an over-bearing fancy, more then to the calm 
and cautious insinuations of free Reason, is a subject that by turns does 
very easily lodge and give harbour to these mischievous Guests. 

Air 


In More’s view, enthusiasm is the “over-bearing fancy” that makes one feel 
enthused (literally en theos or divinely inspired), while atheism is the absence 
of belief in a god. He suggests that the one can lead to the other, as the inspired 
person ages. This comment appeared in the preface and was followed by the 
promise the new essay included no “humour” such as he had used in the 
debate with Vaughan: “no lavish mirth, no Satyricall Sharpness, no Writhing 


24 Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Conway Letters: Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess of Conway, 
Henry More, and their Friends, 1642-1684 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), 72, 75- 
25 Henry More, An Antidote against Atheisme (London: Roger Daniel, 1653). 
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or Distorting the genuine frame & composure of mine owne minde, to set out 
the deformity of anothers, no Rapture, no Poetry, no Enthusiasme” (A5v). As 
he moved into the style of his mature prose works, More admitted the excesses 
of his earlier pamphlets, excesses pointed out by some Cambridge colleagues 
as well as by Vaughan. Even then, his concern about enthusiasm was not 
behind him. 

In 1655, More introduced a third member of what he had called the 
Philalethean family: Philophilus Parresiastes, a relative of Alazonomastix, 
was prepared to reissue More’s debate pamphlets with his own essay on “The 
Disease, Causes, Types, and Cure of Enthusiasm.”26 Though described as “A 
Short Discourse” in the running head, it ran to sixty-one octavo pages, provid- 
ing a mini-anatomy of the melancholy More had diagnosed in the author of 
Anthroposophia Theomagica (Obs., 5, 64, 88). The essay helped to redefine the 
word “enthusiasm” from a virtue found in poetry to a flaw in social and religious 
discourse, caused by excess emotion and insufficient reason.?” The essay was 
followed by the reissued Observations and Second Lash of Alazonomastix and 
then by “Mastix his letter to a private Friend” (ET, 293-319), which explained 
More’s reasons for allowing the debate to be reprinted and his apologies for 
“the mirth of the Observations” and “the whole second section of his Reply” 
(154). In Second Lash, More had written what his private friend called “extraor- 
dinary Revelations” and had shown himself “to be sick of that Disease I would 
pretend to cure others of” (309). The “friend” proceeded to describe and ana- 
lyze a remarkable dream that Mastix once had, a dream about a revelation 
received from a figure very much like the Ancient of Days (309-12; Daniel 7:9). 
Like Vaughan, More belonged to the Church of England, but he had what he 
and others realized were sympathies with the Quakers.?® 

Another writer to disparage Vaughan’s work is said to be Anglican minister 
John Gaule (1603/4-1687). In a book of 1652, he raised religious objections to 
what he called “the fictitious Art of Magicall Astrologie.”?9 It seemed to him 
that astrologers had become diviners who created unnecessary alarm among 
the common people. He asked “Why we may not say of the Astrologers, as they 
say of the Alchymists, that they take true or probable Hypotheses from other 


26 [Henry More], Enthusiasmus Triumphatus. 

27 See Susie I. Tucker, Enthusiasm: A Study in Semantic Change (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1972). 

28 Nicolson, Conway Letters, 339-43. See esp. 342 on a letter of Henry More to Lady Conway, 
dated from context to have been written in 1671. 

29 John Gaule, Pus-Mantia the Mag-Astro-Mancer, or, The Magicall-Astrologicall-Diviner 
Posed, and Puzzled (London: Joshua Kirton, 1652), A2r. 
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arts; and make false and impossible inferences upon them, in their own?” 
(107). I see no reference to Vaughan in the text, either to his pseudonym or to 
a coinage of his like “theomagica.” Rudrum has found that Gaule “appropriates 
Vaughan’s language for satiric intent.’3° However, the important point may be 
that Gaule considers alchemists and astrologers equally guilty of “phreneticall 
enthusiasms” (6). He asks “Whether Alchymie (that enticing, yet nice Harlot) 
had made so many Fooles, and Beggars, had she not clothed, or painted, herself 
with such Astrological phrases, and Magical practices” (190-91). Vaughan did 
regard alchemy as a terrestrial astrology, writing that “we have astronomy here 
under our feet” (AT, 17). But he made much less use of planetary references that 
most of his contemporaries. 


2 The Stylist, Rival, and Source 


Despite his obscurity, in both and language, and despite the obsolescence 
for which Henry More prepared him, Vaughan became a known commodity 
in the literary persona that both he and More created. Eugenius Philalethes 
had the appeal of a lively style and of intriguing if outspoken ideas. We have 
seen his influence on the contemporary journalist Samuel Sheppard. There 
is a more detailed example in the 1652 tract Pseuchographia Anthropomagica 
by the pseudonymous Agricola Carpenter.*! The title words play on those of 
Vaughan’s 1650 Anthroposophia Theomagica, just as Vaughan had played on the 
theosophia of earlier generations. The author tells the friend to whom the little 
discourse is dedicated that he wrote it as a vacation exercise, recording the gist 
of a conversation they once had. His psychography or writing about the soul 
will demonstrate the magical potential of all human beings. There are further 
echoes beyond the title. Vaughan wrote, “It is in Nature, as it is in Religion; we 
are still hammering of old elements, but seek not the America that lyes beyond 
them” (AT, Bar). Carpenter writes that “there is an America of knowledge yet 
unfound out, discoverable by the endeavours of some wiser Columbus, and the 
promised fertility of succeeding Ages” (24). Writing at a time when the aging 


30 The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Rudrum, 709, citing Vaughan’s reference to “the Minera 
of Man” (AL, 13) and Gaule’s to “minerall water” on page 44. 

31 Agricola Carpenter, Pseuchographia Anthropomagica: or, A Magicall Description of the 
Soul (London: John Browne, 1652). The title-page epigram, vivitur ingenio, from the Latin 
tag vivitur ingenio, caetera mortis erunt (“genius lives; all else is mortal”) and also used by 
the anatomist Andreas Vesalius, identifies genius with the soul and the hope of mankind 
in its ingenuity. 
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of the world was a commonplace, Carpenter argues that the last Adam can 
be as wise as the original unfallen Adam (25). To develop the theme, he draws 
on terms of Paracelsus and what he considers the optimism of the chemical 
philosophy. He writes: 


The rational soul being a Corporeal extract and disl{o]ged from its 
grosser materials by the Chymistrie of Nature, derives its original from 
the Seminal Emissions of both Individuals [parents]; and by its essential 
Heat doth Ferment the Coagulum, which receiving its vitality from the 
irradiating Archaeus, cannot dissemble that impresse by which its sup- 
positum is determined... 

7-8 


The Archaeus is the inner alchemist of Paracelsus, his name for what Vaughan 
terms “the universall Spirit of Nature,” the power that sets all things in motion 
(AMA, t.p.). Vaughan did not use the Paracelsian term until he wrote Euphrates, 
published three years after Carpenter’s essay, but the word was available in 
such places as the “chemical dictionary” attached to John French’s transla- 
tion of texts by Sendivogius.32 The author who presents himself as Agricola 
Carpenter is clearly neither farmer (agricola) nor tradesman (“carpenter”); if 
one must guess, he seems to be a young lawyer or student of law, with no real 
interest in esoterica beyond its metaphorical applications. However, Vaughan 
was also read for the content of his work. In this section, we shall meet two 
contemporaries who took interest in his ideas. 

A text of 1651 or 1652 is sometimes attributed to Thomas Vaughan, perhaps on 
the basis of its general subject and especially of its title: A Hermeticall Banquet 
Drest, by a Spatyricall Cook. The dedication leaves no doubt that it was writ- 
ten during the lifetime of the English diplomat Sir Isaac Wake (ca. 1580-1632). 
The author claims to be Wake’s personal physician and to describe medicinal 
preparations he had made to help the stomach, the head, the liver, and the 
heart. The “dishes” are described as “Hermeticall” because they offer an alter- 
native to the “Epidemicall nausea of Galenical potions,” and they are offered 
in four separate courses, one for each of the organs that will benefit from their 
use.33 The likely explanation is that the stationer who arranged for the book’s 


32 [John French], A Chymicall Dictionary Explaining Hard Places and Words met withal in the 
Writings of Paracelsus, and other obscure Authours (London: Thomas Williams, 1650). On 
this and other such dictionaries, see Willard, “Hard Places,” 178-80. 

33 A Hermeticall Banquet Drest, by a Spatyricall Cook: for the better Preservation of the 
Microcosme (London: Andrew Crooke, 1652), A4r. 
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publication found it among the papers of the deceased relative whose business 
he had taken over twenty years earlier. 


George Starkey. In Chapter 1, we met Robert Boyle’s associate, the young 
American chemist George Starkey, who may have served for a time as his 
chemical operator. He informed Boyle in late 1651 that he planned to “refute 
Vaughan.”*4 The refutation, if it came at all, came partly in his choice of a 
pseudonym: Eirenaeus Philalethes, “peaceful lover of truth.” To this he at one 
point added the middle name Philoponus (“lover of labor”),35 suggesting that 
he was peaceful and industrious, even if he was not a gentleman. 

Starkey’s biographer, William Royal Newman, suggests that he came closest 
to refuting Vaughan in a posthumously published commentary on the fifteenth- 
century alchemist George Ripley.?° Vaughan told the aspiring alchemist, “Now 
for Authors, I wish thee to trust no moderns but Michael Sendivow and that 
other of Physica Restituta,’ i.e., Jean d'Espagne (AMA, 55). In commenting on 
Ripley’s Compound of Alchemy, Starkey turns to allegory not unlike that in 
Lumen de Lumine. As his persona enters the first gate or stage, often associated 
with study,” he seems to respond to Vaughan’s statement. First of all, in a sec- 
tion captioned “After Philosophy I behight [bid] you,” the persona sees “Nature 
as a Queen, gloriously adorned.” She gives him a book, “Philosophy Restored to 
its Primitive Purity,” the Enchiridion Physicae Restitutae that Vaughan recom- 
mended.*° In the next section, captioned “But do not [do so] after the common 
guise” to show the way one should not study (120), the narrator enters a maze 
of rooms. He looks at the book for guidance, but is unable to read a single word. 
He meets a man “aged and decrepit,’ who asks what he is reading. When the 
narrator names his book, for he can read the title at least, the other says, “It is 
a good Book.... He and Sendivow are the two best that ever wrote” (123). The 
decrepit man, who is sounding very like Vaughan, begins to read aloud from 
the book. He reads about procedures the narrator has never encountered. The 


34 Hartlib, Ephemerides, 28/2/7B; Jan.—Apr. 1651. 

35 Perhaps first used in Eirenaeus Philoponus Philalethes, The Marrow of Alchemy, 2 vols. 
(London: Edw. Brewster, 1654-1655). 

36 Newman, Gehennical Fire, 222. Newman treats Starkey’s analysis of Ripley’s poem (118-25) 
and suggests that Vaughan takes Sendivogius too literally in assuming that Ripley's “stone” 
is the saltpeter of Sendivogius. 

37 Ripley’s poetic “Compound” is one of the major texts in Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum, 107-93; Dorn, “Speculativa Philosophia,” 238-43, associates the “first step” 
(primus gradus) with “philosophic study” (stadium philosophicum). 

38  Eirenaeus Philalethes, Ripley Revivd; or, an Exposition upon George Ripley’s hermetico- 
poetical works (London: William Cooper, 1678), 103. 
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narrator leaves the labyrinth for a tower with burning furnaces, and there again 
he is guided by Nature, so that in time he reaches the second of Ripley’s twelve 
gates. The implication here is that there are those who write about alchemy 
and then there are real alchemists. 

Ironically, Starkey’s choice of pseudonym led to a confusion with Vaughan 
that would last for at least two centuries and keeps popping up every so often. 
Starkey died in 1665, during the Great Plague in London; Vaughan early in 1666. 
Starkey remained in the city and prepared chemical medicines for the ill; he 
had developed a remedy for plague but did not manage to save himself from 
it.39 Vaughan returned to Oxford, at least for his last days, and may have helped 
the ill, but he worked primarily as a chemical operator for Sir Robert Moray. He 
is sometimes supposed to have died of plague*° but more often is said to have 
died of chemical poisoning. 

In 1667, when Starkey and Vaughan were both deceased, one of the most 
celebrated alchemical texts of the seventeenth century, the Introitus Apertus 
ad occlusum Regis Palatium or Open Entrance to the King’s Closed Palace was 
printed in Amsterdam, in a Latin edition prepared by one Johann Lange. 
The author’s preface to this book gave his name as “Anonymo Philalethea, 
Philosopho” (the anonymous philosopher Philathea) and dated the work to 
the year 1645, when he, the author, in his twenty-third year of life.41 In 1669, 
an English edition was printed with the author’s name given as Eyrenaeus 
Philaletha and with the bookseller’s note that he had seen the English text 
some years before the Latin translation appeared.** However, a note in the 
English text where Starkey used the middle name Philoponus cited the then- 
unpublished text under its Latin title.4? But whether Johann Lange translated 
the English text into Latin or simply prepared a Latin translation for the press, 
he was an active translator of alchemical texts and translated other books of 
Eirenaeus Philalethes; he also translated several books published under the 
pseudonym Eugenius Philalethes, as though the two authors were one and the 


39 William R. Newman, “George Starkey.’ ODNB. 

40 E.g., Theophilus Jones, A History of the County of Brecknock, 4 vols. (1805-1809; Brecknock: 
Blissett, Davies, 1911), vol. 2:, 542. 

41  Philaletha, Introitus Apertus ad occlusum Regis Palatium (Amsterdam: Johann Janson, 
1667); repr. in Musaeum Hermeticum Reformatum et Amplificatum, vol. 2, 647-99, here 
651. The new preface by Lange is dated Hamburg, December 13, 1666. 

42  Eyrenaeus Philalethea, Secrets Reveal‘d: or, An Open-Entrance to the Shut Palace of the King 
(London: William Cooper, 1669), A5r—A6v. 

43 Philalethes, Eirenaeus Philoponus, The Marrow of Alchemy, vol. 1, A2v. Given the usual 
hide-and-seek surrounding alchemical authorship, this Philalethes claims not to be the 
author of either the English poem he introduces or the Latin Introitus Apertus. 
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same.** In 1689, he translated the Euphrates of Eugenius Philalethes,** which 
went through many editions as a German text. By the early eighteenth century, 
Vaughan’s major texts were becoming available in German translation, and 
even a German edition of the Open Entrance or Introitus Apertus was attributed 
to him.*¢ By the century’s end, all of Vaughan’s self-authored books were avail- 
able in German translation.*” The mix-up led to speculations that Vaughan 
had not really died but had become a cosmopolite, traveling from place to 
place much as his favored Sendivogius had done. We shall return to this story 
later in the chapter. Meanwhile, it may be worth mentioning that some con- 
temporaries of Vaughan and Starkey thought that the latter’s “American Ms., 
the Inroitus Apertus, was “truly genuine,” but considered the “other Parts” of 
Starkey’s work to be “altogether sophisticated and full of cheates.”48 

The confusion between Eugenius and Eirenaeus Philalethes has strength- 
ened the possibility that Vaughan wrote the anonymous and elegant Latin 
treatise Chemica Vannus (The Chemical Winnowing Fan) with a pun on his 
own name. The text was published anonymously in Amsterdam in 1667 and 
has been attributed to both authors. An exhibition of alchemical illustrations 
at Ravenna’s Biblioteca Classense in the 1990s took its title from a copy of the 
Chemica Vannus, and the introductory essay said the book was “attributed to 
Thomas Vaughan (an eminent Rosicrucian also known as Philalethe [sic]).’49 
The introduction cited the Bibliotheca Chemica of George Ferguson; however, 
the author overlooked both the Latin epigram appended to the first edition, 
stating that the author was a native of the Bohemia, and the author's com- 
ments that he wrote the book in German and that he translated it into Latin 


44 See the entry on Lange in Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, vol. 2, 8. Newman offers his rea- 
sons for thinking that George Starkey and Eirenaeus Philalethes are the public and private 
personas of the same author, the first more concerned with seventeenth-century science, 
the other with alchemical tradition. See Newman, Gehennical Fire, ch. 2. 

45 [Thomas Vaughan], Euphrates oder die Wasser vom Aufgang, trans. [Johann Lange] 
(Stockholm and Hamburg, Gottfried Liebzeit, 1689). Lange took Euphrates to comment 
on the translated Ripley Reviv'd of Eirenaeus Philalethes. 

46 Thoma de Vagan (attrib.), Abyssus Alchemiae Exploratus (Hamburg: Christian Liebezeit, 
1705). Probably so identified because it includes an excerpt from the Introitus Apertus; see 
Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, vol. 2, 190-91. 

47 Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, vol. 2, 195-97. 

48 Hartlib’s Ephemerides, 29/8/6B (1659). Hartlib quotes his son-in-law Clodius, a well- 
connected London alchemist. 

49 Jacques van Lennep, “Alchemy: Science, Imaginary Science, and the Scientific 
Imagination,” in Chymica Vannus: Alchemy or the Dreamed Science, ed. Donatino Domini 
and trans. Anthony Oldcorn (Ravenna: E. Longo Editore, 1986), 9-29, here 24. 
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while living in London.®° Because the Chemica Vannus was bound with a tract 
by Johann Monte-Snyder, it seems likely that both books where written by this 
true wandering adept. Perhaps this was the “Rosaecrucian” after whom Hartlib 
wrote that Vaughan “mightily hunted.” Significantly, Monte-Snyder shared 
with Vaughan the belief that alchemy was made possible by the connection 
between the three worlds of Agrippa: the elemental, heavenly, and angelical 
worlds.5! 


John Heydon. In the first chapter, we encountered John Heydon, whom 
Vaughan called a “Roguey-Crucian” and Waite described as “the prototypical 
thief of English occult literature.’>? It is a sad mark of success in esoteric pub- 
lication that new writers steal from older ones—from Antoine-Joseph Pernety 
especially in France and Georg von Welling in Germany. Researchers who cite 
their sources can trace legends by seeing who has copied from whom. 

John Heydon (1629-ca. 1667) is a challenge to biographers because he can 
rarely be trusted to give the true facts of his life.53 His official “Life of John 
Heydon” has him “descended from that Noble family of Caesar Heydon in 
Rome.”54 The first indisputable detail, after his birth, is that in 1656 he married 
Alice, the widow of Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654), an unlicensed physician 
still known today for his book on the medical use of natural plants or “sim- 
ples.”55 Heydon seems to have set himself up as an astrological physician with 
a practice in Culpeper’s house. He had already produced a book on astrology, 
published under his chosen pseudonym, Eugenius Theodidactus (a gentleman 
taught by God).5€ The book is a poem, written in rhymed couplets of no great 


50 Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, vol. 2, 246-47. See Monte-Snyder, Reconditorium ..., cui 
deditur in titulum Chymica Vannus. 

51 Joann de Monte-Snyder, Metamorphosis Planetarum; Das ist Eine wunderbahrliche der 
Planeten, und Metalische Gestalten in thr erstes Wesen (Amsterdam: Johan Jansson, 1663), 
9-14: “Von den dreyen Welten.” 

52 Eugenius Theodidacticus (Thomas Vaughan?), The Ladies Champion, title page; Waite, 
The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, 389. 

53 Ihave followed Patrick Curry, “John Heydon,” ODNB. For further details on Heydon and 
the fate of astrology after the Restoration, see Patrick Curry, Prophecy and Power: Astrology 
in Early Modern England (Cambridge: Polity, 1989), 45-57, esp. 47-49. 

54 John Heydon, El Havareuna, or the English Physitians Tutor (London: William Gilbertson, 
1665), Aur. The sixteen-page life is attributed to an otherwise unknown Frederick 
Talbot (A8v). 

55 Nicholas Culpeper, The English Physician or an Astrologo-physical Discourse of the Vulgar 
Herbs of this Nation (London: William Bentley, 1652). The book went through four editions 
within Culpeper’s lifetime, as did several books of his astrological predictions. 

56 JohnHeydon, The Prophetical Trumpeter Sounding an Allarum to England (London: Edward 
Blackmore, 1655). 
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distinction, which presents Heydon as a modern-day Jonah and England as 
a modern-day Nineveh, to which he offers predictions calculated to alarm 
many while pleasing a few possible patrons. Heydon caught the notice of Elias 
Ashmole in 1658, when Ashmole was preparing a volume of alchemical texts 
in English prose to accompany his earlier volume of English alchemical poetry. 
Ashmole found that an anonymous prose manuscript of the Elizabethan era, 
a copy of which he owned and planned to excerpt in the new anthology, had 
been prepared for the press under false pretenses: 


Ilate met with a pretended Copy of the following discourse, which (upon 
perusal) I found mutilated with many Imperfections, much injured by 
several incongruous Additions, and they confest to be to be onely made 
up of some scattered Shreds and Fragments, collected from the whole 
Work; And besides intended, that the World should take it for the Child 
of one Eugenius Theodidactus, being (by Re-baptization) called the Wise 
Man’s Crown, or Rosie-Crucian Physick; under which Titles notice hath be 
given its coming abroad, by other Books since published.°” 


Ashmole famously labelled Heydon “an Ignoramus and a Cheate.”58 

Heydon’s thefts from Vaughan often took the form of pastiche. A good 
example is Heydon’s preface to The Harmony of the World: Being a Discoure 
wherein the Phaenomena of Nature are Consonantly Salved and adapted to 
Inferior Intellects (1662). Following a dedication copied from Anthroposophia 
Theomagica and Aula Lucis, it reproduces many of the opening pages of Lumen 
de Lumine. However, Heydon finds himself dreaming, not about the Temple of 
Nature but about a Rosicrucian lodge in Warwickshire. Here he is welcomed by 
the “Genii [spirits] of the best and noblest among the Rosie Crucians.” After he 
is congratulated on his writing, including “Your new Method of Rosie Crucian 
Physick and Medicines” (in the Elizabethan prose Ashmole said he stole), 
Heydon’s persona receives instructions about various Rosicrucian secrets, 
drawn from Anthroposophia, Magia Adamica, and Lumen de Lumine. All of this 
gets rounded off with the poem about Aelia Laeila from Coelum Terrae. These 
details are interspersed with cabalistic and astrological lore from other sources. 
Heydon adds “a word concerning myself” from Anthroposophia, a disclaimer of 


57 Ashmole, ed., The Way to Bliss, A2r; notice had appeared in John Gadbury, Prognostikon 
or, An Astrological Prediction (London: E. Brudenell, 1658), C8v. Brudenell may have been 
the son of the London printer Thomas Brudenell or Brudnell, whose brother James also 
worked as a printer. Ashmole’s sequel anthology was never printed. 

58 Josten, Elias Ashmole, vol. 2, 732-35. 
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any wish for fame from Aula Lucis, and an attack on the astrologer William Lilly 
framed by witticisms about rivals from Vaughan’s debate pamphlets. Heydon is 
careful to add directions to his “House next door to the Red Lyon on the east side 
Spittle Fields near Bishopsgate ”59 

Rosicrucianism seems to be synonymous with knowledge itself until Heydon 
introduces the “Heydonian Philosophy,” which he names but never defines. 
In El Havarenu, or The English Physitians Tutor in the Astrobolismes of Mettals 
Rosie Crucian, one Eugenius meets another as Vaughan’s persona comes to 
Heydon’s, saying, “I Am glad to see you dear friend, Eugenius Theodidactus, for 
you will teach me the Principles of the Heydonian Phylosophy, and the mean- 
ing of the Rosie Crucian Crown.”®? Vaughan’s Eugenius seems well pleased, for 
his last words in the dialogue are “Good Theodidactus teach me this work” (77). 
He might be disappointed to see the dialogue end with an advertisement of 
another of Heydon’s books, where the answer to his last question is promised 
(81). Vaughan’s Eugenius Philalethes might indeed recall his own wish about 
readers of Anthroposopia: “let Them not mangle and discompose my Book,’®! 
for several answers to his questions come from his own previous writing. 

Heydon borrowed from many of his contemporaries. He wrote, after all, 
more than forty years before the first copyright law in England. He modeled 
his lengthy writings “from Hermeupolis” upon Vaughan’s “From Heliopolis.’6? 
But, as Frances Yates remarked, one of his most famous appropriations came 
from Francis Bacon’s fragmentary utopia The New Atlantis, which lets one see 
the possible parallels between Heydon’s Rosicrucians, on the one hand, and 
the scientists who made Bacon the patron saint of the Royal Society, on the 
other.®? Midway through his career, Heydon swore to give up writing after he 
received news of his sister’s death not far from London, when he had not heard 
of her illness and might have treated it with a Rosicrucian cure-all. He had just 
been copying out, once more, Vaughan’s dream vision from Lumine de Lumine, 
but he cut the text short. Her death “puts an end to my writings,” he wrote, 


59 John Heydon, The Harmony of the World (London: William Gilbertson, 1662), a1r—div. 
Heydon referred to Lilly, from whose work he stole astrological details, by both his name 
and his pseudonym (Merlinus Anglicus, “the English Merlin”). For Vaughan’s use of 
Lucian’s monsters as a parallel to common errors, see AMA, 7, and Rudrum, 618. 

60 Heydon, El Havareuna; or, The English Physitians Tutor of Mettals Rosie Crucian, 1. 

61 AT, 68. The words are appropriated in John Heydon, The Idea of the Law Charactered from 
Moses to King Charles (London: for the author, 1660), cav. 

62 In £lHavareuna, A6v, Talbot says, “He writes now from Hermeupolis” and supposes it to be 
“the City of Mercury.” For Vaughan’s Heliopolis, see AL, Aqv. 

63 Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, 127-29 and 189. See John Heydon, The Holy Guide, 
Leading the Way to Vnite Art and Nature (London: for the author, 1662). 
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adding: “and thus I take my leave from the world; I shall write no more, you 
know my Books by Name, and this I write (that none may abuse me) by printing 
books in my name, as Cole does Culpepers. But return to my first solitudes.”6* 

The comparison is hardly fair, since the people who handled Culpeper’s 
posthumous publications and reprints of his previously printed books did not 
delete his name from texts he had written or translated, even if they added their 
own.® Of course, Heydon was soon back to writing, if only because he had 
unsold quires of books printed in his name. His work is said to have appeared 
as late as 1670; however, he was last heard of in 1667, when he was arrested after 
casting a horoscope for conspirators plotting against King Charles 11. 

Heydon made the best he could of his astrological physic in a decade when 
occultism was going out of fashion, attacked on the stage as well as in the 
pulpit. On the stage, Heydon was openly ridiculed in John Wilson's comedy 
The Cheats. It seems likely that the play, based loosely on Ben Jonson's satiric 
comedy The Alchemist and treating cheated victims from all levels of society, 
touched a nerve in the court of Charles 11; for its performance was banned by 
the Master of Revels soon after the play opened, in March 1663. When Wilson 
had the text published the next year, he defended it by stating: 


if you meet with a small pretender to Astrology, Physick, the Rosy- 
crucian humour, Fortune-telling, and I know not what; I shall, instead 
of plea to it, only enlarge my request, That you would but run over the 
late Adventures of that kind, the sad effects of which, may be well fear’d 
to live among the people, when the persons that writ ‘um, may be either 
dead, or forgotten.®® 


In matters of religion, Heydon caught the eye of Samuel Parker, the future 
Bishop of Oxford and a polemicist for the re-established Church of England. 
Parker preached about the dangers of enthusiasm, which he blamed on “the 
Platonick philosophie,” as Ehregott Daniel Colberg would later do in Germany. 


64 Heydon, The Holy Guide, bk. 6, 36; the passage from Lumen de Lumine covers pages 32-36. 
The last sentence echoes Vaughan’s “returning to my first solitudes” in LL, 75. 

65 SeeJohn Symons, “Abdiah Cole.” oDNB. Abdiah Cole may have been related to the London 
printer Thomas Cole as well as to the printer Peter Cole, who handled several of Heydon’s 
books. Heydon’s account of medical service to various European princes is about as con- 
vincing the as the biography in his books. For the Cole family’s relation to Culpeper, see 
Poynter, “Nicholas Culpeper and the Paracelsians.” 

66 John Wilson, The Cheats: A Comedy. Written in the Year, M.D.cLx11 (London: G. Bedell, 
T. Collins, and Cha. Adams, 1664), A2v. See Willard, “John Wilson's Satire of Hermetic 
Medicine.” 
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In 1666, the year after Heydon vowed to keep silent, Parker wrote a pamphlet 
railing against enthusiasm. He cited “the venerable Author of the Heydonian 
Philosophy, as he modestly stiles his own ignorant, uncouth, and ridiculous 
Scible.”®” Parker noted: 


there is so much Affinity between Rosi-Crucianisme and Enthusiasme, 
that whoever entertains the one, he may upon the same Reason embrace 
the other; And what Pestilential Influences the Genius of Enthusiasme 
or opinionative Zeal has upon the Publick Peace, is so evident from 
Experience, that it needs not be prov’d from Reason. 

72-73 


Parker did not limit the discussion to Heydon; indeed, he made a passing 
mention of Vaughan, saying, “I have been scared from Engaging with a Rosie- 
Crucian, ever since I first saw the Controversial Rencountres of Eugenius 
Philalethes,’ that is to say The Man-Mouse and The Second Lash, both printed 
several years before Parker entered the university. 


3 The Satiric Butt 


Among the oddities of the first Rosicrucian manifesto is that it was printed 
with the German translation of a satiric sketch by Traiano Boccalini (1556- 
1613): “By order from Apollo, a general Reformation of the world is published 
by the seven wise men of Greece, and by other the other Literatti.”6* As the 
sages each weigh in on the reforms to be announced, they realize the impos- 
sibility of their project. One says the project “becomes, by of the diversity and 
extravagancy of our opinions, rather impossible then difficult” (153). He thinks 
the best plan would be to reward the good in society and punish the bad. But 
even that seems too much. When this text (one of 200 satiric sketches) was 
joined with the Fama Fraternitatis, admittedly by a printer given the manu- 
scripts without the authors’ knowledge, there appeared a publication with the 


67 Samuel Parker, A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie (Oxford: Richard 
Davis, 1666), 72. 

68 Traiano Boccalini, J Ragguali di Parnassus, or, Advertisements [News] from Parnassus 
in two centuries, trans., Henry, Early of Monmouth (London: Humphrey Moseley and 
Thomas Heath, 1656), 146-62: “The Lxxv11 Advertisement.” First published in Venice in 
1612, it was probably translated into German by Christoph Besold, a multilingual member 
of Andreae’s circle in Tübingen. 
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title Allgemeine General Reformation der ganzen weiten Welt. Beneben der Fama 
Fraternitatis etc. (General Reformation of the whole wide World. Along with 
the Rumor of the Brotherhood etc.). It was easy for readers to get the impres- 
sion that the Brotherhood was proposing a universal reformation, not the least 
because they recognized the Holy Roman Empire as the fourth monarchy and 
thus anticipated the fifth monarchy of Daniel, to be brought in soon by God, 
when philosophy would be restored to that of the unfallen Adam. (Fam., 28- 
29; Daniel 2:36-45). In retrospect, it might have better to place the satire sec- 
ond. Later editions of the Fama found other material to replace the satire and 
still turned the short document into a book. However, the early juxtaposition 
of texts does situate the Fama within the marketplace of ideas.®9 


Samuel Butler. We have seen that Henry More set the terms for a satiric treat- 
ment of Vaughan when he called himself Alazonomastix Philalethes, suggest- 
ing that he was the scourge (mastix) of the arrogant fool (alazon) Eugenius 
Philalethes, and thus putting himself in the role of the ironist (eiron). He gave 
his fool the name Anthroposophos, and it was only a matter of time until a 
clever satirist took it a step farther. In 1663, the fifty-year-old Samuel Butler 
introduced a group of alazons well known in London during the late times of 
civil unrest. They included a sectarian squire, cast as an English Don Quixote, 
and his retinue of hangers on. The retinue had a squire named Ralph, who 
shared much in common with Vaughan. He was a diviner, first of all, 


For Mystick Learning, wondrous able 

In Magick, Talisman, and Cabal, 

Whose Primitive Tradition reaches 

As far as Adam’s first green Breeches....7° 


69 See Vera Keller, Knowledge and the Public Interest, 1575-1725 (Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015), ch. 1. Andreae’s Chymische Hochzeit of 
1616, often called the third Rosicrucian manifesto, contains a large amount of satire in 
the manner of Lucian and his master, Menippius; see Thomas Willard, “Andreae’s ludib- 
rium: Menippean Satire in the Chymische Hochzeit,” in Laughter in the Middle Age and 
Early Modern Times, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin and Boston: Walter de Gruyter, 2010), 
767-89. 

70 [Samuel Butler], Hudibras: In Three Parts. Written in the time of the Late Wars. Corrected 
and Annotated, with Several Additions and Annotations (London: Richard Parker, 1689), 
32; 1:529-32. Line numbers are taken from Samuel Butler, Hudibras, ed. Jonathan Wilders 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967). 
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Butler's note on his clever use of the so-called Breeches Bible”! focuses rather 
on Vaughan’s notion of Cabala (deliberately meant to be mispronounced as 
“cable”). The note began: “The author of Magia Adamica indeavours to Prove 
the learning of the ancient Magi, to be deriv’d from that knowledge which God 
himself taught Adam in Paradise, before the Fall” (213). Ralph indeed has read 
Vaughan’s work: 


He Anthroposopos, and Floud, 
And Jacob Behmen understood; 
Knew many and Amulet and Charm, 
That would do neither good nor harm: 
In Rosy-Crucian Lore as Learned, 
As he that Veré adeptus earned. 

32; 1:541-46 


Butler commented here: 


The Fraternity of the Rosy-Crucians is very like the sect of the ancient 
Gnostici, who called themselves so, from the excellent learning they 
pretended to, although they were really the most ridiculous Sots of all 
Mankind. Veré adeptus is one who has commenced in their Phanatique 
Extravagance. 


214 


His comments suggest that he was familiar with Henry More’s treatment of 
Vaughan, for More remarked that religious enthusiasm could lead “to the 
height of abhorred Gnosticisme” (SL, u—12). Coleridge wrote in a copy of 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus that “some passages might have suggested a hint to 
Butler’s Rapho and Hudibras.”” 

The true extent of Butler’s reading in Vaughan’s work appears only in his 
posthumously published notebooks and character sketches.” Butler's longest 


71 The Geneva Bible of 1560, much favored by Calvinists and Puritans, was known as the 
Breeches Bible because the garments that Adam and Eve fashioned from fig leaves were 
called “breeches” (Genesis 3:7; KJV has “aprons’). 

72 Coleridge, Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century, 626. 

73 Selectedcharactersketcheswere first published in Samuel Butler, Genuine PoeticalRemains, 
ed. R. Thyer (London: n.p., 1827); material from the notebooks first appeared in Samuel 
Butler, Characters and Passages from Note-Books, ed. A.R. Waller (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1908). 
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“character,” and one of his most effective, is called “An Hermetic Philosopher.””* 
It runs to eleven paragraphs, while many of his sketches have only one. Like 
several others, it seems to be modeled on a specific person and the way he 
behaves. First of all, this man sets himself up to know much more than the 
reader, whom he hectors to no end. Then, he extends his rule to all alchemists, 
for whom he has the secrets needed to complete their great work. Further, he 
exalts himself over the hermetists’ favorite source, Agrippa’s Three Books of 
Occult Philosophy, by treating that work as an “Oracle” and ignoring Agrippa’s 
later statement, in The Vanity of the Arts and Sciences, that he had written on 
the occult “without Wit or Judgment.” From there Butler proceeds to note that 
the philosopher forbids his “Disciples” to read any modern authors except 
Sendivogius and d’Espagnet, and then to remark that the statement “does 
Justice on his own Works,” which therefore should be ignored (143). 

The nineteenth-century editor who first published the unprinted essay 
observed that the first three of its eleven paragraphs are clearly modeled on 
Vaughan, while the remaining paragraphs switch to the Rosicrucians, and 
indeed the indefinite article at the start of many paragraphs changes from 
“he” to “they,” the implication being that one hermetic philosopher is very like 
all the others. However, Butler shows his uncomfortable reaction to the ideal 
Vaughan upholds. The ideal is first mentioned in the fourth paragraph, which 
begins, “He adores the Brethren of the Rosy Cross as the only Owl of Athens 
that can see in the Dark.””5 In the fifth paragraph, as the indefinite pronoun 
switches to “they, the subjects of the hermetic philosopher’s adoration are 
said to be “better acquainted with the intelligible World, than they are with 
this; and [to] understand more of Ideas than they do of Things” (146). This is a 
clever way of saying that their ideas can be explained with reference to house- 
hold items such as mice, cheese, and mousetraps. The satiric strategy ques- 
tions both the Rosicrucians’ grasp of reality and the value of their otherworldly 
knowledge. 

“An Hermetic Philosopher” is a dress rehearsal for the treatment of Ralph as 
the “deep occult Philosopher” of Hudibras, where the connection of fantastic 


74 Samuel Butler, Characters, ed. Charles W. Daves (Cleveland and London: Press of Case 
Western University, 1970), 139-59. For further treatment of Butler’s prose, see Samuel 
Butler, Prose Observations, ed. Hugo de Quehen (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979). Professor 
De Quehen was department reader for my dissertation on Vaughan and corresponded 
with me subsequently. Based on his annotations, Rudrum suggests that Butler read 
almost all of Vaughan’s published work (29). 

75 Butler, Characters, ed. Daves, 144-45. 
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learning to enthusiastic religion and irresponsible politics is made clear. Some 
of the details anticipate the full-blown satire—for example: 


Next to Posterity he is in love with Antiquity, of which he seems to be so 
fond, that he contemns Seth’s Pillars as modern, and derives the pedigree 
of magic from Adam’s first green Britches, because fig-leaves being the 
first Cloaths, that Mankind wore, were the most ancient Monuments of 
concealed Mysteries.”6 


Butler makes still other notebook observations that do not appear in the prose 
character—for example, that the promises of alchemy are “but the conceptions 
of wearyd Melancholy, like the Images which a Sick or Idle Fancy will observe 
in the fire.’”” Just as this statement recalls some of More’s remarks about 
Vaughan, Butler’s satire would influence Jonathan Swift. Ricardo Quintana 
remarked that “it was Butler who more than any other taught Swift to hate zeal 
and regard it as a disease of the imagination.””* 


Jonathan Swift. Quintana added that Swifts Tale of a Tub, first published in 
1704, responded to almost dead issues of earlier decades, such as religious 
enthusiasm, but he noted that many of these had been accepted as middle-class 
values with the growing toleration of separatist movements in England. More 
recently, Kenneth Craven has argued that Swift relitigated the seventeenth- 
century debate between magical and mechanical, or hermetic and Epicurean, 
ideas for the development of science, although Swift seems to have found more 
similarities between the groups than differences.”9 

Although Swift read Butler and probably More as well, he went beyond their 
satire in one important respect. He did not write about the pompous fool or 
alazon but made the hack writer his mouthpiece. Butler might say that the her- 
metic philosopher was in love with posterity, but Swift had the hack dedicate 


76 Butler, Characters, ed. Daves. 140-41. In Shakespeare's Othello, the prostitute’s trade is 
called her “mystery” (4.2.3). 

77 Butler, Characters and Passages from Note-Books, 406. 

78 Ricardo Quintana, The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (1936; London: Methuen, 1953), 68. 
A similar remark appears in Miriam Kosh Starkman, Swift’s Satire of Learning in A Tale 
of a Tub (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), 51-56; see also Philip Pinkus, “A 
Tale of a Tub and the Rosicrucians,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology 49, no. 4 
(1960): 669-79, here 673. 

79 Kenneth Craven, Jonathan Swift and the Millennium of Madness: The Information Age 
in Swift’s A Tale of a Tub, Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 30 (Leiden, New York, 
Koln: Brill, 1992), 2-3 and 199-200. 
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his Tale to “Prince Posterity,’ who, he predicted, would advance the modern 
learning still further than the ancients did. The Tale grew out of an earlier essay 
in the already longstanding querrelle des Anciens et des Modernes. Swift had 
written a mock-heroic “Battel ... Between the Ancient and Modern Books” in 
the style of Hudibras, in 1697, or at least began it then. It echoed the views 
of his patron William Temple,®° who strongly supported the ancients against 
claims of progress by the moderns. In the “Battel,” Swift played upon Francis 
Bacon’s parable of the spider and bee in The Advancement of Learning. Swift 
treated the ancients as judicious bees, selecting only the best information, and 
the moderns as spiders, spinning webs of theory.®! 

In A Tale of a Tub, Swift’s narrator is a hack author who pretends to deep 
learning. He develops the paradox that the moderns are in some ways more 
ancient than the ancients because they know what the ancients should have 
known. In section 5, “A Digression in the Modern Kind,” the hack remarks that 
“a certain author called Homer,” though said to include “a compleat Body of all 
Knowledge’ in his epics, makes a very inadequate treatment of the alchemical 
work. Indeed, “he seems to have read but very superficially either Sendivogius, 
Behmen, or Anthroposophia Theomagica.’®? A note added in the Tale’s fifth edi- 
tion, and very likely written by Swift himself, identifies the last book as the 
work of Vaughan. It was “A Treatise written about fifty Years ago, by a Welsh 
Gentleman of Cambridge, his name as I remember was Vaughan, as appears by 
the answer to it writ by the learned Dr. Henry Moor.’ I suspect it is Swift’s opin- 
ion that follows: “it is a Piece of the most unintelligible Fustian that, perhaps, 
was ever publishd in any Language.” More would perhaps have agreed, were he 
still alive; indeed, one modern critic maintained that, “important as madness 
undoubtedly is as Swift’s principal means of ridiculing the Puritans, it almost 
certainly owes its presence in A Tale of a Tub to Swift's reading of More's answer 
to Vaughan, Enthusiasmus Triumphatus.’®? 

The passing reference to Vaughan is more significant when taken in con- 
text. In the “digression,” the hack has just reproduced “a certain curious Receipt, 


80 William Temple, “Upon Ancient and Modern Learning” (1696); repr. in Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century, ed. J.E. Spingarn, 3 vols. (1908; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1958), vol. 3, 32-72. 

81 Swift, A Tale of a Tub, 229-32 and 231-32, note 4. The editors Guthkelch and Smith note 
that Swift seems to have followed Vaughan when inserting a modern conception of the 
spirit; see 222, note 5. 

82 Swift, A Tale of a Tub, 127. 

83 Phillip Harth, Swift and Anglican Rationalism: The Religious Background of A Tale of 
a Tub (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961), 68. As noted above, Enthusiasmus 
Triumphatus included reprints of More’s earlier Observations and Reply. 
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or Nostrum” recommended by a modern philosopher, its purpose being to 
create a literary “Arcanum” He goes on to accuse of Homer of being “quite 
mistaken about the Sphaera Pyroplastica, a neglect not to be atoned for.” This 
term comes from Vaughan’s parody of an alchemical formula in the book that 
Homer should have read more carefully.®* The hack later offers a promise that a 
“devout Brother of the Rosy Cross” can find “a full receipt of the Opus Magnum” 
by praying over two sections of the Tale for sixty-three mornings (187). 

Just as Swift's “Battel” inverted the virtues of Bacon's spider and bee, his 
Tale questions the value of modern science associated with the Royal Society. 
Swift may have found the subtitle of the Royal Society’s official history rather 
pretentious because it said the society existed “For the Improving of Natural 
Knowledge.”®> This may have recalled for him the “General Reformation of 
the World” in Boccalini’s satire and on the title page of the first Rosicrucian 
publication. The Tale has the subtitle “Written for the Universal Improvement 
of Mankind” (lxvii), echoing the hack’s hopes that foreign academies “will 
favourably accept these humble offers for the advancement of Universal 
Knowledge” (106). The Tale’s subtitle thus yokes together the Royal Society and 
the Rosicrucian brotherhood as a single group of initiates pursuing studies 
of doubtful value with the zeal of religious reformers. The two societies are 
merged in “the Grub-street Brotherhood” to which the hack belongs (64). 

Vaughan is only a point of access to the Neoplatonic ideas that Butler and 
Swift use to ridicule the enthusiastic religions of their day. For Butler, the 
“intelligible world” of ideas is the most unintelligible aspect of Neoplatonism 
because it is the furthest from the ordinary things of creation that are said to 
have their forms in the anima mundi. For Swift, the spirit itself—Vaughan’s 
anima magica abscondita, mediating between the intelligible world and the 
physical world that humans inhabit—is the source of the inspirations that 
religious zealots pretend to have from God. (“Intelligible” here has the philo- 
sophical sense of being available only to the intellect and not to the senses.®°) 
The Tale is about three men in a tub: Peter standing for Catholics, Martin for 
Lutherans, and Jack for Calvinists. Jack is closest to the enthusiasts of Swift's 
day, being identified with John of Leiden and the Anabaptists who swarmed 
to Miinster in the early sixteenth century as well as with their contemporary 
Jean Calvin. Jack is associated with what Swift calls “the Epidemic Sect of 
Aeolists,’ so called because they “maintain the Original Cause of all things to 


84 Swift, A Tale of a Tub, 126-28; AT, 26. 

85  Tho[mas] Sprat, The History of the Royal-Society of London (London: J. Martyn, 1667), 
title page. 

86 OED, “intelligible, adj.i 2.” 
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be Wind (142, 150). Aeolus was the god of wind, to whom Venus appealed for 
help in wrecking the fleet of Aeneas.®’ He is the inspiration for millenarians 
who think “that the same Breath which had kindled, and blew up the Flame of 
Nature, should one Day blow it out,’ and this, Swift explains, “is what the Adepti 
understand by their Anima Mundi.” Swifts modern editors are quick to quote 
Vaughan’s Anthroposophia Theomagica on this subject and to cite a parallel 
passage in Anima Magica Abscondita.”®® Swift builds a syllogism to explain the 
Aeolists’ learning and prepare for the hack’s learned references: 


Words are but Wind; 
Learning is nothing but Words; 
Ergo, Learning is nothing but Wind. 


Perhaps recalling that More compared enthusiasm to “abhorred Gnosticisme,’ 
Swift identifies the modern mind with that ancient heresy. His main source, 
and still an important one, is the second-century bishop of Lyons, Irenaeus, 
from whose work he takes a title-page quotation. The Gnostics are linked 
to the Rosicrucians in section u of the Tale, which ends with a Gnostic 
name: Acamoth, used by Valentius for the lower figure of Wisdom, also known 
as the Holy Spirit and the bride of Jesus.®° To this divine name, comparable to 
the Cabalists’ Hochmah, the hack adds that “Eugenius Philalethes hath com- 
mitted an unpardonable Mistake” in not properly representing it, presumably 
in his book on the magical spirit. A note in the fifth edition, possibly written 
by Swift himself, states: “I believe one of the Authors Designs was to set curi- 
ous Men a hunting thro’ Indexes, and enquiring for books out of the common 
Road” (187). 

In a fascinating parallel to Vaughan, Swift's hack claims to “have amply 
proved the Antiquity of Criticism” (102), just as Vaughan had “prov’d” the antiq- 
uity of magic in Magia Adamica. He treats Criticism as “a malignant Deity” 
whose father is Ignorance and whose mother is Pride (240). Swift was writ- 
ing allegory after all, while defending Temple against criticism by the learned 


87 Virgil, Aeneid, 1.50-75. 

88 Swift, A Tale of a Tub, 150-51, note 3. Swift may have found a hint about his Aeolists in 
a remark by More: “The Spirit then that wings the Enthusiast ... is nothing else but that 
Flatulency which is in the Melancholy complexion, and rises out of the Hypochondriacal 
humor, as wind out of an Aeolipila applied to the fire” (ET, 17). An aeopile is a scientific 
device used to test the force of steam or vapor, and More treated enthusiasm in the old 
medical sense of a vapor. 

89 Bentley Layton, ed. and trans., The Gnostic Scriptures (New York and London: Doubleday, 
1987), 279. 
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William Wotton. Just as Butler rephrased comments by Vaughan to reveal their 
absurdity, Swift created a persona to lift Vaughan to Homeric heights before 
carrying him off to oblivion.?° 


4 The Legendary Adept 


Thomas Vaughan was still alive when the first part of Hudibras, with its mock- 
ing treatment of “Anthroposophos and Flood,’ appeared in 1663.9! He had been 
long dead when A Tale of a Tub first appeared in 1704, his eight discourses long 
out of print in England. Even the London bookseller and auctioneer who cat- 
alogued them had been gone for well over a decade.?? In the days of Queen 
Anne, it was possible for an essayist like Joseph Addison to look back on the 
quackeries that the satirists had savaged with a certain nostalgia. In a 1710 
essay, Addison wrote: 


About twenty years ago, it was impossible to walk the streets without 
having an advertisement thrust into your hands of a doctor “who had 
arrived at the knowledge of the green and red dragon, and had discovered 
the female fern seed.” Nobody ever knew what this meant; but the green 
and red dragon so amused the people, that the doctor lived very comfort- 
ably upon them.% 


With fewer alchemists hawking their services in London, Addison could have 
a persona begin a pleasant narrative by saying, “I was once engaged in the 
search of the philosopher's stone” or, “I was once engaged in conversation with 
a Rosicrucian about the Great Secret.’94 

Other countries had their memories of the alchemists. The French physi- 
cian and traveler Paul Lucas, who visited the Levant in 1714 on a mission for 
Louis XIV, reported his amazement in meeting a multilingual man in Turkey 
who was so well acquainted with the story of France’s most famous alchemist, 


go For the best light on the “dark authors” in Swifts Tale, see Hugh Ormsby-Lennon, Hey 
Presto: Swift and the Quacks (Dover: University of Delaware Press, 2011), esp. 124-25. 

91 Samuel Butler, Hudibras: The First Part (London: Richard Marriott, 1663). The treatment 
of Ralph and his studies appears at 17-23. 

92 See Linden, William Cooper’s A Catalogue of Chymicall Books, 1673-88, 10-12. 

93 Joseph Addison, The Works, ed. Richard Hurd and Henry G. Bohn, 6 vols. (London: G. Bell 
and Sons, 1893), vol. 2,179; Tatler no. 240. 

94 Addison, The Works, vol. 4, 321: Guardian no. 166. Also see vol. 4, 16: Spectator no. 574. 
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Nicolas Flamel (d. 1418) that he might have met him personally.9° Rumors that 
Vaughan was still publishing his books on the Continent were compounded by 
the publication in London of a book on longevity attributed to none other than 
Eugenius Philalethes. It was in fact the translation of a French treatise pub- 
lished in 1715 and based partly on the work of a medieval alchemist.9° But the 
translator, Robert Samber, an aspiring playwright and former Grub Street hack, 
wanted to present himself as a Freemason and chose the once-famous pseud- 
onym.” Published in 1722,98 the book caught the attention of the poet John 
Byrom, who took great interest in the writings of Jacob Boehme and William 
Law. In a diary entry, he wrote of a visit to the studio of a painter who asked 
him about this Eugenius: 


he mentioned Eug. Philalethes’s books that lay by him, one of them, and 
asked me if I understood such books, and I said, No, and he said he was 
yet alive according to report, and above a hundred years old, and had the 
secret of prolonging life until worn out, and then dying without pain.%9 


This may have been a coy response, for Byrom had formed a Cabala Club that 
included fellow members of the Royal Society and had prepared a talk for it 
about that most mysterious book, John Dee’s Monas Hieroglyphica. Byrom’s 
large library included the Monas and his famous preface the first English trans- 
lation of Euclid, as well as books by Vaughan and Isaac Newton.!0° If Byrom 
did not understand Vaughan’s books, he at least owned several. Reporting on 
the books from his library that were later included in the Cheltham Hospital 
Library in Manchester, Desirée Hirst noted that “there is considerable space 
devoted to Thomas à Kempis, as to the works of Henry More and Thomas 
Vaughan.”!0! 


95 Voyage du sieur Paul Lucas, fait en MDCCXIV (1719); summarized in Maurice Magre, The 
Return of the Magi, trans. Reginald Merton (1931; London: Sphere Books, 1975), 155. 

96 M. de Longeville Harcouet, Histoire des personne qui ont vécu pleusieurs siècles et qui ont 
rajeuni (Paris: Charpentier, 1715). This book draws from the alchemist Arnaldus de Villa 
Nova (d. 1311). 

97 ‘J. Blom and F. Blom, “Robert Samber.” ODNB. 

98 Eugenius Philalethes [Robert Samber], Long Livers: A Curious History of Such Persons of 
both Sexes who have liv'd several Ages, and grown Young again (London: J. Holland, 1722). 

99 John Byrom, Selections from the Journals and Papers of John Byrom, ed. Henri Talon 
(London: Rockcliffe, 1950), 149; diary entry dated May 2, 1735. 

100 Joy Hancox, The Queen’s Chameleon: The Life of John Byrom, a Study of Conflicting Loyalties 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1994), 243-44. 

101 Desirée Hirst, Hidden Riches: Traditional Symbolism from the Renaissance to Blake 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1964), 198. 
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Samber’s book did not mention Vaughan, but a German book on longev- 
ity mentioned him a decade later, though only because he identified the two 
Philalethes writers mentioned earlier, Eugenius (Vaughan) and Eirenaeus 
(Starkey). In 1742, the German physician Johann Heinrich Cohausen published 
a book on centenarians.!©* The English translation of 1748 has proved more 
popular; it was reprinted not only in the eighteenth century but also in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries and is now available in facsimile reprints. 
Cohausen praised the Introitus Apertus, printed in Amsterdam in 1667 and 
sometimes misattributed to Vaughan. He wrote: 


This famous Man, who certainly was an Adept if ever there was one, led 
a wandering kind of Life, and fell often into great Dangers, merely from 
professing this great secret. He was born, as we learn from his writings, 
about the Year 1612, and what is the strangest Part of his History, he is 
believed by those of his fraternity to be yet living; and a Person of great 
Credit at Nurenberg, affirms that he conversed with him but a few Years 
ago.103 


The date 1612 is given in error; it should be 1622, based on the author’s statement 
in the opening sentence. The error appears repeatedly in reports of Vaughan’s 
posthumous career, a good indication of this book’s circulation and influence. 
The paragraph continues: 


Nay, it is further asserted by all lovers of Hermetic philosophy that this 
very Philalethes, is the president of the illuminated in Europe, and that he 
constantly sits as such in all their annual Meetings. It is on the one hand 
true, that there is something wild and incredible in these Relations, and 
yet it is certain on the other, that several who attest them, are Persons 
of irreproachable Characters, and even with Respect to this Philalethes, 
he was, according to the Report of the great Boyle, and others who knew 
him, he was a Man of remarkable Piety, and of unstained Morals. 


Cohausen affirms that this great, and very old, man was “a famous English Artist 
[i.e., alchemist], who disguised himself under the Name Eugenius Philalethes, 


102 Johann Heinrich Cohausen, Hermippus Redividus; sive, Exercitatio physico-medico curiosa 
de methodo rara ad cxv annos prorogandae senectutis (Frankfurt am Main: n.p., 1742). 

103 Johann Heinrich Cohausen, Hermippus Redivivus; or, The Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and 
the Grave, wherein a Method Is laid down for Prolonging the Life and Vigour of Man, trans. 
John Campbell (London: J. Nourse, 1748), 86-87. 
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and whose true Name is said to be Thomas Vaughan, the clearest and most 
candid Writer of all the Hermetic Philosophers.” Indeed, Cohausen took pains 
to dissociate Starkey from the Introitus Apertus and the legend surrounding its 
author, saying that the wandering adept once met Starkey, “before he made 
Projection [i.e., of alchemical gold], but finding Starkey was a vicious and 
extravagant Man, he broke off his Acquaintance with him, without communi- 
cating any part of his Secrets.” 

Cohausen’s medicine was hardly better than his mathematics. His own rec- 
ommendation for prolonging life—inhaling the breath of young women— 
made up in fancy what it lacked in scientific evidence. It helped to create the 
notion of Rosicrucianism as psychic vampirism that one finds in Shelley’s novel 
St. Irvyne: or the Rosicrucian, as well as the marvelous tales of the apparently 
ages-old sage of Bulwer-Lytton’s Zanoni, who cannot die unless and until he 
falls in love.!°5 The popularity of Cohausen’s least medical book, of which he 
soon prepared an expanded edition, may owe less to the rumors of secret soci- 
eties in Nuremberg and other parts of Europe than to the career of the Count 
of Saint-Germain, who professed alchemy as well as music and hinted at his 
extreme old age. The account of Vaughan’s rule over the Illuminati of Europe 
was repeated in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.!06 


From Dibdin to aMoRrc. Thomas Vaughan’s reputation, like that of his 
brother Henry, increased greatly in the nineteenth century. Early in the cen- 
tury, the great bibliophile Thomas Frognall Dibdin wrote of Vaughan’s Magia 
Adamica, “Whatever may be the subject matter of this work, the style and 
learning of the author are admirable. The love of metaphor has been seldom 
more strikingly observed.”°’ Dibdin’s younger contemporary William Blake 
is thought to have read the same book as well as the earlier Anthroposopia 
Theomagica, though he may have intuited the elements that Katherine Raine 
has found there from his reading of Paracelsus and Jacob Boehme and others 


104 [Percy Bysshe Shelley], St. Irvyne; or, the Rosicrucian (London: John Joseph Stockdale, 1811). 

105 Edward Bulwer-Lytton Zanoni (1842; Boston: Estes and Lauriat, 1892). Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Rosicrucians go back to Christian Rosencreutz’s encounter with “Arabians of Dam[asc] 
us, in 1378” (214; bk. 4, ch. 2); however, their secret knowledge is said to extend back to the 
Chaleans (130; bk. 3, ch. 5). 

106 C.W. King, The Gnostics and Their Remains (1887; Minneapolis: Wizards Bookshelf, 1973), 
373; Richard B. Pilcher, Lecture on Alchemists in Art and Literature (London: Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 1933), 42. 

107 T.F. Dibdin, ed., Utopia, Written in Latine by Syr Thomas More, trans. Raphe Robynson 
(London: William Miller, 1878), 411-12. 
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in what Vaughan considered the Platonic tradition.!°° However, the real rec- 
ognition came in 1850 with the publication of A Suggestive Inquiry into the 
Hermetic Mystery.!°° Written by the young Mary Anne South (1817-1910), the 
book drew from the extensive alchemical library of her father, Thomas South. 
Miss South (later Mrs. Atwood) regarded alchemy as a purely spiritual disci- 
pline akin to animal magnetism, on which she had previously written with her 
father."° Although widely read in the major texts of Latin alchemy, she relied 
heavily on Vaughan, of whom she wrote: 


Thomas Vaughan ... was the author of several luminous little treatises, 
bearing on the higher grounds of this mystic science, full of ideas and the 
recondite spirit of antiquity. In these Vaughan makes casual reference to 
the gold-making possibility, but is at little pains to attract in this direction 
or to indicate, as is usual, any sophistic order of practical operation; and 
thus repelling impertinent inquiry, he leads at once to the true and only 
valuable speculation on the subject. Moreover, unless we be mistaken, 
the one art and medium of vital perfectability is more clearly shown in 
his writings than in those of any other English author. 


Atwood did not mistake Eugenius with Eirenaeus Philalethes, but she seems 
to have read or heard tell of Vaughan’s legendary experience. “The author’s 
death,” she wrote, “is reported to have befallen extraordinarily, something after 
the manner of the poet Virgil’s, and from an overdose of the elixir; nor should 
it appear wonderful, as the narrative runs, that the whole light of life should in 
these instances have been swallowed up in the superior attraction of a greater 
flame” (62). Atwood’s book was extremely rare in the nineteenth century, as 


108 Kathleen Raine, Blake and Tradition, Bollingen Series 35, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1960), vol. 1, 14—16; vol. 2, 174; and elsewhere. Damon (William Blake, 
104) included two dozen references to “the exquisite Thomas Vaughan,” which he found 
closest in spirit to Blake and asserted confidently that Blake did read. 

109 Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery. Vaughan’s first modern editor 
wrote that Atwood was “broadly inspired by Thomas Vaughan’; see Arthur Edward Waite, 
Shadows of Life and Thought (London: Selwyn and Blount, 1938), 92. For more on this 
fascinating woman, see Joscelyn Godwin, The Theosophical Enlightenment, SUNY Series 
in Western Esoteric Traditions (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994), 234-37 
and 245-46. 

110 [Thomas and Mary Anne South], Early Magnetism in its Higher Relation to Humanity 
(London: H. Balliére, 1846); see Waite, The Spiritual Tradition in Alchemy, 369-76. 

111 Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 61-62. 
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her family soon instructed the publisher to withdraw all unsold copies, but its 
few available copies proved highly influential. Waite wrote: 


If the year 1850 can be said to mark among us a renewal of Hermetic 
concern because of the Suggestive Inquiry, it marked also a change in the 
estimation of Vaughan. When Alchemy began to be regarded, under Mrs. 
Atwood’s aegis, as the illustration of a purely spiritual mystery within the 
veils of physics, Eugenius Philalethes was accepted as a typical example 
of the true artist, comparatively close at hand in time as well as in place." 


American readers of Atwood’s book probably included Ethan Allen Hitchcock 
(1798-1870), grandson of a general in the Continental Army during the 
American Revolution and himself a Major General in the Union Army. He was a 
book collector and the author of books on subjects ranging from Christianity to 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Swedenborg. His most influential book was surely his 
first, Remarks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists, published in 1857. Hitchcock 
offered “for his thesis the proposition that Man was the subject of Alchemy; and 
that the object of the Art was the perfection, or at least the improvement, of 
Man.”!!3 Like Atwood, he urged a spiritual meaning of alchemy—“spiritual” in 
the sense of allegorical or metaphorical. The Book of Revelation refers to Rome 
only as “the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt” (11:8; KJV), 
because it would have been too dangerous to mention the name. Similarly, it 
seemed to Hitchcock, alchemists wrote of metals what they considered too 
risky to mention during the dominance of religious authorities. 

Hitchcock did not engage so closely with alchemical texts as Atwood had 
done. A graduate of West Point, he was widely read in Western philosophy. He 
considered the hermetic philosophers in relation to other philosophers from 
Plato to Hegel, maintaining that the hermetists were simply more focused 
on his own chosen theme of human perfectibility. His alchemical library 
included all the books of Thomas Vaughan,"* and he took special interest in 
the Rosicrucian letter from Lumen de Lumine, which he quoted in full as a “ref- 
erence to the conscience as the guide to what I call for convenience the End.”"5 


112 Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, 266. 

113 Hitchcock, Remarks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists, iv. 

114 Hitchcock donated his alchemical collection to a library in St. Louis, where they are 
now part of its university’s special collections; many of them, including Vaughan’s, 
are catalogued in R. Swinburne Clymer, The Book of Rosicruciae, 3 vols. (Quakertown, 
PA: Philosophical Publishing, 1946-1949). For Vaughan’s texts, see vol. 3, 298. 

115 Hitchcock, Remarks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists, 266. Hitchcock adapted 
his bookplate from the engraving by Robert Vaughan in Lumen de Lumine; the 
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He walked a long way for his taste of the alchemists’ water, but he was cited by 
the first psychoanalyst to consider the alchemists as forerunners of their disci- 
pline. In Probleme der Mystik und ihrer Symbolik (1914), Herbert Silberer wrote 
that Hitchcock “probably” deserved the credit for “having rediscovered the 
intrinsic value of alchemy over and above its chemical and physical phase.’ 
The same might be said of Atwood. In their own century, however, their major 
influence was to rekindle interest in the possibility of a secret tradition of 
adepts, passing the torch of wisdom through the ages. 

The time was right. In the United States, the self-trained medical doctor 
and self-initiated Rosicrucian Paschal Beverly Randall (1825-1875) founded 
the Fraternitas Rosae Crucis in 1858." Randolph was multiracial, with a father 
descending from the founders of Virginia and a mother of widely diverse 
ancestry, including African and East Asian. He was born in New York, where 
he was raised by his mother and, after her early death, by his half-sister. He 
struck out on his own as a teenager, traveling the world as a sailor, and he later 
claimed affiliations with societies of initiates in France and England. He said 
that an initiate in England introduced him to Ethan Allen Hitchcock and other 
students of alchemy. Back in the U.S., he worked as a barber, lecturer on spiritu- 
alism, and performer of trances. By the time he turned twenty-five, he claimed 
to be a medical doctor and an alchemist, selling elixirs to his patients. His 
alchemy was primarily that of sex and drugs, on the magic of which he wrote 
and spoke. Whatever his sources, Beverly’s books on sexual magic had con- 
siderable popularity overseas, where they influenced such people as Aleister 
Crowley in England and Papus (Gérard Encausse) in France. 

There is no evidence that Hitchcock belonged to a group of initiates, as 
Beverly claimed; however, Beverly’s other English contact, Hargrave Jennings 
(1817-1890), was a Freemason with a keen interest in the Rosicrucians as 
well as sexuality. Best known for his advocacy of phallic worship as the ori- 
gin of religion,"8 Jennings regarded Rosicrucians as identical with hermetic 


bookplate is reproduced in Kurt Seligmann, Le Miroir de la magie, trans. Jean-Marie 
Daillet (Paris: Editions du Saggitaire, 1961), 96. 

116 Herbert Silberer, Problems of Mysticism and Its Symbolism, trans. Smith Ely Jelliffe 
(New York: Moffat Yard, 1917), 151. 

117 John Patrick Deveney, Paschal Beverly Randolph: A Nineteenth-Century Black American 
Spiritualist, Rosicrucian, and Sex Magician (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1979). Waite considered this “the first putative order of the Rosy Cross in America” (The 
Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, 611). 

118 Hargrave Jennings, Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and Christian; its 
Connexion with Rosicrucians and the Gnostics and its Foundation in Buddhism: An Essay in 
Mystic Anatomy (London: G. Redway, 1884). 
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philosophers and Eugenius Philalethes (Thomas Vaughan) as identical with 
Eirenaeus Philalethes (George Starkey). Building on the account of Cohausen, 
he dated Vaughan’s birth a decade early, in 1612, and described him as the author 
of both the Introitus Apertus and Lumine de Lumine as well as Magia Adamica, 
Anima Magica Abscondia, “and other learned books; advancing very peculiar 
theories concerning the seen and unseen. These books,’ Jennings continued, 
“were disbelieved at the time, and remain discredited, principally because 
they treat of eccentric and seemingly impossible things.’ As an instance of 
these impossible things, Jennings quoted at length from Anthroposophia on 
“the Ashes of Vegetables” and the potential for regeneration or palingenesis 
contained in them.!?° He used the quotation to support that speculations of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Thomas Huxley in the nineteenth century that 
the code for a physical body could be found in the tiniest part—for Paracelsus, 
in the ashes of a rose. Twentieth-century science would identify this as the 
DNA molecule, but Paracelsus had suggested that it lay in the imagination.!2! 
Actual scholarship on British Rosicrucians of the seventeenth century or 
Thomas Vaughan was limited in the English-speaking world until the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Perhaps the best thing available on the 
supposed fraternity was Thomas De Quincey’s freewheeling translation from 
German of a long book review.!”? Significant change began when a group of 
British Freemasons founded the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia (SRIA) in the 
late 1860s. The group had grades of membership similar to those of the Gold- 
und Rosenkreuz order in Germany, but its members did very little until 1887, 
when they mysteriously discovered and decoded a German manuscript pro- 
viding the charter to establish a Rosicrucian order in England.'*3 Three SRIA 
members created the Order of the Golden Dawn, an explicitly magical order 


119 Jennings, The Rosicrucians, 35-36, here 36. 

120 Jennings, The Rosicrucians, 130-31; AT, 26-27. 

121 Paracelsus maintained that the seed was in the “astral form” of the plant, which could 
then be made visible, partly because its seed was in the imagination. See Franz Hartmann, 
The Life of Philippus Theophrastus Bombast of Hohenheim known by the name of Paracelsus 
and the Substance of His Teaching, 2nd ed. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1896), 
255-56. Also see Pagel, Paracelsus, 124. 

122 Thomas De Quincey, “Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origins of the Rosicrucians and 
Freemasons,” in id., De Quincey’s Works, 15 vols. (Edinburgh: Black, 1862-1871), vol. 14, 
355-444. 

123 See Ellic Howe, Magicians of the Golden Dawn: A Documentary History of a Magical Order, 
1887-1923 (London: Routledge, 1972); also see Christopher McIntosh, The Rosicrucians: The 
History, Mythology, and Rituals of an Esoteric Order, 3rd ed. (York Beach, ME: Samuel 
Weiser, 1997), 97-106. 
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that attracted many artists and intellectuals in London society, including the 
young William Butler Yeats.!2+ 

An early member of the Golden Dawn was the American-born Arthur 
Edward Waite (1857-1942). He had begun reading spiritualist books after the 
early death of his sister and was soon fascinated by the work of the French 
writer Eliphas Lévi. In the late 1880s, he began to publish poetry and books on 
esoterica. Three of the esoteric books were especially fit for the times. The first, 
in 1887, offered a “true history” of the Rosicrucians; the second, in 1888, was an 
updated reprint of an older English book on the lives of alchemists, in whom 
the Golden Dawn took special interest; the third, also in 1888, was a “verbatim 
reprint” of four essays by Thomas Vaughan, the first English reprints since the 
seventeenth century. 

The 1887 book caused some embarrassment for Waite, but it prepared for 
the others and saved him a good deal of possible embarrassment. In the “real 
history,” he followed older authorities like Hargrave Jennings in dating Thomas 
Vaughan’s birth to 1612 and giving him credit for the authorship of the Introitus 
Apertus. He also devoted far more space to John Heydon as an English apol- 
ogist for the Rosicrucians, not realizing that Heydon had no more written 
the quoted passages than Vaughan had written the Apertus Introitus.!25 The 
Vaughan of 1887 was the wandering adept: 


His sojourn in America is an established fact, according to Louis Figuier, 
and the projections which he there accomplished in the laboratory of 
George Starkey, an apothecary, were subsequently published by the lat- 
ter in London. His writings shew him to be a supreme adept of spiritual 
alchemy, and he despised the gold which he claimed to be able to man- 
ufacture. The history of this man who roamed from place to place, per- 
forming the most lavish transmutations, but always anonymous, ... is a 
curious study of the perversity of human character for those who dis- 
believe in alchemy, and some ground for the faith of those who believe 
in it.126 


124 See RA. Gilbert, The Golden Dawn: The Twilight of the Magicians (Wellingborough, 
Northants: Aquarian Press, 1983). 

125 Waite, The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 308-80; pages 308-14 are devoted to Vaughan. 

126 Waite, The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 309-10. Waite identifies Starkey as “the 
American disciple of Thomas Vaughan” (309, note 1). His source here is Louis Figuier, 
LAlchimie et les alchimistes (Paris: Victor Lecou and Simon Ragon, 1854), 207-10. 
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Waite gave bibliographical information for all of Vaughan’s work plus sev- 
eral by the mysterious Philalethea and one by a younger author who also used 
the pseudonym Eugenius Philalethes.!?” As if that is not bad enough, Waite 
discussed Vaughan’s preface to the Rosicrucian manifestos as the only place 
that he “makes important reference to the Rosicrucian Society” (311). 

In the following year, Waite published an updated reprint of The Lives of the 
Alchymistical Philosophers, first prepared by the English translator and occult- 
ist Francis Barrett (fl. 1780-1814).!28 Here Waite provided separate chapters on 
Vaughan and Heydon. In the first chapter, he reported his error in reproducing 
the information from Cohausen as transmitted by Figuier and Jennings, and 
he gave correct biographical information. In the second, he said Heydon had 
“no claim to be included among alchemical philosophers” because “the whole 
of his so-called works was impudently stolen from Philalethes.”!29 By now he 
was prepared to introduce Vaughan to the artists and intellectuals of London 
society who were joining the Golden Dawn. Waite himself joined the Golden 
Dawn and sRIA in 1891 and became a Freemason in 1894. 

In The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethes), Waite 
included the four discourses printed in 1650: Anthroposophia Theomagica, 
Anima Magica, Magia Adamica, and Coelum Terrae. He prefaced these works 
with a brief biographical notice, quoting from older English-language sources 
as well as from the Vaughan’s memories of his wife and their work together in 
“Aqua Vita: Non Vitis.” Then, to clarify the relevance of these recondite texts to 
the work of the Golden Dawn, he added an introductory essay “On the Esoteric 
Literature of the Middle Ages, and on the Underlying Principles of Theurgic 
Art and Practice in Western Christendom.’!° The essay’s title predicted what 
would become a critical problem for the new organization: whether it would 
become more pagan as it promoted interest in ritual magic or would preserve 


127 Eugenius Philalethes, A Brief Natural History Intermixed with variety of Philosophical 
Discourses; And observations of the Burning of Mount Aetna (London: Matthew Smelt, 
1669). The author may well have read Vaughan, and he discusses the anima mundi in his 
opening pages, but he is more interested in ancient history than modern; he is more inter- 
ested in the description of Aetna attributed to Virgil (73-74) than to the recent event. 
Were this Vaughan’s posthumously published book, as Anthony Wood thought (Athenae 
Oxonienses, vol. 2, 255), Henry Vaughan would surely have mentioned it in his letter to 
John Aubrey (way, 686-87). 

128 WH. Brock, “Francis Barrett.” ODNB. 

129 Arthur Edward Waite, Lives of the Alchymistical Philosophers (London: G. Redway, 1888); 
reissued as Alchemists through the Ages (Blauvelt, NY: Rudolf Steiner Publications, 1970), 
187-89 and 210-11. 

130 The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Waite, XVII-XXXI. 
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the Christian culture into which the Renaissance Neoplatonists had imported 
the theurgic practices of Antiquity. The fault lines widened during the 1890s, 
thanks partly to the extreme positions taken by Aleister Crowley and those clos- 
est to him, and the order was closed in 1903, when it divided into two groups.!*! 
Waite, who was raised a Roman Catholic, took charge of the Independent and 
Rectified Rite of the Golden Dawn, while others, including Yeats, fled to more 
pagan offshoots.132 

Waite would remain a champion of Vaughan as a Christian alchemist. He 
edited Lumen de Lumine (1910) and The Works of Thomas Vaughan (1919). 
He devoted whole chapters to Vaughan in such influential books as The 
Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross (1924) and The Secret Tradition in Alchemy (1926). 
Over the several editions, his notes changed somewhat in tone. At the back 
of the 1888 edition, where they covered seven pages, his note on the soul’s 
“mysticall walk” in Anthrosophia Theomagica attempts to establish a “direct, 
though veiled, reference to the most exalted phenomena of ecstatic trance, 
to which the common magnetic trance of modern psychology is scarcely the 
threshold or the stepping-stone.”!33 He wants to suggest Vaughan had access 
to an ancient wisdom that modern magicians like Eliphas have begun to redis- 
cover, and he adds words of caution about “modern mesmerism.” Thirty years 
later, he inserts a footnote to the same passage, saying that it refers to “the 
well-known mystical state of figurative death which is the threshold of union” 
(Waite, 5). He notes that Vaughan was deeply influenced by Agrippa’s Three 
Books of Occult Philosophy, and he cites pertinent passages. Meanwhile, in the 
1910 edition of Lumen de Lumine, Waite notes that the “magical aphorisms” 
at the conclusion “are a kind of chaotic Kabalism, designed to set forth the 
successive manifestation of creative things.”!5+ In the 1919 edition, he declines 
to comment on the passage, but feels free to note that Vaughan’s comments 


131 Original documents prepared by Waite in conjunction with Golden Dawn offshoots 
are included in R.A. Gilbert, A.E. Waite: Magician of Many Parts (Wellingborough, 
Northants.: Crucible, 1987), 167-87. 

132 In1914, Waite dissolved the Independent and Rectified group and created the Fellowship 
of the Rosy Cross, whose members included Charles Williams. For details see Thomas 
Willard, “Acts of the Companions: A.E. Waite’s Fellowship of the Rosy Cross and the 
Novels of Charles Williams,” in Secret Texts: The Literature of Secret Societies, ed. Marie 
Mulvey Roberts and Hugh Ormsby-Lennon (New York: Ams Press, 1995), 279-305. 

133 The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Waite, 155; AT, Biv. 

134 Lumen de Lumine or a New Magical Light Discovered and Communicated to the World, 
by Thomas Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethes), ed. Arthur Edward Waite (London: John 
M. Watkins, 1910), 83. I have suggested, in Chapter 2, that the Pythagoreanism here is close 
to the Physica Trithemii of Gerard Dorn. 
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on Cabala in Magia Adamica include some “ridiculous occultism” (Waite, 169, 
note 4). 

Meanwhile, Madame Blavatsky, founder of the Theosophical Society, 
admired Vaughan sufficiently to think that he must have made contact with 
the “hidden Mahatmas” from whom she claimed to have received guidance. 
She wrote that his “temporal affinity to the celestial science more or less forced 
the distant Adepts to come into personal relations with Vaughan.’ She had 
read his Magia Adamica but regarded his account of “the antiquity of magic” 
as a ruse, concealing the true key to his learning.!°° If she has a true place in our 
story, it may be that her belief in “unknown superiors’ gave inspiration to those 
who deciphered the mysterious charter for the Golden Dawn. 

Just as London had its rival esoteric orders during the fin de siécle, so did Paris, 
where some of the more pagan elements from London took refuge. The whole 
climate led the young Gabriel Jogand-Pagés, writing under the pseudonym Leo 
Taxil, to perpetrate what came to be known as the Diana Vaughan affair.!°6 
Taxil had become a Mason in 1881 but returned to the Catholic Church in 1887. 
In 1895, he announced that he had found a new convert from Freemasonry. In 
the first of several long articles, he told the story of Diana Vaughan, who had 
come to Paris to seek refuge from a Masonic lodge in South Carolina—not a 
real lodge, but a fictional one invented some time earlier by his friend Charles 
Hacks. In the fourth article, Taxil gave her a famous ancestor, the acclaimed 
author of the Introitus Apertus. The biography of Taxil’s Thomas Vaughan may 
be summarized briefly: 

1612. Born 

1636. Comes to London; initiated by Fludd as a Rosicrucian 

1638. Travels to New England; becomes a puritan 

1640. In England; becomes Adeptus Minor; plans a Masonic lodge in France 

1645. Writes Introitus Apertus; signs a pact with Satan 

1647. Returns to New England, where Astarte mates with him and bears his 
female child 

1650. Becomes Adeptus Major 

1667. Publishes Introitus Apertus; converts Helvetius to belief in alchemy 

1668. Publishes Ripley Revivd; dies or disappears 


135 H.P. Blavatsky, Collected Writings, 16 vols. (Wheaton, IL: Theosophical Publishing House, 
1950-1991), vol. 2, 264; vol. 441 and 607. Her writings about Vaughan were produced in 
1881-1883, before any of Waite’s editions. 

136 Fora recent treatment of the affair, see Massimo Introvigne, “Satan the Freemason: The 
Mystification of Léo Taxil, 1891-1897,” in id., Satanism: A Social History, Aries Book Series 
21 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2016), ch. 8. 
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For the details of Vaughan’s birth and travels, Taxil depended on Figuier’s 
LAlchimie et les alchimistes. The French Freemasons took up arms over the 
aspersions Diana Vaughan was said to make. In France, Gabriel Mérie wrote La 
Verité de Diana Vaughan; in England, Waite wrote Devil-Worship in France.'3” 
While French Catholics saw the affair as the opportunity they had been await- 
ing, a chance to discredit Masons once and for all, Taxil promoted the hoax 
for all it was worth. He said he was lodging the young Diana at his expense; he 
promised to present her at a public gathering; he accepted financial assistance. 
When the date of the assembly arrived, on April 19, 1897, Taxil arrived alone 
and said Diana could not be introduced because she did not exist. In the space 
of twenty-one months, he had made fools of Freemasons and Catholics alike. It 
might have been a work of fiction, and indeed figured into the plot of Umberto 
Eco’s novel Il cimitero di Praga.!°8 

Strangely, the news of Taxil’s hoax never reached some quarters. The 
Dictionary of National Biography included her in the 1899 entry on Thomas 
Vaughan.!°9 In the United States, two rival groups of Rosicrucians used Diana’s 
story to discredit each other, the first because she provided the authority for 
their founding, the other because she attested to the diabolism of the group 
she fled. Vaughan the Satanist was even the subject of a graduate thesis at an 
American university. The author maintained that the Vaughan twins were as 
different as Heaven and Hell: “Henry ... dwelt in the sphere of the angels.... 
Thomas had taken up his abode with the Prince of Darkness.” She defended 
Diana's story as “genuine, since Thomas was after all a Satanist.” The apparent 
basis for this claim is that Thomas saw the Old Testament God as a Gnostic 
Archon, an old stinker in the sky, and the Devil as a liberator—that, as Blake 
did not quite say of Milton in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, he was of the 
Devil's party and knew what he was doing. 

Ironically, as it happened Vaughan’s Lumen de Lumine was being read in 
Paris at the time of the Taxil hoax, under the title of L'Art Hermétique a decou- 
vert ou nouvelle Lumiere Magique. First published in 1787 without Vaughan’s 
prefatory matter, the appended aphorisms, or any indication who the persona 
named Eugenius may have been, the French translation was probably printed 


137 Gabriel Meré, La Verité sur Miss Diana Vaughan le Sainte et Taxil le Tartufe, 3rd ed. 
(Toulouse: privately printed, 1897); Arthur Edward Waite, Devil-Worship in France or the 
Question of Lucifer (London: G. Redway, 1896). 

138 Umberto Eco, The Prague Cemetery, trans. Richard Dixon (London: Haverill Secker, 2011). 
The story of Taxil and Diana dominates chs. 21, 22, and 24. 

139 Bertha Potter, “Thomas Vaughan,” ODNB (1899), www-oxforddnb-com. 

140 Rebecca Price, “Studies in Thomas Vaughan,’ MA thesis, Columbia University, 1942. 
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from a seventeenth-century manuscript prepared by an unidentified person. 
Perhaps its appeal lay in the Rosicrucian material concerning initiation, at a 
time when Freemasonry was strong in France and Rosicrucianism was under- 
going a revival there.'*! Not until the late twentieth century was its association 
with Thomas Vaughan made clear.!42 

The critical fortunes of both Vaughan twins were similarly bleak into the 
early nineteenth century, when Wordsworth may have read Henry’s poetry 
and Blake, less probably, Thomas's prose. Both twins got a certain renewal with 
Alexander B. Grosart’s edition of Henry’s collected works,!*3 which included 
Thomas's poems in Latin and English, the Latin one first published posthu- 
mously by Henry. Before this, only Henry’s Silex Scintillans had been reissued, 
by F.E. Lyte, best known for the hymn “Abide with Me,” later set to its present 
music.!4 Grosart and Lyte were Anglican ministers, but their attitudes toward 
Thomas Vaughan differed considerably. Lyte thought the hermetic science 
humorous when not unscrupulous. Grosart said he collected most of Thomas’s 
books at considerable expense!® and was amused by the complicated titles 
and subtitles, thinking: “never have stranger quainter titles met my eye than 
these.”46 He was impressed nonetheless: 


I have read and re-read the ten volumes of Eugenius Philalethes, and 
Henry More’s two: and I am unspeakably impressed with the purity, the 
noble aspiration, the hunger after deeper insight, the enthusiasm, the fit- 
ful gleams as of the Sheckineh-glory found in them. Yet there is a mist 
over all unlifted to the shrewdest pondering. Of the Author’s personal 
sincerity and faith in his teaching no one self-respecting can doubt. He 
has all the unearthly emphasis of an ancient sage.14” 


Grosart noted the ecstatic nearness to God in Anthroposophia Theomagica and 
Lumen de Lumine, the pathetic appeal to posterity in Aula Lucis, and the tragic 


141 Mcintosh, The Rosicrucians, 85-86. 

142 Didier Kahn, “Introduction,” in Thomas Vaughan, L’Art Hérmetique a decouvert (Paris: J.-C. 
Bailly, 1989), 7-56, here 7-9. 

143  Grosart, The Works in Verse and Prose Complete of Henry Vaughan. 

144 Henry Vaughan, The Sacred Poems, ed. H.F. Lyte (Boston: Little, Brown; New York, Evans 
and Dickerson, 1854). 

145 Grosart said he paid more than £20 for eight of Vaughan’s books, the equivalent of £2,200 
in 2019; Grosart, The Works, vol. 2, 318. 

146 Grosart, The Works, vol. 2, 310. 

147 Grosart, The Works, vol 2, 311. 
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penitence in Euphrates, but he thought that Thomas lived a normal Christian 
life. His account of that life provided the basis for the later account by E.K. 
Chambers, and his careful edition of Thomas’s Latin poems was closely fol- 
lowed in Waite’s 1919 edition. 

One careful reader of Waite’s editions was his friend Arthur Machen, who 
also belonged to the Golden Dawn. Machen’s autobiographical novel The Hill 
of Dreams attests to Vaughan’s influence in his intellectual development: 


Throughout these still hours he would meditate, and he became more 
than ever convinced that man could, if he pleased, become lord of his 
own sensations. This surely was the true meaning concealed under the 
symbolism of alchemy. Some years before he had read many of the won- 
derful alchemical books of the later Middle Ages, and he had suspected 
that something other than the turning of lead into gold was intended. 
This deepened when he looked into the Lumen de Lumine by Vaughan, 
the brother of the Silurist.148 


Machen’s reading of Vaughan no doubt contributed details for his “weird tales,’ 
as did his association with the Golden Dawn during its later fractious years.149 
It may also have affected his writing style. A study of Machen contends that 
Vaughan wrote “some of the most imaginative prose of the seventeenth 
century” and that Machen knew it well. “Small wonder,” the authors say, “he 
[Machen] was to perfect his command of seventeenth century English, and of 
the technique of pastische.”5° 

In the last century, there have been two novels about the Vaughan twins. 
The first appeared in 1940 and imagined conversations the brothers had in 
the 1640s, when Thomas was Vicar of Llansantffraed and Henry was trying to 
help him keep his mind on the job. The Tom of Helen Aston (1891-1958) is 
robust and naive, the perfect foil to her devout, retiring hero. Tom’s passions 
and superstitions add comic relief to what might otherwise be a rather wooden 
saint’s life. While Tom performs experiments in a makeshift laboratory, Henry 
looks about and tries to make conversation: 


148 Arthur Machen, The Hill of Dreams (London: Grant Richards, 1907), 122. 

149 For the “negative” aspects of magic in Machen’s tales, see Marco Pasi, “Arthur Machen’s 
Panic Fears: Western Esotericism and the Irruption of Negative Epistemology,” Aries 7, 
no. 1 (Jan. 2007): 63-83. 

150 Aidan Reynolds and William Charlton, Arthur Machen: A Short Account of His Life and 
Work (London: Richards Press, 1963), 5, 22. 
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“This alchemy of yours is only a symbol of man’s search after perfection. 
This noble stone you seek, which will transform and purify all that is base 
and impure, is but a name for virtue; the heart of man is the laboratory 
of your Hermetic art; and this hidden treasure which desires to be found 
is but God.” But Tom thought this too simple an explanation and went on 
with his brewing and mixing.!! 


Aston’s Henry thus anticipates the “spiritual alchemy” of Atwood and Hitchcock 
in the nineteenth century. 

The more recent novel, published in 2008, began as a work of family history. 
James E. Vaughan (1925-2013) first read about the twins in biographical notes 
attached to an edition of Henry’s poems. E.K. Chambers (1866-1954), who pre- 
pared the edition, became a leading scholar of the English stage in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. He took pains to update the information he found 
in Grosart’s edition and elsewhere; and he included information about the 
Diana Vaughan papers, which had recently appeared when his edition went 
to press.52 The supposed author of these papers had an alternative history 
of her supposed ancestor: a whole “legend of Philalethes” told to her by her 
father and uncle, who were friends of Albert Pike, a leading American Mason. 
Thomas Vaughan was actually born in 1612, several years before his brother 
Henry; he traveled to America, where he conceived the woman from whom 
Diana was descended; and he wrote books of alchemy that were later claimed 
by his American rival George Starkey. Chambers voiced his doubts about what 
would turn out to be a hoax, exposed the year after his edition was published; 
however, James Vaughan examined the Diana Vaughan papers in the British 
Library. He began to write a book of Vaughan family history, but after read- 
ing books about the Taxil hoax and William Newman’s book on Starkey, he 
realized that his book must be presented as fiction.!53 The chapter among the 
Algonquins in Delaware is the longest in the novel, though the mating that pro- 
duced the American line of Vaughans seems a simple dream. Perhaps the most 
remarkable section occurs in the last moments of Thomas’s life, after he has 


151 Helen Aston, The Swan of Usk: A Historical Novel (London: Collins, 1940), 95. 

152 Henry Vaughan, The Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, ed. E.K. Chambers, 2 vols. (London: 
George Routledge; New York: E.P. Dutton, 1896), vol. 2, XxxIx-LvI. Chambers provided 
an updated life of Thomas Vaughan for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, uth ed. (Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1911), vol. 27, 956, asserting there that this 
Vaughan “was probably not” the wandering adept who wrote the Introitus Apertus. 

153 James E. Vaughan, The Alchymist and the Silurist: A Historical Novel, Based on the lives 
of the 17th-century Welsh twins Thomas and Henry Vaughan (Bloomington, IN: Tafford 
Publishing, 2008), 255-64. 
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inhaled a fatal draft of mercury, when his mind is flooded with rapidly shift- 
ing images of people he has known in Wales, England, and America as well as 
Rosicrucians he has met in travels on the European Continent and legendary 
figures from his readings of esoteric books and manuscripts. 

The most innovative and influential student of alchemy in the twentieth 
century, the Swiss psychologist C.G. Jung (1875-1961), consulted Waite’s 1919 
edition of Vaughan’s work, but only to see for himself that Vaughan did not 
write the Introitus Apertus.!** He greatly admired that book, perhaps because 
the author wrote with conviction about his chemical procedures and never 
suggested that there was a spiritual aspect to alchemy, which would have been 
psychological. Perhaps Jung passed quickly over Vaughan because of his asso- 
ciation with the Rosicrucians, whose very existence seemed to him “proof that 
the secret of alchemy had worn itself out.”55 Nevertheless, it seems odd that 
Jung would neglect a writer who admired the writings of Gerard Dorn as much 
he himself did.15° 

In the foreword to the 1968 reissue of Waite’s 1919 edition, the San Francisco 
poet Kenneth Rexroth asked the question, “Why no mention at all by Jung of 
Vaughan? In the whole history of alchemy, this is the one author who really, 
indisputably gives away the show, divulges the secret.”!57 He had already 
answered the question by discussing what seemed to him Waite’s obfuscations, 
both in the edition he was introducing and elsewhere. Rexroth thought Waite 
understood a secret that Vaughan was only slightly concealing. He thought the 
secret was revealed in the personal entries from Vaughan’s notebook, included 
as an appendix in the 1919 edition, as most of them were with the Magical 
Writings of 1888. He was convinced that Vaughan, with his frequent references 
to sperm and seed, was describing the sexual alchemy known in ancient India 
and China: 


154 CJ. Jung, Mysterium Coniunctionis: An Inquiry into the Separation and Synthesis of Psychic 
Opposites in Alchemy, trans. R.F.C. Hull, 2nd ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1979), 33, note 5, citing Waite, XIV-XVIII. Jung made no attempt to identify Eirenaeus 
Philalethes. 

155 Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, 431. Jung comments on the Rosicrucians’ lack of a true 
secret in Mysterium Coniunctionis, 231-32. 

156 On Jung’s use of Dorn’s ideas, see Willard, “The Star in Man.” 

157 Kenneth Rexroth, “A Forward to the Collected of Thomas Vaughan,” in The Works of 
Thomas Vaughan, ed. Arthur Edward Waite (1919; New Hyde Park, NY: University Books, 
1968), 1—1, here 3. Reprinted in Kenneth Rexroth, With Eye and Ear (New York: Herder and 
Herder), 1-10. 
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Thomas Vaughan and his wife, his soror mystica, wrapped in enchanted 
embrace at the Pinner of Wakefield were, it is true, blundering into a 
region of revelation which they little understood and which, it would 
seem, eventually destroyed both of them. 


10 


Rexroth quite overlooked the chemistry in that notebook, of which Waite pro- 
vided no evidence. But he meant for his essay to give the Hippie-era reader a 
warning. “His work may be an inspiration,” Rexroth concluded, “but it is cer- 
tainly also a warning?” (11). 

Another San Francisco poet, Robert Duncan, examined Vaughan’s notebook, 
when planning to prepare a paperback edition of his selected writings. Duncan, 
who had a longstanding affiliation with Western esoteric traditions, concluded 
that the chemical formulas were code for meditation techniques—that they 
were not at all sexual.!58 A younger American poet, Robert Kelly, wrote “An 
Alchemical Journal” in prose, in 1966. “What a wonder Thomas Vaughan is,’ 
he wrote there, “priceless consecutor of the real, of the plain & hidden flesh 
of man.”!5° Kelly missed the message of Vaughan’s notebook, however, and 
he knew it: “I hold this one’s breast & this one’s thighs & press myself on this 
one’s mouth & ask each one in turn: What is it that happened between us at 
the Pinner in Wakefield, three hundred years ago, September? We learned the 
secret, & it cost us our deaths” (19). Perhaps he or Rexroth remembered a com- 
ment that Waite wrote some years after his 1919 edition appeared. Vaughan’s 
notebook, Waite remarked, “exhibits his devotion to certain lines of research 
which he never left and of which he died ultimately.”!6° 

Nevertheless, Rexroth had a convinced reader in the occult writer Peter 
Levenda. In The Tantric Alchemist (2015), Levenda wrote: “Rexroth set out the 
curriculum that I was to follow—from alchemy to Chinese and Indian yoga, 
and Tantra—to understand what Thomas and Rebecca Vaughan were up to in 
the seventeenth century.”!6! He later maintained, “Their conjunction—which 
actually is described in some alchemical art as coitus—was the closest we 
come in the West to an actual ‘chemical wedding” (62). Levenda misses the 
opportunity to link Eastern and Western traditions by mentioning the visit 


158 Robert Duncan, personal interview, San Francisco, December 28, 1979. 

159 Robert Kelly, “An Alchemical Journal,” Jo 4 (1967): 1-33, here 2. “Consecutor” may be a 
misprint for “consecrator,” or a legal term for the trustee of a legacy. 

160 Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, 283. 

161 Peter Levenda, The Tantric Alchemist: Thomas Vaughan and the Indian Tantric Tradition 
(Lake Worth, FL, and Newburyport, MA: Ibis Press, a division of Nicholas-Hays, 2015), 10. 
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of Apollonius of Tyana to the Brahmins, which Vaughan discusses in his pref- 
ace to the translated Rosicrucian manifestos. But this may be so because he 
has noted that the Tantric practices in India were transgressive and occurred 
“without approval of the Brahmins” (169). 

Two Rosicrucian groups were established in the United States during the 
first decade of the twentieth century. The first was the Fraternitas Rosae Crucis, 
created by Reuben Swinburne Clymer in or before the year 1904. Clymer built 
on the work of Waite as well as Randolph. He regarded the Rosicrucians as 
an alchemical group, but in Vaughan’s sense of alchemy. He wrote: “That the 
Transmutation of Metals was never thought of by the true Alchemist, as has 
been often stated in the forgoing [pages], is again clearly stated by Thomas 
Vaughan, one of the most famous of the old Alchemists.”!®2 He proceeded to 
quote a passage from Anima Magica Abscondita on the secret meaning of cer- 
tain words.163 The largest Rosicrucian order of all was created in 1915, when 
Harvey Spencer Lewis placed newspaper advertisements for his Ancient 
Mystical Order Rosae Crucis (AMoRC).!6+ He was perhaps the first to claim, 
after Maier hinted before Vaughan’s time, that the society itself was of extreme 
antiquity, dating back to ancient Egypt and even perhaps to the prehistoric 
civilization of Lemuria. His official history of the order included the name of 
Thomas Vaughan, “who translated the early R.C. papers into English,’ as well 
the names of his patron, Robert Moray, and the plagiarist John Heydon, who 
was reported to be “a Master of the English R.C. Order.”!65 

Among the early readers of Vaughan in reprinted editions there was one seri- 
ous scientist. M.M. Pattison Muir was a Fellow of Gonville and Caius College 
at Cambridge University and Head of the Caius Laboratory until 1909. He con- 
centrated his chemical research on bismuth, a metal known for its high atomic 
mass and long half-life. He was also a popular writer, who liked to explain 
the role of chemistry in producing the varied colors of the natural world. In 
1894, he wrote a small book explaining the difference between alchemy and 
chemistry On the title page, he quoted a sentence from Waite’s 1888 edition 
of Vaughan’s “magical writings”: “Nature moves not by the theorie of men, but 


162 R. Swinburne Clymer, Alchemy and the Alchemists: Giving the Secret of the Philosopher's 
Stone, 4 vols. (Allentown, PA: Philosophical Publishing, 1907), vol. 1, 201. 

163 Quoting Waite, ed., The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, 60; AMA, 28. 

164 William J. Whalen, Handbook of Secret Organizations (Milwaukee, WI: Bruce Publishing, 
1966), 138-45. 

165 H.Spencer Lewis, Complete History of the Rosicrucian Order (San Jose, CA: The Rosicrucian 
Press, 1929), 91. 
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by their practice, and surely wit and reason can perform no miracles, unlesse 
the hands supplie them.”!®6 After introducing the relationship of chemical 
change to the unchangeable aspects of nature and devoting several pages 
to what I have called Vaughan’s alchemical rhetoric, Muir said of Vaughan’s 
sentence about the chemist’s hands: “The knowledge of natural events, and 
of ways of preparing and examining different substances, that the practice of 
the alchemists brought to light, has proved of much more service to humanity 
than all the fantastic theories of their ‘wit and reason’ invented” (27). For him, 
Vaughan’s search for the prima materia, his “One Thing” (cT, 110), was less an 
enticement to research than a blinder. “There certainly was a romance about 
alchemy,’ he concluded, but it paled beside the new “romance of chemistry,” 
because the laboratory science of the 1890s got one closer to the romance of 
nature itself (94). 


5 The Research Subject 


The last century has brought considerable progress in the understanding of 
both Vaughan brothers.!6” An early effort to understand the two in terms of 
the hermetic tradition produced some fine analyses. This effort almost started 
with a long essay by the independent scholar Elizabeth Holmes (1889-1971), 
who asked a simple question: what made the unconventional religious poetry 
of Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans so different from the rather conventional 
secular poetry of his Olor Iscanus? Her answer was that Henry had not only 
undergone a powerful religious experience but also had learned the elements 
of a rare philosophy: “the Hermetic or ‘occult’ philosophy which his brother 
Thomas embraced and practised.’ She did not try to explain the philosophy in 
detail—she wrote more than three decades before Frances Yates threw light 
on its Renaissance manifestations—but simply noted relevant passages in 
Henry’s poetry.!68 


166 WW. Pattison Muir, The Alchemical Essence and the Chemical Element: An Episode in the 
Quest of the Unchanging (London: Longmans, Green, 1894); quoting The Magical Writings 
of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Waite, 144; CT, 121. 

167 Of particular value here is the history of Henry Vaughan scholarship and criticism in wav 
3, XLV-LXXXVI, especially LIX-LXV on “Hermetic philosophy and ecology.’ 

168 Elizabeth Holmes, Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 
1932), 1. I have echoed the early review of John H.A. Sparrow in Times Literary Supplement 
1602 (Oct. 13, 1932): 724. 
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In 1933, an essay bearing the same title as the book by Elizabeth Holmes 
appeared in the leading American journal for research in the modern lan- 
guages and literatures. Wilson O. Clough (1906-1990) of the University of 
Wyoming made no reference to Miss Holmes, but he laid out the problem as 
neatly as possible. Henry Vaughan seemed to differ from George Herbert— 
the English poet to whom he expressed his greatest debt in the preface to the 
second, expanded edition of Silex Scintillans—in drawing from a mysticism 
based in the ancient Hermetic texts as well as the alchemy practiced by his 
brother Thomas.!® Clough noted similar phrasings, quoting parallel passages 
in Henry’s poem “Cock-crowing” and in prose passages from three of Thomas's 
discourses (1117-18). He noted, “Fortunately, there are not many poems in 
Vaughan overburdened with this specialized language” (1119). Then, after dis- 
cussing several examples of such language in the poems, he concluded, “Henry 
Vaughan, I believe, was a poet first, and Hermetist, if at all, only by a tempera- 
mental attraction to a mystic view of man and of nature” (1129). Tying together 
a web of symbols with Hermetic associations, he added that both brothers 
seem to have accepted the hermetic philosophy as it developed from classical 
antiquity through Cornelius Agrippa. Henry, however, subordinated his bor- 
rowed symbols “for the purposes of a song that soars above the initiates and 
gathers the volume of a universal note” (1130). 

Clough’s essay was well organized and clearly written, with pertinent cita- 
tions of recent research by the likes of the Great War poet and Oxford professor 
Edmund Blunden.!”° The essay seems to have settled the question for his day, 
but it prepared for much further research on the subject during the decades 
after World War 11. Clough inferred from Thomas's note of indebtedness to 
his wife and from Henry’s apparent uncertainty about the details of his broth- 
er's death that the twins drifted apart. Later critics found further reasons to 
distance Henry’s poetry from Thomas's prose. Helen White (1896-1967), who 
unlike Elizabeth Holmes had made a full-time career of university teaching, 
argued that Henry Vaughan was a Metaphysical poet all along and that the 


169 Wilson O. Clough, “Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy,’ Publication of the 
Modern Language Association 48.4 (Dec. 1933): 108-30, here 08. Also see Ralph 
M. Wardle, “Thomas Vaughan’s Influence on Henry Vaughan,’ PMLA 51, no. 4 (Dec. 
1936): 936-52. Wardle suggests that both Holmes and Clough overestimate Henry’s read- 
ing of Hermetic texts and thus underestimate the direct influence of Thomas’s reading 
and writing. 

170 Clough cites Blunden, On the Poems of Henry Vaughan and A.C. Judson, “The Source of 
Henry Vaughan’s Ideas Concerning God in Nature,” Studies in Philology 24 (1927): 592-606. 
Judson had argued that Thomas’s influence on Henry was second only to Herbert's. 
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difference between his sacred and secular poems was his embrace of mysti- 
cism, which was religious rather than intellectual at its basis.!7! E.L. Marilla, 
whose research concentrated on Henry Vaughan’s early secular poems, main- 
tained that the mysticism in the later sacred poems was already present in some 
of the early ones but became intensified with the turn to religious themes.!”2 
The brilliant Frank Kermode (1919-2010) carried the argument to its logical 
extreme by proposing that Henry’s conversion was poetic rather than religious, 
that it reflected his attainment of a “central literary point” rather than a spiri- 
tual vision, and that, from this central point, he was able to organize the “great 
image pattern” of Silex Scintillans. “Something happened,’ wrote Kermode, 
echoing White's earlier point about Vaughan’s conversion, “something to do 
with poetry and not with prayer; a trumpet sounded and the bones lived.”!” 
This became the dominant trend in Vaughan criticism in the first decades 
after World War 11. In a book-length study of 1959, Ross Garner (1914-2011) 
reviewed Thomas's ideas in the light of a recent French edition of the ancient 
Hermetic texts, which pointed to a stronger dualism of spirit and matter or 
good and evil than could be found in the edition used by Clough. He concluded 
that an orthodox Christian like Henry could not have been much influenced by 
aman who held such heretical views, even if the man was his twin brother.!4 
Building on this argument, R.A. Durr argued that the dualism of ancient 
Hermetism is overcome in the Incarnation, which Henry’s poetry celebrates.!”5 
These arguments, though convenient for the purpose of close study of Henry’s 
poetry, were by no means unanswerable. On the matter of Incarnation, which 
definitely showed a difference between the more skeptical of the ancient 
texts and Christianity, Molly Mahood (1919-2017) had found some years ear- 
lier that the brothers held very similar positions, which stemmed from their 
similar “world views.”!” After that, the Welsh historian Samuel Leslie Bethell 


171 Helen C. White, The Metaphysical Poets: A Study in Religious Experience (New York: 
Macmillan, 1936), 261-88. 

172 E.L. Marilla, “The Mysticism of Henry Vaughan: Some Observations,” Review of English 
Studies 18 (1967): 164-66. 

173 Frank Kermode, “The Private Imagery of Henry Vaughan,” Review of English Studies, new 
series 1 (1950): 206-25, here 209 and 225. 

174 Ross Garner, Henry Vaughan: Experience and Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959). Garner relied on the edition of A.-J. Festugiére, ed., La Révélation d’'Hermés 
Trismégiste, 4 vols. (Paris: Gabalda, 1950-1954), while Clough used Hermetica, trans. Scott. 

175 R.A. Durr, On the Mystical Poetry of Henry Vaughan (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1962), 25-26. 

176 Mahood Poetry and Humanism, 279-83. 
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had noted similarities in their overall theology.!”’ In a series of articles on 
individual poems, younger scholars continued the debate about the relative 
amount of influence that Thomas Vaughan had on his brother, nudging the 
balance one way or the other. However, the relative unimportance of Thomas 
in Henry’s life and thought remained the normative view for several decades, 
and perhaps does even today. The larger shift in thinking about the Vaughans 
began with Alan Rudrum (b. 1932). 

In 1961, Rudrum completed a dissertation on Henry Vaughan at the 
University of Nottingham. His title was the same as that of Elizabeth Holmes’s 
book nearly three decades earlier,!’8 as if to indicate that she had identified 
the crucial problem. Over the next decade, Rudrum produced a series of influ- 
ential articles on Henry’s poetry, touching on “Vaughan’s Hermeticism” and 
“the influence of alchemy.”!”° The articles seemed to culminate in Rudrum’s 
thoroughly annotated edition of Henry’s complete poems, in 1976.!®° However, 
Rudrum then produced an edition of Thomas’s complete works, in poetry and 
prose, issued eight years later.!8! Especially with the second volume, where the 
editor was faced with far more learned quotations and far less earlier schol- 
arship on which to build, he necessarily left some identifications and com- 
mentary for younger scholars to make.!8? However, the two editions, taken as 
a pair, point to the essential twinship of Henry and Thomas Vaughan. As their 
former teacher Thomas Powell reported, they were alike “in Souls as Bodies” 
(WHV, 536). In recent years, discussions of the Vaughan twins have emphasized 
their temperamental similarities. Whereas the English novelist Helen Aston 


177 Bethell, “The Theology of Henry and Thomas Vaughan,’137—43. 

178 Alan William Rudrum, “Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy,’ PhD diss. 
Nottingham, 1961. 

179 The phrases in quotation marks are taken from the titles of Rudrum, “An Aspect of 
Vaughan’s Hermeticism,’ 129-38 and “The Influence of Alchemy in the Poems of Henry 
Vaughan,” Philological Quarterly 49 (1970): 469-80. 

180 Alan Rudrum, ed., Henry Vaughan: The Complete Poems, Penguin English Poets 
(Harmondsworth, MX: Penguin Books, 1976); repr. with revisions in 1983. Notes for the 
1976 edition take up 262 of its 719 pages. 

181 The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. Rudrum and Drake-Brockman. The annotations here 
account for 157 pages of single-spaced type in a volume of 762 pages, most of them double 
spaced. 

182 Some of the most interesting longer contributions have been on Henry Vaughan as a 
biblical poet, including Philip West, Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans: Scripture Uses 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), esp. 29-30, and Donald R. Dickson, The Fountain 
of Living Waters: The Typology of the Fountain of Life in Herbert, Vaughan, and Traherne 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1987), 124-65. 
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treated their differences in a novel of 1940, the Welsh novelist Stevie Davies 
brought out their similarities in a nonfiction study of 1995.183 

With the establishment of The Vaughan Association in 1995 and its annual 
journal, Scintilla, in 1998, there has been a marked departure from earlier 
tendency to think of the twins as writers with little in common other than 
the accident of birth. What had been daring departures from that norm for 
Holmes and Rudrum has become the new normal in Vaughan scholarship, see- 
ing commonalty as much as difference in the brothers’ writings. Meanwhile, 
non-specialists who turn to the Vaughans in more general studies often point 
to new interests they seem to hold in common. In 1964, the Norwegian scholar 
Maren Sofie Røstvig discussed the theme of retirement from the affairs of the 
world to the life of literature and contemplation as treated in seventeenth- 
century poetry. With Henry, she found distinct parallels between the happy 
man (beatus vir) of Horace and Virgil, on the one hand, and the Hermetic man 
of the first little book of the Hermetica, on the other.!** Fifty years later, Michael 
Martin devoted a chapter to the Vaughans in a book about approaches to God 
in post-Reformation writing in England. Martin argued “that the Vaughan 
brothers’ approach to God can best be described as a kind of ‘Rosicrucian mys- 
ticism’ ... focused on the natural world and aris[ing] from a simultaneously 
scientific and religious contemplation of nature.” Martin chose to write about 


7u 


“Rosicrucian mysticism” where others wrote about the brothers’ “nature mysti- 


cism” because he viewed the Rosicrucian writings as “seeking to reimagine the 
older alchemical ideal and recast it as a way to challenge what might be called 
the ‘secularization of science’ taking part at that cultural crossroad.”!85 


183 Aston, The Swan of Usk. Stevie Davies, Henry Vaughan (Bridgend, Wales: Poetry Wales 
Press, 1995). See especially ch. 5, where Davies discusses the “Hermetic experimentalism” 
in the writings of both twins (131). 

184 Maren Sofie Restvig, The Happy Man: Studies in the Metamorphoses of a Classical Ideal, 
1600-1700 (Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1964), 279-291. Rostvig 
notes the paraphrase of the Hermetic “Pymander” by a Polish Jesuit poet whose Latin 
Henry translated. On the theme of retirement in Henry’s writing, see Willard, “His usual 
Retyrement,”’ 601-21. 

185 Michael Martin, “The Rosicrucian Mysticism of Henry and Thomas Vaughan,’in id. 
Literature and the Encounter with God in Post-Reformation England (2014; Abington, 
Oxon: Routledge, 2016), 109-51, here 109-10.; For Martin’s preference of “Rosicrucian’” to 
“hermetic” as a description of the Vaughan’s attitude toward religion and science, see his 


page 127. 
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Conclusion 
Invisible History 


... some of you may advise me to ... a Review of the Library of that dis- 
creet Gentleman of the Mancha, for in your Opinion those Knights 
and these Brothers are equally Invisible. 


FC, alv 


When Thomas Vaughan first invoked the Rosicrucians, in Anthroposophia 
Theomagica, and placed himself in the tradition of their apologists, in Lumen 
de Lumine, he knew what he was doing. He was reasserting the tradition of 
Renaissance hermetism as it developed through Reuchlin, Agrippa, Paracelsus, 
Khunrath, and others into a unified theory of magic, reaching from alchemy 
in the visible world of matter to astronomy or astrology in the less visible 
one of stars and spirit and onward toward Cabala in the angelical realm. The 
Rosicrucian documents of his own century fitted into a pattern begun with the 
biblical and Platonic traditions and provided a convenient myth of a group 
striving for enlightenment in society and science as well as in philosophy 
and religion. When Vaughan introduced the Rosicrucian manifestos in their 
English translation, he knew he was on a fool’s errand, and he did not “insist to 
disprove” his doubters, being satisfied with the “fit audience ..., though few” for 
which the greatest English poet of his time would settle.! 

Vaughan probably did not know that the principal author of the manifes- 
tos, the future Lutheran pastor Johann Valentin Andreae, was familiar with 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote and alluded to it in a satiric dialogue of 1617.2 However, 
he knew that it would take a true act of imagination to make the journey to 
the invisible mountain of the magicians as described by those associated with 
the Rosicrucian writings—the sort of imagination that surpassed human rea- 
son, as Paracelsus had written, and connected the individual student of nature 
with God’s creative imagination.’ As illuminated individuals, his ideal readers 


BH 


Milton, Paradise Lost, 7.31. 
Bouman and von Heertum, Divine Wisdom—Divine Nature, 43. 
Faivre, Accès a lésotérisme occidental, vol. 2, 178-79. 
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would be able to see the invisible House of the Holy Spirit, hidden in the clouds, 
and to imagine its brethren as clearly as Don Quixote imagined the legendary 
knights errant. If those knights and these brothers are not to be found in the 
visible world of nature, they may still be found in the invisible world of spirit, 
to which Paracelsus wrote that imagination had access. 

Vaughan tells his dedicated readers how to proceed, asking them always to 
keep the three worlds of Agrippa in mind and to follow the practice of Milton’s 
archangel Raphael in “likening spiritual to corporeal forms.’+ 


When I speak of a Naturall Triplicity, I speak not of Kitchen-stuffe, those 
Three Pot-Principles Water, Oyle and Earth, or as some Colliers call them 
Mercury Sulphur and salt. But I speak of Caelestiall hidden Natures known 
onely to absolute Magicians, whose eyes are in the Center, not in the 
Circumference: and in this sence every Element is Threefold. For exam- 
ple, there is a threefold Earth, first there is terra Elementaris [elementary 
earth], then there is terra Caelestis [heavenly earth], and lastly, terra spir- 
itualis [spiritual earth]. 


AT, 22 


He thinks as a Neoplatonist, seeing the elemental world as a reflection or ema- 
nation of ideas in the celestial and angelical worlds above it. He asks readers 
to look not at the outward object but at the inward content, not at the cir- 
cumference but at the center. He does so realizing that not everyone will want 
to think this way and indeed expecting that the Aristotelians he has scolded 
will think, with Henry More, that his “superstitious affection of Trinities & 
Triplicities” only show that he is “a very fantasticall and bold man” who has just 
insulted the “Kitchen Maids” (Obs., go). Vaughan writes for those who would 
like to think as his magicians do. He advises readers, “Learne then to under- 
stand that Magicall Axiom, Ex invisible factum est visible” (from the invisible is 
made the visible).° 

What most bothered Henry More was Vaughan’s easy acceptance of the 
anima mundi (Obs., 93-94). For Vaughan, the Platonic doctrine explained the 
nature of Nature, the creative feminine principle that the ancient Hebrews 
called Wisdom (Chokmah). It allowed for a living cosmos and put the created 
world in a vital relationship with the individual human being. For his oppo- 
nents (as for Fludd’s opponents, Kepler, Mersenne, and Gassendi), it let pagan 


4 Milton, Paradise Lost, 5.573. 
5 cT,11. This unidentified axiom combines the Vulgate’s facunt est of John 1:3-4 with the visi- 
bilia and invisibilia of Romans 1:20. 
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ideas into religion and religious dogma into science, thus inhibiting strict 
observation of the world. The opponents won, of course, and Vaughan’s pro- 
nouncements on the doctrine of the world soul were reduced to a footnote in 
Swift’s satire of the Aeolists. 

In recent years, however, Vaughan’s ideas have begun to receive interest, 
and specifically his ideas about the world soul. Carolyn Merchant, the histo- 
rian of science and eco-feminist, has praised Vaughan for defending, almost 
single-handedly, the nurturing aspect of nature against the cold-handed men 
of the New Science—men determined to extract the earth’s riches at any cost.® 
Merchant builds on the work of Frances Yates and Walter Pagel, and she shows 
the defense of nature as one direction that their work can point. The Neo- 
Jungian James Hillman has also drawn upon Yates and the animi mundi doc- 
trine as a key to open the human psyche.’ Thus, at the far reaches of contem- 
porary culture, in ecofeminism and New Age healing, there is a return to the 
very doctrines that Vaughan espoused, doctrines that may help to explain the 
occult memory mentioned earlier in connection with traditional esotericism. 
Ours may just be the “better age” to which he made over his reputation, or at 
least may be on the edge of it. Although we are not infected by Aristotle, we 
may nevertheless claim Vaughan’s age and its magic as part of our intellectual 
history. Much as Vaughan became a Rosicrucian by reading and recommend- 
ing their books, we may claim the Rosicrucian ideas about matter and spirit, 
which are not strict opposites but form a continuum. 

In an influential series of lectures on the development of science from 
Paracelsus to Newton, the British historian Charles Webster identified a “polar- 
ization of attitudes” that was already present in medieval treatments of magia 
naturalis or natural magic—a polarization that figured in the creation of sci- 
entific societies, both secret and public.® He proposed recognition of the “divi- 
sion between the exoteric and esoteric expressions” of magical ideas in order 
to overcome two developments in the historiography of early modern sci- 
ence: “exaggerating the internal coherence of hermeticism,” on the one hand, 
and “overdrawing the significance of such artificially propagated exotica as 
Rosicrucianism,” on the other. The “Rosicrucianism” here is presumably secret 


6 Merchant, The Death of Nature, 105-08. Also see Willard, “Goddess and Guide or Treasury 
and Machine?” 355-81, here 372-73. 

7 James Hillman, The Myth of Analysis: Three Essays in Archetypal Psychology, Studies in 
Jungian Psychology (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1972), 49-60, 197-199. 

8 Charles Webster, From Paracelsus to Newton: Magic and the Making of Modern Science, 
Eddington Memorial Lectures (Cambridge, London, and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1982), 60. 
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knowledge, the bête noire of rational scientists calling for the free exchange of 
information. For Webster added that both the exoteric and the esoteric sides in 
seventeenth-century science “contributed towards heightening expectations 
of science” as they “gave greater reality toward the ideal of cultural reality.” This 
parallelism amid the polarization may well account for the easy connection 
between Thomas Vaughan and his Royal Society patron, Sir Robert Moray. 
Vaughan’s writing had promoted interest in chemistry among the nobility of 
Restoration England, even as the excesses he shared with other esotericists 
placed limits on their public discussion of largely spiritual ideas. 


In The Adventures of Christian Rosy Cross, the Australian novelist David Foster 
rewrites the Fama as a twentieth-century ludibrium. Rosencreutz returns from 
the East with the vegetable stone of the alchemists, but this turns out to be 
a dwindling ball of opiated hashish. He develops a group of followers, quite 
accidentally, when his pharmaceutical notes begin to circulate. In the end, he 
wins his freedom by helping the Inquisition stamp out the sect of Rosicrucians, 
in which he has no interest at all. Foster’s dissolute picaro has taken the motto 
solve et coagula too literally.9 He is hardly in a position to save himself, let alone 
the Western world. He is clearly a product of the Hippie culture of the 1960s. But 
like Henry Ford’s mail-order mysticism, his form of enlightenment on demand 
seems closer in some ways to the spirit of the original Rosicrucian writings 
than do the teachings of many modern occultists who claim a Rosicrucian 
charter. As Foster’s Christian Rosy Cross awaits initiation in Arabia, the novel- 
ist interjects: “Now in this work you finish up where you start out. That’s why 
it’s important you start out in the right place” (96). Foster’s Rosy Cross survives 
because, like the picaresque rogue, he never pretends to be more than he is— 
in his case, a nobleman in greatly straightened circumstances. “It never occurs 
to Count Rosencreutz, in this life or the next, to ask himself what might be 
done to generalize such happiness,” that is, to reform the world. “This will fall 
to the Child of another Age” (161). 

We began by noting the “double obscurity” that Vaughan presents to that 
later age: though appealing to his own reading public, he lived the private life 
of the older magi and used an almost private language with key phrases taken 
from dead tongues. We attempted to break through this obscurity by placing 
him within an esoteric revolution in learning and publication that may con- 
veniently be termed a Rosicrucian revival. We then traced his readings in this 


g David Foster, The Adventures of Christian Rosy Cross (Ringwood, Victoria, Australia: Penguin, 
1986), 94. 
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tradition, examined his dicta on language, and followed the development of 
his major works. In the last chapter, we saw how he emerged in various odd 
lights—as a publicist or mountebank or immortal adept. In closing, we may 
well ask whether we have come any closer to an understanding of who he 
was and what he wrote. Have we captured the stylish popularizer who disap- 
pointed his friends by not saying all he claimed to know? Have we shown the 
priest-turned-doctor, the bookish student turned scurrilous polemicist? Or 
have we created a literary stylist like Sir Thomas Browne, who must be studied 
for the “vulgar errors” he does not fully expose? 

The scholar who has most influenced the fictions of Doctorow and Foster, 
as well as the more recent Aegypt cycle of John Crowley and the research of fel- 
low historians, was Frances Yates. Her books continue to provoke controversy 
for the same reason that they remain so inviting: she had a gift of narrative 
that gives even her most difficult investigations the pace of a detective novel. 
Some readers have protested that she was too quick to exonerate her heroes 
(Bruno, Dee, and the Rosicrucians) and too ready to accuse her villains (witch 
hunters of all types); that she saw too smooth a development from magic into 
science, too many instances of magi embracing new technologies (showing 
Dee and Fludd with their interest in machinery and measurement), and too 
few scientists trying to find more satisfactory explanations (often reluctantly, 
as with Kepler’s rejection of the circular orbit of planets). Historians who have 
followed up her investigations have sometimes found that her image of sci- 
ence is too narrowly positivistic, more in line with the early twentieth century 
than with the early seventeenth.!° Nevertheless, sociologists have praised her, 
along with more specialized colleagues of hers such as Walter Pagel, for expos- 
ing the fundamental flaw of modern science: the emphasis on matter and the 
withdrawal of mind." There is no doubt that Yates overcooked her evidence, 
especially with literary texts; she found Dee everywhere, from the Emperor's 
court in Prague to Prospero’s cave in The Tempest; nevertheless, the story line 
has value. Some notable historians have recognized her ability to offer original 


10 Robert S. Westman, “Magical Reform and Astronomical Reform: The Yates Thesis 
Reconsidered,’ Hermeticism and the Scientific Revolution: Papers Read at a Clark Library 
Seminar, March g, 1974 (Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 1977), 1-91. 
For a rethinking of the issue, see Wouter J. Hanegraaff, “Beyond the Yates Paradigm: The 
Study of Western Esotericism between Counterculture and New Complexity,” Aries 1, no. 1 
(2001): 5-37. 

11 Everett Mendelsohn, “The Social Production of Scientific Knowledge,” in The Social 
Construction of Scientific Knowledge, Sociology of the Sciences Yearbook, ed. Everett 
Mendelsohn, Peter Weingart, and Richard Whitley (Dordrecht and Boston: D. Reidel, 
1977), 3-26, esp. 3-5. 
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hypotheses on a wide variety of topics. She has been praised for combining 
“an almost visionary historical imagination with an empiricist concern for the 
documents.”!2 

The Rosicrucian Enlightenment (1972) is typical of Yates’s scholarship and its 
problems. This book is the fourth in a series that began with Giordano Bruno 
and the Hermetic Philosophy (1964) and continued with The Art of Memory 
(1966) and Theatre of the World (1969).'° It treated the latest developments of 
hermetic and magical thought, and it mounted a dramatically new hypothe- 
sis: that Rosicrucianism was nurtured amid the great, and unfortunately false, 
hopes surrounding the Winter King and Queen of Bohemia. The hypothe- 
sis grew out of an intuition, based on years of work with the cult of Queen 
Elizabeth I.* It led to consideration of the Royal Society and of members 
who, like its first secretary John Wilkins, had considerable sympathy with the 
deposed king and queen. In identifying Robert Boyle's Invisible College with 
the Rosicrucian “Invisibles,” Yates offered a necessary corrective to the tra- 
ditional story of scientific enlightenment, reminding readers that the word 
“enlightenment” had mystical overtones. The correction needed readjustment 
itself, if the term “Rosicrucian” was to retain any precision. It was important to 
recognize that Newton rejected magic at key points—perhaps more import- 
ant than to recognize that he accepted it at other points, as the magical world 
model was still quite common.! However, Yates helped modern readers, sym- 
pathetic or hostile. 

The Rosicrucians, meanwhile, remain something like the emperor's tailors in 
the Hans Christian Andersen story: charlatans, some of them, but not without 
a serious, tragic side. There is one version of the story in which the tailors hang 
themselves on invisible ropes, made from their finest gold thread. The Fama 
boasted that 100,000 people had almost seen the House of the Holy Spirit, 
where the brethren dwelt unseen, and this just after having promised that no 
letters addressed to them would go unanswered (Fam. 32). Those who wrote 
to add their own insights, as Fludd did in his apologies, received no answer 
in the ordinary sense, except from detractors who forever bound his name to 


12 Peter Burke, “Frances Yates: An Appreciation,” History Today 32, no. 2 (Feb. 1982): 53. 

13 Yates, The Art of Memory; Frances A. Yates, The Theatre of the World (London and 
New York: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969). 

14 This work culminated in Frances A. Yates, Astraea: The Imperial Theme in the Sixteenth 
Century (London and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975). 

15 Inan early review of The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, Yates's Warburg colleague D.P. Walker 
emphasized the book's “suggestive, seminal side”; see Walker, “The Elusive Rosicrucians,” 
History of Science, 9 (1973): 306-10. 
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the Invisibles. For Vaughan, who also addressed the “illuminated brethren,” it 
seems to have been enough to imagine the Holy House, as Maier envisioned 
it, capped by clouds on Mount Parnassus. For by the time that he “prefac’d” 
the manifestos, he was ready to admit that the Rosicrucians were “equally 
Invisible” with the knights of his beloved Don Quixote (Fc, atv). Perhaps the 
“real history” of the Rosicrucians was invisible as well, because it took place in 
the world of spirit, that labyrinth and wild of magic where our search began 
(AMA, 22). In such history, the physical event is almost beside the point. It was 
enough that the Rosy Cross, like the ancient Chimaera herself, had entered the 
European imagination. 

The word “Rosicrucian’” is finally too limited for Vaughan’s purposes, being 
restricted to his century, and we need a more comprehensive descriptor. He 
preferred “magical,” and hinted at the distinction between “white Magic” and 
black (az, A5r). However, the dominant term today is “hermetic,” and it serves 
our purpose well in that Hermes is traditionally the inventor of language. 

As a beginning writer on the losing side of the English Civil War, with no 
position left in the Church of England or the University of Oxford, Vaughan 
was in search of something more important to him than any esoteric group 
or even any personal achievement as a physician, a chemist, or a writer. He 
was in search of the center, on a quest discussed in Chapter 3. It was a quest 
that began with the “mysticall walke” mentioned at the start of Anthroposophia 
Theomagica, the temporary separation of the soul from the body in the alle- 
gory from Gerard Dorn that he quoted in Anima Magica Abscondita and for 
which he found a Rosicrucian analogy in Lumen de Lumine. It was a quest on 
which he could only invite the reader, but on which readers could only succeed 
who did not look for rational argument so much as for the inner meaning that 
would flash upon them as they pierced the outer shell of his language and got 
to the heart of the matter. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Annotations in Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum 


Thomas Vaughan annotated a copy of Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, an anthology 
of English alchemical poetry edited by Elias Ashmole and published in 1652. He must 
have seen the book as soon as it appeared—the London stationer George Thomason 
received a copy on February 4—for he mentioned two of the poets in a work that 
reached Thomason on April 29 (FC, 58-59). Ashmole later saw the annotations and cop- 
ied them on the first side of a folded quarto sheet.! The historian of science C.H. Josten, 
who cracked the cipher code that Ashmole used for personal comments throughout 
his diaries and notes, thought that Vaughan made the comments for the stationer 
Nathanial Brook, a close associate of Humphrey Blunden.? Both stationers gave their 
business address as that of a tavern in Cornhill, an area of east London named after one 
of the city’s three original hills. Blunden sold his books “at” or near the Castle, while 
Brook sold his “at” or near the Angel. London had no street addresses in those days, but 
Cornill was a well known street, onto which the Royal Exchange then fronted. 

The marginal comments are strictly on the poetry and do not extend to Ashmole’s 
long introductory essay or his notes at the end of the volume. Vaughan’s only com- 
ment on Ashmole occurs when he suspects the text has been corrupted in transmis- 
sion. Vaughan himself was preparing the preface for the English translation of the 
Rosicrucian manifestos and probably knew of Ashmole’s interest in the society. 

Ashmole’s transcription of the comments includes page and line references as well 
as notes in cipher, and is confusing to anyone who does not have the anthology at 
hand. Hutchinson thought the English barbs were intended for Ashmole, while Josten 
thought some were aimed at Vaughan.* Ashmole’s rejoinders are in cipher. One of 
them concerns William Backhouse of Swallowfield, whom he considered his alchem- 
ical “father.” In a poem called “The Magistery,” W. B[ackhouse]. concludes, “O happy 
Man that understands / This Medicine to achieve” (343). Vaughan writes, “This author 


1 Bodleian MS Rawl. D 864, fol. 2221; see Fig. 5. 

2 Josten, Elias Ashmole, vol. 2, 601. 

For the claim that Ashmole’s interest in Rosicrucianism dated back to 1648, see M.K. 
Corbett, “Ashmole and the Pursuit of Alchemy: The Illustrations to the Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum, 1652,’ The Antiquaries Journal 63, no. 2 (Sept. 1983): 326-36. 

4 Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 147; Josten, Elias Ashmole, vol. 2, 601. The chief point of doubt 
seems to arise with the comment of Charnock that the opus could take 4,216 days (Ashmole, 
Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, 424). After Vaughan’s “ha ha he” is the word “Sympleton.” 
That seems a word he might have applied to Charnock, but Josten thinks Ashmole added it 
in longhand, not in cipher. 
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was never so happy.’ Ashmole follows with a comment that Josten has deciphered: “If 
the observator were as happy, he would be more modest in his censures.’” (Josten, Elias 
Ashmole, 2:601). 

The one specific comment about Ashmole is over what Vaughan considered a mis- 
reading of the manuscript Ashmole used. In the fourth section of “The Compound 
of Alchymie” (1471), George Ripley writes “Of two Conjunctions Philosophers don|[’t] 
mentyon make.” The first of these is “Grose when the Body with Mercury is “reincin- 
dat,” i.e., rekindled, reheated.” Vaughan writes “reincrudate,” i.e., made crude again.5 
He adds, “Mr Hassolle does not understand what he has published.” Ashmole had used 
the name James Hassolle, an anagram of his own name, when he translated Arthur 
Dee's Fasciculus Chemicus in 1550. Ashmole accepted the correction and drew a line 
through “reindindat.’Vaughan may also comment on Ashmole when he notes that the 
English translation of Ripley’s Latin request to the reader ends in “Non-sense,” asking 
the reader to pray for “gentle Fire” in the afterlife rather than something like a light 
expiation (purgamen leve). 

Elsewhere, Vaughan’s barbs are directly at the English poets whose writings are 
brought together in Ashmole’s collection. Of Thomas Norton's “Ordinal of Alchemy” 
(1577), he writes, “This Norton knew nothing.” With the second author, George Ripley, 
he shows somewhat greater regard. When Ripley writes, “Our Stone ys callyd the lesse 
World one and three,” Vaughan notes Ripley’s postscript that man is also a little world 
or microcosm. Vaughan glosses Ripley’s allegory of the four cardinal directions, noting 
that west is Aqua, while north is Terra, east is Aer, and south Ignis. He glosses two other 
words: “Base” as “Laton,” a compound of gold and silver, and “Mercury” as “Azoth,” a 
word much favored by Paracelsians.® He becomes less patient when Ripley explains 
that the first conjunction has three oppositions: “the Agent and the Patyent,” “Male and 
Female,” “Matter and forme.” Ripley thinks that “Thys lesson wyll helpe thee wythout 
any dowte,” but Vaughan thinks not and writes: “All this is non=sence for these are one 
and the same TV.” But only when Ripley discusses the two putrefactions does he lose all 
patience and write: “Canonicus playes the Knave|:] he Confounds the first & 2¢ putre- 
facccio w®™ was his Course all along [i.e., his intention]. Tv.” He then notes references 
that he thinks are properly to the one or other. 

Vaughan is least patient with the Tudor alchemist Thomas Charnock, including his 
autobiographical “Breviary of Naturall Philosophy” (1557) and other texts. Charnock 
considered himself an astrologer, a “Student in the most worthy Science of Astronomy 
and Philosophy,” and he paid close attention to the time required in the production of 


5 Vaughan later used the word in CK, Asv. 
6 For “laton,” see Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 5, 461; for “azoth,” see Ruland, A Lexicon of Alchemy, 
66-67. Vaughan writes about “the glassie Azoth” in Euphrates, 34. 
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the philosophers’ stone. When Charnock says the first work of alchemy is a voyage, 
“Where we must abyde three moneths at the least,” Vaughan protests: “Away Animal 
thou liest.” Although Charnock was devoted to alchemy most of all, Vaughan is con- 
vinced he is “Therefore no Chymist, for what is the Astronomy to it”? When Charnock 
attaches numbers to the repetitions necessary in the alchemical work and the num- 
ber of days required, Vaughan is consistently contemptuous, writing: “ha ha he,” “fye,” 
“fogh, “pish,” “You lye,’ and possibly “Sympleton.” (The last word may be Ashmole’s 
response.) 
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Preface to Humane Industry 


I have suggested that Vaughan may have written the preface to Thomas Powell's 
Humane Industry: Or, A History Of most Manual Arts, Deciding the Original, Progress, 
and Improvement of them. Furnished with variety of Instances and Examples, shewing 
forth the excellency of Humane Wit. The book was issued in 1661 by Henry Herringman, 
a prominent stationer with a business near the Royal Exchange. The address “To the 
Readers” twice refers to “the Author” in the third person, and it has a very witty style 
compared to Powell's. 

The introducer is a cultural middleman or, in his own metaphor, a taster of food for 
a nobleman who fears poisoning. He has shown the manuscript to discerning read- 
ers before sending it to press, and he prides himself on having performed a valuable 
service “in the Publication of this Treatise.” He uses the word “publication,” much as 
Vaughan uses “publisher,” as the person who brings a work forward rather than the 
printer or stationer. If this is Vaughan’s preface, as I think, it shows that he remained 
closer to his friends in Wales than some scholars think. And indeed, Powell does not 
hesitate to take note of esoteric themes or authors: he includes pages on the statue 
magic Aesclepius,! and he goes on to cite John Dee’s preface to Euclid (31-33). Not with- 
out reason the book was cited in William Cooper’s Catalogue of Chymicall Books.” Since 
the rest of Vaughan’s published prose has been reprinted in the twentieth century, the 
unsigned preface deserves to be quoted in full. 


To the READERS 

Gentlemen, 

THough this Curious Piece you are here presented with, needs neither Preface 
nor Apologie for its publication, yet I perceive you are now grown to that deli- 
cacy or rather state in your Diet, you will not eat without a Taster. Give me leave 
therefore to acquaint you, That those to whose censure I permitted this Book, 
before I sent it to the Press, (and in whose Judgement I have some reason to 
confide) have assured me it hath in it those two Graces of Attraction, Novelty 
and Excellency in its kind; That the Title (which is a fault you may the more easily 
pardon, because not often committed) does modestly vail many perfections in 
the Work it self, in which you have several curious remarkes on Musique, Limning 


1 Hermes Trismegistus, Hermetica, ed. Scott, vol. 1, 339-45: Asclepius 23b-25. 
2 Linden, William Cooper’s A Catalogue of Chymicall Books, 86; item 307. 
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[painting], and other Noble Arts, as well as those that are properly termed 
Manual; and those too so handsomly treated of, with that excellency of Wit, that 
fair abundance and variety of judicious reading, that roundness, strength, and 
dignity of Stile, that you will imagine your selves even amongst the Mechanique 
Arts, to be conversant in the Liberal. The meanest of things are ennobled here by 
the Expression; and all our Author touches he turns to Gold: So that for what con- 
cerns my self, I may confidently affirm, I have in the publication of this Treatise, 
perform’d an acceptable service to all ingenuous [ingenious] persons: And for 
the Author, I may adventure to say, He hath by this Work particularly honoured 
that Art of which he gives you so handsome an account; I mean, The Invention 
of PRINTING. 
A2r-v 
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Excerpts from The Ladies Champion 


In 1660, Vaughan wrote a response to John Heydon, based not on the latter’s plunder- 
ing (documented in Chapter 4) but on his alleged misogyny. Heydon had compiled 
a book of advice to his step-daughter (the daughter of the herbalist and physician 
Nicholas Culpeper, whose widow he had married). The book attacked a recent book 
of advice to a son, and led to a pamphlet debate with a friend of that author. Vaughan 
continued the attack in a book denouncing Heydon’s advice to the daughter: 


The | Ladies Champion | Confounding the Author of | The Wandring whore, | By 
Eugenius Theodidactus, | Powder-Monkey,! Roguy-Crucian, Pimp- |master-general, 
Universal Mountebank, | Mathematician [i.e., astrologer], Lawyer, Fortune- | teller, 
Secretary to Naturals [simpletons, fools], and | Scribler of that infamous Piece | of 
Non-sense, | Advice to a Daughter, | against | Advice to a Son. |Approved of by Megg. 
Spenser|, | Damrose Page|, | Priss. Fetheringham|, | Su. Leming], | Betty Lawrence, | 
Mother Cunny[,] [London: n.p.] Printed in the year 1660. 


Bibliographers have read the long title as far as the first line, concluding that the pam- 
phlet is the work of Eugenius Theodidactus (“well-born man taught by God,” the pseud- 
onym used by Heydon in other books). Beyond the pseudonym, the title denounces 
Heydon as a scribbler and pretender. The women named as having “approved” the 
book were well-known prostitutes and madams; hence the pretense that the pamphlet 
responds to the scurrilous Wandring Whore pamphlets, now attributed to the little- 
known John Garfield. The names also suggest that Heydon is well familiar with the 
bawds and their clients. 
Here are some excerpts. 


page 12. “Tle have thee know, I understand Hebrew, Arabick and Syriack as much as 
the Grand Sultan does Welch and English.” This supports Wood’s statement that 
Vaughan was “an understander of some of the Oriental languages” (Athenae 
Oxonienses, 253). 

page 12. “I'd have thee to know I am a learned Asinus, ex quovis ligno non sit mercu- 
rius; the Devil’s in thee for understanding, if thou knowst that too: for I believe 


1 The OED cites this usage as the earliest printed example of “powder monkey,’ originally a 
term for a boy who carried gun powder on a warship and thus an obsolete name for “a minor 
attendant or functionary.” 
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thou were never at the University of Padua, where I acted the part of Ignoramus 
instead of Commencing ....” This supports the report that Vaughan visited 
the University of Padua in 1659, the year before he released this pamphlet 
(Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, 190-91, note 7). The Latin words quoted here are 
from a saying of Pythagoras quoted by Apuleius: “A Mercury [god] is not made 
out of any block of wood.” 

page 14, “And last of all Whelp and Bacon, Whether Heydon the Universal Mountebank, 
did study Arts and Sciences in Jacobs-well-Colledge in White chappel during 
his cornuting?” Jacob’s Well in Whitechapel may have been a prison to which 
Heydon was confined. 


This query, the last of a long list, is taken from book mentioned earlier in Vaughan’s 
pamphlet: Mercurius Philalethes, Select City Quaeries: Discovering several Cheats, 
Abuses and Subtilties of the City Bawds, Whores, and Trapanners. 3 parts, continuously 
paginated, London: n.p 1660, part 1, 5. ‘Cornuting’ signifies cuckolding, i.e., giving 
horns; see OED, “cornuting, v.” 
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The Term “Spiritual Alchemy” 


In the introduction to this book, I suggested that the term “spiritual alchemy,” used 
widely for the last 120 years, has been employed in so many ways that it lacks a precise 
meaning. I here gather a variety of English examples. 

One of the earliest instances of the term occurs in a book of meditations by the non- 
conforming minister William Spurstowe, whose initials account for the last three let- 
ters of the group name in John Milton's anti-episcopal Apology for Smectymnus (1642). 
Spurstowe wrote a series of meditations on various topics. Some were on esoteric topics, 
including one “On the Philosophers Stone,” as well as some quite everyday matters as 
“On a Crumb Going the Wrong Way.” They were published posthumously in the year of 
his death, 1666, under the title The Spiritual Chymist. The title may have assigned by the 
stationer William Chetwind or the author of “The Preface to the Reader,” who clearly 
knew Spurstowe’s plan for the book. This introducer wrote there about divines who, 
like Spurstowe, “have the skill to spiritualize all objects, and providences, turning every 
thing by a Divine Chymistry, in succum, & sangiunem, into spirit and nourishment.”! 
This sounds rather like Henry Vaughan, and Spurstowe is said to have been “full of heav- 
enly Ejaculations,” spontaneous prayers “thrown off” in the root sense of “ejaculated” 
(A8v). The meditation on the philosophers’ stone makes it clear that the true chemistry 
is not in turning one metal to another, but rather in turning “all temporal losses into 
spiritual advantages; all crosses into blessings; all afflictions into comforts” (29). 

The next instance appears in Meric Casaubon’s preface to his edition of John Dee’s 
diaries, first published in 1659. In the preface, Casaubon mentions “Spiritual Chymists,” 
by which he understands those concerned with “the transmutation of Metals, what 
may be done by Art,” meaning the art of alchemy. He acknowledges “that some strange 
things (in that kind) may be done, if a man will go to the cost of it, and trouble so much 
uncertainty of the event. But that which we call ordinarily, and most understand by it, 
The Phylosophers Stone, is certainly a meer cheat,” he continues, “the first author and 
inventor whereof was no other then the Divel.” It follows that the spirits that brought 
the powder of projection to alchemists like Dee, “who expected great matters of it,” 
were evil spirits. Casaubon called these evil cheats “Spiritual Chymists.”? Casaubon 
was the son of the learned polymath Isaac Casaubon, offered protection in England by 


1 William Spurstowe, The Spiritual Chymist: or, Six Decads Of Divine Meditations On several 
Subjects (London: William Chetwind, 1666), A3v. 

2 Meric Casaubon, A True and Faithful Relation of What passed for some Yeers Between Dr. John 
Dee ... and Some Spirits (London: T. Garthwait, 1659), E5v. 
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James I; no doubt he knew the extrabiblical story, recorded in the first book of Enoch, 
of the fallen angels who taught men various occult arts, including the forging of metals 
into weapons and the chemistry of perfumery. 

These are very different treatments of “spiritual chymistry,” and another early 
example is sometimes noted in Jacob Boehme’s “Letter to Paul Keym, Being An answer 
to him concerning our last times.” An English translation was published in 1649.3 
Here Boehme wrote that “the Phylosophers Stone is a very dark, disesteemed Stone, 
of a Gray colour, but therein lyeth the highest Tincture.’ In another letter to Keym, 
Boehme says that this stone is encountered, not by experimentation with metals, but 
“Through Imagination, and an earnest serious desire” (69). Boehme never called his 
thinking about alchemy “spiritual”; however, he was clearly influenced by the teach- 
ings of Paracelsus, who maintained that the secret function of alchemy was to change 
ordinary things such as metals into their spiritual counterparts. This, wrote Paracelsus, 
was akin to the “second and spiritual birth in holy Baptism.”4 

Vaughan undoubtedly had some knowledge of Boehme’s work in translation 
through his friendship with Humphrey Blunden and perhaps with other writers and 
translators whose work Blunden registered and sold. Vaughan voiced his opinion that 
Boehme “never knew the Stone in this naturall world,” only “in the spiritual world” (AL, 
21). Clearly, Boehme’s sort of alchemy was not the same as his own. Neither was the 
purely metaphorical treatment in Spurstowe’s Spiritual Chymist, which approaches 
that of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, discussed in Chapter 4. Still less was Vaughan’s under- 
standing of alchemy as taught to him by God remotely like Casaubon’s account of 
Dee, despite the old tradition of alchemists who made the devil reveal his secrets.5 
Moreover, Casaubon regards Dee's diaries as a supplement to his recent treatise on 
enthusiasm, which gave historical context for the “Philosophicall” and “Rhetorical 
Enthusiasme” that Henry More had detected in Vaughan’s early writing.® 

The English term “spiritual alchemy,’ as commonly used today, was probably intro- 
duced in 1888 by Arthur Edward Waite, who did so while speculating on the influence 


3 Boehme, The Epistles of Jacob Behmen, 65, 69. A likely source was the Aurora Philosophorum or 
Monarchia of Paracelsus: Paracelsus his Aurora, & Treasure of the Philosophers, trans. J[ohn?] 
H[all?] (London: Giles Calvert, 1659). The translator J.H. recommends one of Boehme'’s letters 
to explicate the teaching of Paracelsus about the Philosophers’s Stone (3). Also see Boehme, 
The Epistles of Jacob Behmen; epistle 23. 

4 See Paracelsus his Aurora, & Treasure of the Philosophers, trans. H[all?], 53 and 182. 

5 See the story of the Illardus and the devil in Marsilio Ficino (attrib.), “Liber de Arte Chemica,” 
in Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, vol. 2, 172-83, here 183. Vaughan mentions the story in AL, 
7. Austrian folklore includes stories of Paracelsus learning secrets from a devil he freed from 
captivity. 

6 Meric Casaubon, A Treatise concerning Enthusiasme, 2nd ed. (London: Thomas Johnson, 
1656), chs. 2-3. 
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that Dee may have had on Heinrich Khunrath.” Waite always attributed the concept 
behind the term to the influential, though at the time very rare, work of Mary Anne 
Atwood.8 I have not found the precise term in Atwood’s classic book, but she out- 
lines the concept of spiritual alchemy in the “Conclusion.”® Referring to the alche- 
mists whose works have been quoted and discussed in her book’s two major sections, 
Atwood writes: 


And the principle of Transmutation, they have shown to be relating not to Species 
but to their Universal Subject, whose concentrated virtue the Stone likewise is. 

And Man was the proper laboratory of the whole Art; not only the most per- 
fect chemical apparatus, devised by Nature for the distillation of her Spirit, but 
having besides the whole fermentative virtue, motive, and principle of vital 
melioration and every requisite complete within himself, for the rectification 
and furtherance of her prescribed Law .... 


541-42 


Atwood also suggests that the answers to the “Hermetic Mystery” are all available to 
those who possess “the Key” (560). 

Writing a few years after Atwood, Ethan Allen Hitchcock made repeated references 
to “the key” to alchemical secrets, a key that is “the root of all philosophy which aims 
at the elevation of man.”!° Waite also quoted Hitchcock as a modern source of spiritual 
alchemy in the English-speaking world, and he cited Eliphas Lévi (the pseudonym of 
Alphonse Louis Constant) as a French counterpart." Lévi wrote about the great work 
of alchemy that “there are two hermetic operations: the first spiritual and the other 
material, which depend on each other.” Waite used the term “spiritual alchemy” in 
many of his books, ranging from mysticism, to Kabbalah, freemasonry, and the holy 
Grail. He used the term and its variants throughout his 1919 edition of The Works of 
Thomas Vaughan." Kenneth Rexroth became familiar with the term when he wrote the 
preface to the 1968 reprint of this edition, and he later called his reprinted introduction 


7 Waite, Lives of the Alchymistical Philosophers, 33. 

8 Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, 1-23; Waite discusses the influence of Boehme 
before introducing Atwood as the first “modern” writer to treat the subject and Thomas 
Vaughan’s work as an example. 

9 Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 541-60. 

10 Hitchcock, Remarks about Alchemy and the Alchemists, 93, 150, 248, 277-78. 

11 Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, 33-35, 38-39. 

12 Eliphas Lévi, Dogma et ritual de la haut magie, 2 vols. (1854-1856; Paris: Germer Bailliére, 
1861), 1:126: “Il y donc deux operations hérmetiques: lune spirituelle et l’autre matérielle, 
et que dépendent l'une de Pautre.” 

13 Waite, v, xxxiii, xlviii; also see 26, note 1, and 210, note 1. 
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“The Spiritual Alchemy of Thomas Vaughan.” The Oxford English Dictionary has used 

Rexroth’s title as its sole example of “spiritual alchemy.” 

The term continues to be used, and in some fine recent studies,'® as well as books 
on happiness, healing, Jungian psychology, psychedelics, astral travel, “money, sex, 
power,” and much more.” The problem with the term is already present in Waite’s 
work: it seems to be the antithesis of “practical alchemy,” while even that term has at 
least two meanings: 

1. (chemistry) The study of ancient alchemy using the knowledge and techniques 
of modern chemistry in order to advance the understanding of the history of 
chemistry. 

2. The use of ritual to achieve self-improvement.'® 

From his first treatise, Vaughan made it clear that his alchemy was conterminous with 

magic and Cabala, working together in all three worlds: the elemental, the celestial, 

and the heavenly. The connection here is largely theoretical, and I have proposed using 
the term “theoretical alchemy” for the operations discussed in Vaughan’s major dis- 
courses. This preserves the distinction between theoria and praxis that Vaughan appre- 
ciated in the Testamentum of the beloved predecessor he called Raymond Lully. Given 

Vaughan’s extensive laboratory notes in “Aqua Vita: Non Vitis” and his remorse over 

wasting several years in the “faeculent School” of metals (£, A3v), it seems unhelpful to 

continue applying the terms “spiritual alchemy” to him as long as it carries the burden 
that Waite gave it. 

Early in his career, William Newman wrote a prize-winning article in which he 
argued that Vaughan’s books neither develop a spiritual alchemy such as Waite 
described nor are inherently confusing. He maintained that, in Vaughan’s books, “an 
inherent substructure of theory begins to emerge, which belies the apparently irratio- 
nal character of his work”! We have seen that Vaughan’s theory includes the corre- 
spondence between planets and metals and, beyond that between them and heavenly 
powers—the interdependence of the three words that Vaughan asserted early and late 
in his little books. We have also seen that he shared this belief with the wandering 
alchemist Johann de Monte-Snyder, whose book on the metamorphosis of planets was 
a favorite of Isaac Newton, as Newman has recently shown.?° 

One should be cautious when coming across the term “spiritual alchemy.” It can 
mean many things, but is often used to exclude several of them. 


14 Rexroth, With Eye and Ear, 1-10. 

15‘ OED, “magical,” adjective, 1a. 

16 See esp. M.A. Zuber, Spiritual Alchemy: From Jacob Boehme to Mary Anne Atwood, 1600- 
1850, Oxford Studies in Western Esotericism (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2021), 1-13. 

17 Titles taken from a search of Amazon.com, October 10, 2019. 

18 Wiktionary, “practical alchemy,” https://en.wiktionary.org/wiki/practical_alchemy. 

19 William Newman, “Thomas Vaughan as an Interpreter of Agrippa Von Nettesheim,” 125- 
40, here 127. 


20 Newman, Newton the Alchemist, 15—16 et passim. 
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French, John 37, 40, 105n, 235 
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Frye, Northrop 144, 161n 
Fulcanelli (Julien Champagne) 77 


Gabella, Phillip a/Raphael Eglin 113-14 


Galen/Galenists 49-51, 53, 86, 88, 98, 219, 
235, 263 
Gaule, John 233-34 


Geheime Figuren der Rosenkreuzer 87, 168 

Gnostic/Gnosticism 89, 107, 110, 199, 245, 
250, 263 

God/Jehovah 4-5, 17, 22, 35, 38, 53, 55) 57 
61-64, 78, 83n, 86, 88, 90, 97, 103, 105- 
13, 117-18, 120-21, 128, 131, 139, 141-42, 
147-48, 151, 153, 157-58, 163-64, 167, 171, 
175-79, 181-86, 188, 195, 199—200, 202, 
205-07, 212-14, 220, 229, 232, 274-76, 
283; see also Trinity 

Godwin, Joscelyn 52n, 184n, 254n 

Golden Dawn, Order of the 
258-61, 265 

Gregory of Nyssa 10 

Gresham College 75-76 

Grosart, Alexander B. 175, 204, 264, 266 

Grub Street 249, 252 


10, 215, 217, 


Hall,John 41 

Hanegraaff, Wouter 

Hardy, Thomas 179 

Hartlib, Samuel 38-43, 68-71, 74, 75n, 115, 
192N, 198, 218, 238n, 239 

Harvey, Gabriel 192 

Harvey, William 58 

Hegel, G.W.F. 121, 137, 256 

Heliopolis 193, 241 

Helmont, Jan Baptistavan 43n, 76n, 89, 123 

Henshaw, Thomas 39-43, 46, 52, 63, 74, 76- 
78, 80, 181-82, 191 

Herbert, George 146, 206, 214 

Herbert, Matthew 15-17, 19n, 28 

Hermes Trismegistus 7n, 7, 36, 84-85, 
104, 106-08, 110, 125, 143, 167, 178, 184, 
222, 286 

Hermetica/Corpus Hermeticum 50n, 105-07, 
193N, 222n, 274, 286 

Hermetical Banquet, The 235 

Heydon, John 71-73, 239-43, 269, 288- 
29, 288-89 

Hill, Christopher 8-9, 151n 

Hillman, James 277 


36, 720, 279 
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Hitchcock, Ethan Allen 
266, 291-92 

Holmes, Elizabeth 270-71, 273 

Homer 84, 99-100, 120, 197, 248-49 

Holy Spirit go, 93, 95n, 107, 169-70, 177, 
170, 197-98, 250, 276, 280-81; see also 
Trinity 

Hooke, Robert 77 

Hooker, Richard 134 

Hotham, Charles 34, 37, 74 

Hotham, Durant 34, 37 

Huxley, Thomas 258 


155, 256-57, 


Iamblichus 

Inns of Court 19, 32, 57 

Interregnum 10, 30, 42, 470, 52, 56, 80, 125, 
147, 178, 181 

89, 250 


108, 109n, 184 


Irenaeus 


Jābir ibn Hayyān/Geber 

James 1 (King of England) 

Jennings, Hargrave 257-60 

Jesuit(s) 78, 85, 1791, 174n 

Jesus College, Oxford 19-30, 80, 125, 178, 
181, 227 

Jones, Jenkin 

Jonson, Ben 


63, 127, 133 
45, 64n, 291 


28, 31-32 
124, 131, 142, 242 
Josten, C.H. 39n, 202n, 283-84 
Jung, C.G. 125, 129, 138, 167, 267, 293 
Jungius, Joachim 49 


Kahn, Didier 

Kalid 127 

Keckermann, Bartholomäeus 22 

Kem, Samuel 79-80 

Kelly, Robert 268 

Kempis, Thomasà 252 

Kepler, Johannes 217, 276, 279 

Kermode, Frank 272 

Khunrath, Heinrich 83-84, 121, 274 

Kircher, Athanasius 39, 78-79, 89, 
108, 180 


264n 


Llansanffraed/St. Bridget’s 27 
Lavoissier, Antoine 199 
Law, William 252 

Leake, William 37, 192 
Levellers 38, 46 
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Lévi, Eliphas (Alphonse Louis 
Constant) 259, 261, 292 

Lewis, H. Spencer 231, 269 

Libavius, Andreas 3n, 89, 14-15, 160n 

Lilly, William 35, 37, 54, 241 

Lindsay, David 45, 75n 

Llansantffraed 27-28, 31, 75, 147, 266 

Lloyd, Lodowick 35, 37, 48 

Lloyd, Marmaduke 

Lucas, Paul 251-52 

Llull, Ramon 5 

Lull, Ramon, pseudo-/Lullius 
172, 184, 198, 200—01, 293 

Lyte F.E. 264 


26-27 


5, 67, 128-29, 


Machen, Arthur 265 

Macrobius 100 

Magirus, Johannes 22, 179-80 

Maier, Michael 39n, 103, 136-37, 142, 144-45, 
169, 211, 269, 281 

Mansell, Francis 30n 

Martin, Michael 274 

Medici, Cosimo de 105 

Medici, Lorenzo de uo 

Menasseh ben Israel 117 

Merchant, Carolyn 225n, 277 

Mercury (god) 73n, 131, 151, 241n, 289 

Meré, Gabriel 263 

Meung, Jean de gin 

Milton, John 48, 73, 151, 263, 2750 

Miriam 144; see also Moses and Zosimos 

Molther, Georg 139-40 

Monte-Snyder, Johann 68n, 239 

Moray, Robert 3, 45-46, 74-81, 134, 237, 
269, 278 

More, Henry 16, 18, 36-37, 43, 72, 88, 91, 97, 
100, 108, 115, 119, 137, 146, 148-49, 161, 
163, 174-75, 181-82, 191-93, 195, 215-34, 
244-45, 247, 250, 276 

Morienus 67,127 

Moses 16, 84, 88, 92-93, 95, 97-98, 104, 106, 
110, 117-18, 121, 143-44, 178, 183-84, 
214, 225 

Moseley, Humphrey 

Muir, Pattison 


23n, 47-48, 51, 68, 87n 
269-70 


Nashe, Thomas 56,192 
Neoplatonism/Neoplatonist 
108n, 121, 143, 179, 249 


1, 85, 87, 95, 
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Newman, William R. 6ın, 68—69, 78n, 1311, 
133, 236, 238n, 266, 293 

Newton, Isaac 7, 69n, 77—78, 86, 252, 277, 
280, 293 

Nicene Creed 188 

Nolle, Heinrich 48-52, 55-56, 129, 
145, 202-03 


Oldenburg, Henry 76-80 
Origen 0 
Ormsby-Lennon, Hugh = 251n 
Orpheus 85, 107, 10, 160 
Oughtred, William 41-42, 80 


Pagel, Walter 
277, 279 

Pansophia 49, 50, 145, 203 

Papus (Gérard Encausse) 257 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus 2, 3n, 22n, 35, 41, 
49-53, 59, 63, 65, 74, 83, 85, 100, 108, 
113N, 116, 121—22, 129, 131, 133, 135, 138, 
145, 148, 152, 155, 168, 170, 178, 185-86, 
200, 203, 207, 216, 220, 233, 254, 258, 
275-77) 291 

Parker, Samuel 242-43 

Pater, Walter 85, 143 

Patrizi, Francesco 106 

Paul, St. 22, 88, 91-92, 94, 109, 147, 153, 158, 
171, 175, 207, 215 

Paulinus 48 

Peacock, Thomas Love 210 

Pecquet, Jean 57n, 58 

Pernety, Antoine-Joseph 239 

Petrus Hispanus 110 

Philalethes, Eugenius 16n, 37, 38, 44, 48, 
60, 81, 142, 149, 188, 192, 196, 202; see 
also Thomas Vaughan; Robert Samber, 
and Aetna 

Philalethes, Eirenaeus (Philoponus) 44, 48, 
236-38, 253, 255, 258, 2671; see also 
George Starkey 

Philips, Katherine 25 

Philostratus, Lucius Flavius 196-97 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni u, 85, 103, 
10-11, 112N, 116-22, 129, 143, 153, 157, 177 

Pimander/Poimandres; see also 
Hermetica 105-07, 274n 

Pinnel, Henry 37 
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112n, 259n, 
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Plato/Paltonism 18, 23, 36, 84-87, 95-102, 
116, 124, 137, 144—45, 160, 167, 184, 212, 
216-19, 224-28, 242, 255-56, 27 

Plautus 216 

Pliny the Elder 

Plotinus 99, 12 

Pordage, John 34 

Pontanus, Joannes 67 


95, 104 


Porphyry 109 
Pope, Alexander 135 
Pope, the 46, 86, 109n 


Portis, Charles 135 

Postel, Guillaume 118 

Powell, Thomas 15n, 19, 27, 31, 47-48, 
199, 286-87 

Power, Henry 22, 134 

pre-Socratics 98 

Price, Herbert 26-27 

Principe, Lawrence 155-56 

Proclus 101, 108-09 

Proteus 111, 160 

Pythagoras 73n, 83n, 95, 110, 184, 289 


Quakers 34, 38, 46, 74, 233 

Quarles, Francis 206 

Quixote dela Mancha, Don 142, 244, 274; 
see also Miguel de Cervantes 


Randall, Pascal Beverly 257 

Ranters 38, 46, 56 

Raziel/Raphael 118, 182 

Recanti, Manahem 118 

Red Sea 199 

Reuchlin, Johann u, 85, 117-18, 120-22, 275 

Rexroth, Kenneth 267-68, 292 

Reynolds, Edward 62 

Reynolds, Henry 107 

Robert of Chester 127 

Roman de la Rose 129 

Rosencreutz, Christian 
132, 135-39, 142-43, 151-52, 166, 181, 278; 
The Chemical Wedding of Christian 
Rosencreutz 9, 115n, 152 

Rosicrucian(s) passim: 9, 15n, 152; 
Confessio Fraternitatis 3, 38, 44, 90n, 
113, 150-52, 231; Fama Fraternitatis 3, 
38, 44, 109n, 113, 116, 139N, 140, 150-53, 
166-67, 174, 196-98, 243-44, 278, 
280; revival in Britain 1-3, 30, 34-35, 
38, 44-46, 69, 77, 79n; influence in 
medicine 49-50, 52, 203; influences in 


1, 113-14, 115N, 122, 
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Thomas Vaughan’s writings 135-43, 145; 
and magical writing 4-5, 150-55; and 
Scripture 89-90, 160-61; and John Dee 
114-15, 121; in satire 2, 244n; in criticism 
of Henry Vaughan 216 et seq. 

Royal College of Physicians 2, 53-54, 56 

Royal Society of London 3, 7, 13, 45-46, 
48, 75-79, 134, 157, 226, 241, 249, 252, 
278, 280 

Rudrum, Alan 17, 273-74 

Ruland, Martin 65n, 102, 116, 129, 185 


Samber, Robert 252-53 

Scaliger, Joseph 221 

Scotland 3n, 45, 74-75, 77-78, 80 

Schweighart, Theophilus 49 

Scotus, Duns 97 

Sendivogius, Michael 5ọ, 52, 67, 129-33, 142, 
170, 201, 203, 235, 236n 

Servius 100 

Seth 84, 183, 247 

Severinus, Petrus 50 

Shakespeare, William 256; Measure for 
Measure 210; Othello 247n; Richard 111 
14; The Tempest 279 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 145, 179, 254 

Sheppard, Samuel 44n, 234 

Silberer, Herbert 257 

Silures (tribe) 32 

Sloane, Hans 62 

Societas Rosicrucia in Anglia 139n, 258 

Society of Apothecaries of London 56 

Society of Chymical Physicians 60 

Socrates 95, 98 

South, Thomas 1102n, 255 

Sparrow, John 34, 16 

Speake, Jennifer 14n, 76n 

Spenser, Edmund 

Spurstowe, William 290-91 

Starkey, George 41n, 42—44, 60-61, 194, 226, 
248, 254, 259, 266 

Steiner, Rudolf 135 

Stoics 98, 197 

Swedenborg, Emanuel 256 

Swift, Jonathan 1, 226, 247-51, 277 

Sydney, Philip 146 

Synesius 125 


146, 205, 217 


Taxil, Leo (Gabriel Jogand-Pagés) 262- 
63, 266 


Temple, William 248 
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Tertullian uo 

Thales of Miletus 98, 199 

Thalia 66, 131, 168, 170, 189, 191 

Theatrum Chemicum 68n, 125 

Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum 47, 129- 
30, 1511, 236n, 283-85 

Theosophical Society 262 

Thomason, George 33, 68, 71n, 202n, 
231n, 283 

Traherne, Thomas 214, 273n 

Tretower (estate) 14, 16-17, 27 

Trithemius, Johannes 113, 133, 139, 152, 181 

Tübingen 2, 135, 243n 

Turba Philosophorum 67, 126-28, 143, 158 

Usk (river) 14, 17, 30 

Valentine, Basil 129 

Vaughan, Catherine (née Wise; Henry 
Vaughan’s first wife) 26, 32n 

Vaughan, Denise (mother) 14 

Vaughan, Diana 262-63, 266; see also 
Leo Taxil 

Vaughan, Henry (twin brother) 8, un, 15-20, 
23, 25-32, 46-54, 57-58, 68, 80-81, 93, 
105, 270-74; writings and translations: 
“Daphnis” 16, 81; Chymists Key 49- 
50, 129; Flores Solitudinis 
Hermetical Physic 1, 48-51, 53; 
Mount of Olives 29n, 193; Olor 
Iscanus 46-47, 68, 174; Primitive 
Holiness 48; Silex Scintillans 48, 
51, 175, 192, 204; “The Night” 109, 179; 
“The Seed growing secretly” 201n; 
“The Starre” 213; The Stone” 93, 
206-07, 213 

Vaughan, James E. 266-67 

Vaughan, Rebecca (wife) 61-68, 71, 268 

Vaughan, Thomas Passim: as chemical 
operator 37, 74-75, 78-81; as 
chemical physician 29, 52-61; 
as reputed Rosicrucian 6,13, 29, 
74 77) 115, 135-36, 193, 219, 245, 253; 
Latin poems 16, 21, 27; English 
poems 
Anima Magica Abscondita 3n, 33, 36, 


129; 


22—23, 204-12; prose works: 


91, 101, 141N, 142, 155, 161, 162, 173-75, 
179-81, 193, 225, 250; Anthroposophia 
Theomagica 28, 33, 38, 90, 10, 133, 
138, 149, 155, 164, 179—81, 186-87, 190, 
204-06, 234, 248; Aula Lucis 19, 37, 
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61, 101—02, 155, 158-59, 172, 192-96, 
231, 240-41, 264; The Chymists Key 
(preface) 48-50, 138, 174, 202-04; 
Coelum Terrae 55,158, 164, 173-75, 
184-88, 207-10; Euphrates 68, 91-92, 
128, 155, 157, 172, 174, 198—204, 235, 238; 
Fame and Confession preface 38, 

44, 62, 64, 174, 196-98; Lumen de 
Lumine 6, 66, 114, 131, 137, 139, 
168-70, 188-92, 236, 261, 263-64; 
Magia Adamica 42-43, 93, 119, 121, 
155, 181-84, 221, 245, 250, 256, 262; The 


Man-Mouse 174, 217-27; The Second 
Wash 174, 227-30 

Vaughan, Thomas (father) 14-15, 19, 31- 
32, 66 


Vaughan, Thomas (minister of Smarden, 
Kent) 71 

Vaughan, William (brother) 

Valentine, Basil 129 

Vincent of Beauvais 100 

Virgil 100-03, 189, 250n, 255, 260n, 274 

Vives, Juan Luis 22,197 


15, 27-28 


Waite, Arthur Edward 6, 65-67, 106, 113, 
136, 140n, 141, 146, 162, 184, 188, 239, 256, 
259-63, 267-69, 291-93 

Wales 14-20, 28, 31-32, 79—80, 287 

Walton, Isaac 69 

Webster, Charles 75n, 277-28 

Webster, John 46, 77, 102-03, 149 

Welling, Georg von 239 

White, Helen 271-72 

Wilkins, John 77, 280 

Willis, Thomas 79 

Wilson, John 242 

Wood, Anthony 14, 15, 19, 241, 25, 29-30, 65, 
74-75, 80-81, 178, 217, 231, 260n 

Wotton, William 251 

Wren, Christopher 77 


Yates, Francis A. 7-9, 77, 88, 99n, 113, 241, 
270, 277, 279-80 
Yeats, W.B. 259, 261 


Zadith (Ibn Umayl) 67 


Zeno 98 

Zetzner, Lazarus 29n, 68n, 125 
Zoroaster 85, 104, 107, 110, 170, 191 
Zosimos 95,127 
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Acroamatic method 166 

Air 92, 96, 98, 101, 112, 121, 124, 133, 162, 172, 
177, 180, 186, 190-91, 200-01, 203, 210— 
1, 224, 229 

Albedo/White work 4, 123-24, 209 

Alchemy 4-6, 13, 23, 29, 35, 29, 40-45, 
53, 56, 59, 61-63, 67—68, 78n, 83-87, 
90, 98-99, 108, 112-16, 122-35, 139, 
145-46, 157-60, 170, 177-79, 185, 
187-88, 191, 193, 196-98, 200, 218, 234, 
236-39, 254-57, 266-70, 275, 283-85, 
290-93; sexual alchemy 267; spiritual 
alchemy 66-68, 99-100, 137, 255-57; 
266, 290-93 

Alkali/halicali 65-66, 173, 190, 203 

Alkahest 65 

Allegory 91, 107, 120, 124, 135-36, 139, 143, 151, 
155, 157, 170-71, 181, 186, 188, 207, 212, 
215, 217, 230, 236, 250, 284 

Anagogy gın, 119 

Analogy 108-09, 122, 151, 154-55, 157, 166, 
185, 194, 198, 205-06, 213, 228, 281 

Animism 97,123 

Antimony 127, 159, 202 

Apophasis 109 

Aqua regia 78n, 79-80 

Astral body 35, 178, 258n, 293 

Astral medicine 36 

Astrology 23, 37, 41, 44, 54, 56, 112, 116, 189, 
234, 239, 242 

Atomism 222-23 

Aurum potabile/potable gold 124 


Balm/balsam 50, 185, 186 
Baroque style 150, 161, 165, 166n 
Binary/Binarius 5, 121-22, 141n 


Cabala 1, 83-87, 12-13, 1310, 139, 145-46, 
176, 182-83, 245, 250, 252, 275, 293; 
Kabbalah 1, 122, 292 

Central sun 131, 170, 200 

Center(s) 29, 84, 96, 104, 139, 150, 158, 162, 
166-72, 206, 228, 276 

Chain of being 84, 93, 100, 120, 157 

Chain of tradition 84-85, 95, 100, 184 


Chaos (primordial) 98, 107, 128, 136, 156, 170, 
177, 184-86, 189-91, 194-95, 203 

Chrysopoeia/Gold-making 35, 86, 99, 129, 
134, 145, 152, 170, 255 

Correspondence (doctrine) 51m, 103, 113, 
120, 166, 176, 185-86, 194, 228 

Circumference(s) 96, 131n, 150, 162, 166-72, 
188, 205, 230 

Coagulation 124, 162, 186, 190, 194, 201, 
211, 235 

Creation, the 4-5, 55, 87, 93, 106-07, 121, 
136, 165, 167, 171, 177-78, 180, 182, 
185, 205 


Deus absconditus 179 
Dissolution 92, 123, 163, 172, 191, 206 
Dragon 124, 156, 190, 251 


Eagle 2n, 44, 124, 156-57 
Earth (element) 17, 61, 78, 84, 88, 92, 96, 98, 
104-05, 108, 118, 123-24, 131, 138-39, 156, 
163-65, 168, 170, 177, 180, 184-86, 189, 
197, 205-06, 211, 224-25, 276 

55, 128, 159, 178, 186, 191, 194, 255; see 
also Panacea 
Enthusiasm 148, 216, 221n, 231-34, 242-50, 
264, 291 

98, 101, 124, 145, 171, 190-91, 195 


Elixir 


Ether 


Fall of man 86, 93, 120, 148, 155, 171, 177-78, 
186, 245 

Ferment/Fermentation 

Fire 


124, 191, 235, 292 

24, 52, 101, 104, 112, 121, 124, 129, 131, 133, 

159, 162, 172, 177, 180, 190-91, 198, 206, 

209, 229 

First matter/Materia prima 65, 98, 105, 126, 
137, 187-88, 213, 270 

Flint 55,190, 204-05 

Fountain 94, 141, 172, 198 


Generation 50-51, 78, 98, 112, 128, 142, 158, 
177, 184, 190, 199—200 


Imagination 35, 85, 97, 113, 148, 168, 177, 
188n, 211, 219, 244, 247, 258 
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Invisibles, the 43, 44, 136, 142, 196, 280; see 
also Rosicrucians 

Irony 84, 150, 226 

Light 24, 50, 88, 90, 93, 100, 105, 113, 131, 151, 

153, 155, 158, 168, 172, 177-78, 180, 186, 

188-90, 192—95, 214 

Lion 44,124, 155-58, 241 

Lunary/lunaria 189 

Magic 1, 4-7, 13, 16-17, 24, 46, 77, 83-87, 

95-98, 102-16, 119-22, 128, 141, 144, 

168, 179, 181-84, 188-89, 221, 247, 

250, 257, 260, 275-77, 280-81; 

natural magic 112, 179, 277; sexual 

magic 257;in writing 150-55; as 

proto-rhetoric 160 

Magnet/Magnetism 98-99, 137, 172, 180, 
189, 213, 215, 229, 255, 261; see also 
Sympathy 

Mandala 139, 167-68, 170, 189 

Matrix 131, 159, 165, 195 

Mercury 5,59, 64, 78n, 80—81, 123, 128, 131, 
156, 172, 186, 190-91, 194, 200-01, 209, 


267, 284 
Menstruum 43, 50, 65 
Mesmerism 145, 261 


Meteors/Meterology 51-52, 64, 98, 172, 204 

Monad/Monas 

Mystic(s)/Mysticism 38, 109-10, 116-18, 128, 
163, 183, 271, 274; mystical language or 
sense 90-91, 114, 153-55, 182, 261, 274 


112-15, 141N, 142, 252 


Nature 4,13, 17-18, 22, 24, 42, 50-53, 57n, 86, 
90-93, 100, 102-03, 113, 117, 125, 128, 131, 
135, 148-66, 170, 172, 174, 180, 191, 194, 
200, 203, 205, 212, 220, 225, 237, 276-77 
Negative theology 109, 206; see also 
Apophasis 
Nigredo/black work 
Niter 


123, 139 
63-64, 76, 78, 98, 1311, 133, 201, 203 


Opus magnum/Great work 123, 249 

Opus minor/Lesser work 56, 123, 128 

Oral tradition 90, 145, 153, 161, 166, 183; see 
also Cabala 

Orphic hymns 107 

Ouroboros 190 
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Palingenesis 134, 258 

Panacea 50, 55, 102, 105, 197; see also Elixir 

Pansophia 49-50, 145, 203 

Peacock 124 

Philosophers’ stone/Lapis philosophorum n, 
44, 67, 76, 90, 92, 120, 127, 129, 134, 136, 
144, 179, 181, 184, 185n, 190, 197, 206, 212— 
13, 218, 229, 231, 251, 290 

Pneuma 98, 153 

Prose style 4, 150, 160-65; Anti- 
Ciceronian 150,161; Baroque 150, 
161, 165; plain style 6, 151, 155-57, 160, 
165, 187; Senecan 161, 164 


Quarternary/Quarternarius 
Quintessence 97, 177, 185 


12, 14ıN 


Reason 104, u3n, 148, 157, 161, 171, 178, 204, 
206, 2311; see also Seminal reasons 


Rhetoric 22, 73, 156n, 160, 220, 224, 291; 
amphiboly 220;catachresis 223; 
metaphor 96,150, 154, 163, 223-24, 
254, 256; see also Magic 

Reminiscence 95, 228 

Rubedo/Red work 124, 139, 209 

Salt 55, 63, 64, 92, 133, 174, 184, 186, 190, 197- 


98, 200, 211, 276 
Saltpeter 64, 76, 133, 201, 203, 236n 
Seed 92,105, 117, 131, 159, 180, 186, 194, 197— 
98, 200-03, 221, 258n 
Seminal reasons 225, 228 
Separation (chemical) 129, 170, 177 
Solve et coagula/Dissolve and coagulate 123, 
206, 278; see also Congelation and 
Dissolution 
Solvent, universal 
Alkahest 
Soul (human) 13, 50n, 96, 98-99, 101, 113n, 
112-13, 120-21, 134-38, 153, 156, 163, 168, 
170-71, 178, 217; immortality 36, 226; 
preexistence 219, 223; spark 104; 
vehicle 101; vestment 228 
157, 186, 190, 194, 203, 267 
5, 39, 60, 63-64, 80, 123-24, 128, 131, 
156, 172, 186, 190-91, 194-95, 201-04, 209 
124, 155 
Sympathy (doctrine) 


59, 65, 203; see also 


Sperm 
Sulfur 


Swan 
180, 201, 224, 228-30 
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Ternary, Jernarius 112, 114, 141n, 142, 181 

Theosophy 1, 218, 220 

Tria primai/First three 64, 197 

Trinity/Holy Trinity 33, 120, 152, 171, 173, 177, 
179; see also Holy Spirit 


Typology 24 


Vision 6, 66, 107, 181, 272; dream vision 8, 
143, 174, 188-89, 191-92, 241 
Vitriol 168 
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